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Tkenton,  N".  J.,  January  26,  1886. 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Histori- 
cal Society  was  held  this  day,  at  11  a.  m.,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  room,  in  the  State  House,  the  President,  the  Kev. 
Samuel  M.  Hamtll,  D.  D.,  in  the  chair,  assisted  by  the 
Vice-Presidents,  the  Hon.  John"  T.  Nixon,  the  Hon.  John 
Clement,  and  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Pennington. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  at  Newark,  May  21,  18S5, 
were  read  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Nel- 
son, and  approved. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  S.  Mott  stated  that  several  gentle- 
men were  present,  who  were  members  of  local  historical  so- 
cieties in  different  parts  of  the  State.  He  moved  that  they 
be  invited  to  take  seats  and  participate  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Stephen  Wickes,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  pre- 
sented the  correspondence  of  the  Society  received  since  fche 
last  meeting,  and  read  portions  of  general  interest.  The  ReY. 
Robert  Poole  Hooper,  of  Brighton,  England,  inquired  con- 
cerning the  family  of  Robert  Lettis  Hooper,  Ohiof-Justice  ot 
New  Jersey,  1725-8  and  1729-38.  Miss  M.  J.  Roe,  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  wished  to  learn  the  location  of  Bode  Island,  in  L720, 
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(Judge  Clement  said  it  was  doubtless  Budd's  Island,  off  the 
Cape  May  shore,  and  long  since  absorbed  by  the  ocean.)  She 
also  sought  information  of  the  Tallman  family  prior  to  1720. 
H.  L.  Fairchild,  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  sought  to  learn  the 
whereabouts  of  any  of  the  works  of  the  Baron  Vander  Capel- 
len,  referred- to  in  Sedgwick's  Livingston,  p.  315.  Fred.  C. 
Pierce,  of  Rockford,  Ills.,  engaged  in  compiling  a  Pierce 
genealogy,  wished  particulars  of  John  Pierce,  whose  wife  was 
Maria  Delamater.  Wm.  Allaire  Shortt,  Secretary  Canadian 
Club,  New  York,  sought  information  concerning  the  Schooley 
family,  one  branch  of  which,  he  understood,  went  to  Canada, 
and  thence  to  New  Jersey,  and  gave  a  name  to  Schooley's 
Mountain. 

The  Treasurer's  report,  duly  audited,  was  read. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  list  of  donations  since  the  last 
meeting. 

The  President  appointed  Garret  D.  W.  Vroom,  of  Trenton, 
James  M.  Baldwin,  of  Paterson,  and  Dr.  Henry  E.  Cannon, 
of  Elizabeth,  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  next 
year. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  a  very  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  work  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year.  Its 
membership  had  largely  increased,  by  the  election  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  members,  most  of  whom  had  ac- 
cepted, many  of  them  becoming  life  members.  There  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  visit  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  for  historical  research,  and  letters  of  inquiry  upon 
historical,  genealogical  and  antiquarian  subjects  are  frequent- 
ly received,  clearly  manifesting  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
and  other  States  look  to  this  Society  as  the  historical  centre 
of  this  State.  The  influence  and  the  resources  of  the  Society 
would  be  materially  increased  were  the  membership  extended, 
especially  in  those  counties  where  we  now  have  few  or  no 
members. 

"  During  the  last  year  two  county  historical  societies  have 
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been  organized,  one  in  Salem  County,  where  this  Society  has 
not  a  single  member,  and  one  in  Hunterdon  County,  where 
we  have  but  two  members.  In  Middlesex  a  local  Society  was 
formed  in  1870.  It  did  excellent  work  for  a  series  of  years 
and  gathered  much  valuable  material.  After  a  time  it 
partially  lapsed,  but  has  been  recently  revived,  and  has 
entered  anew  upon  its  chosen  work.  There  is  a  Society  in 
Somerset;  also  in  Burlington.  The  Executive  Committee  ex- 
presses great  pleasure  in  discovering  this  spontaneous  growth 
of  a  historical  spirit,  and  desires  to  encourage  it  for  the  promo- 
tion of  historical  research.  To  this  end  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary was  directed  to  invite  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Societies  which  are  doing  active  work,  to  be  present  at  this 
annual  meeting  and  participate  in  its  proceedings . 

"  It  becomes  the  painful  duty  of  the  Committee  to  announce 
to  the  Society  the  decease  of  Elias  N.  Miller,  long  one  of  its 
most  zealous  members.  He  was  a  member  of  our  Committee 
on  Finance  for  many  years,  and  was  placed  last  year  on  the 
newly-created  Committee  on  Genealogy,  a  subject  in  which  he 
had  a  deep  interest.  His  cordial  and  courteous  greetings  at 
our  meetings,  and  his  watchful  interest  in  the  Society's 
prosperity  cannot  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  been  so 
long  associated  with  him.  During  the  most  of  the  years  of 
his  life  he  was  a  citizen  of  Newark,  the  city  of  his  birth. 
He  died  at  Perth  Amboy,  to  which  he  had  recently  removed, 
on  Oct.  2d,  1885.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  1>\  a 
large  circle  of  friends  with  whom  he  had  been  identified 
through  a  life  of  sterling  integrity,  umblemished  honor  and 
Christian  grace. 

"  Socrates  Tuttle,  another  member  of  this  Society,  since 
January,  1882,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Paterson  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1885.  Descended  from  John  Tuttle,  who  emigrated 
from  England  about  1G40,  and  settled  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  he 
was  born  at  Colebrook,  in  Coos  County,  N.  H.,  November  19, 
1819.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  blacksmith's  trade,  ami 
always  prided  himself  on  his  proficiency  in  that  line.     How- 
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ever,  on  attaining  his  majority  he  left  the  forge,  and  removed 
to  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  where  he  taught  school 
and  studied  law.  In  1844  he  removed  to  Paterson,  and  in 
1848  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  receiving  his  counsellor's  license 
three  years  later.  He  ranked  for  many  years  as  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  Passaic  County,  and  his  fame  extended 
throughout  the  State.  Besides  holding  various  minor  offices 
of  trust  and  honor,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  Legislature  in  1861  and  1862,  and  as  Mayor  of  Paterson, 
1871-2.  Few  men  in  the  community  were  more  warmly  re- 
garded than  Mr.  Tuttle. 

'*  Your  committee  have  also  been  notified  of  the  death  of 
Florian  W.  Gordon,  of  Perth  Amboy,  a  member  of  this 
Society  since  May,  1874,  who  died  October  22,  1885.  Also 
of  the  death  of  Henry  E.  Kennedy,  of  Bloomsbury,  "Warren 
County,  on  March  26, 1884.  Mr.  Kennedy  sent  us  an  interest- 
ing donation  at  the  January  meeting,  1871,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  this  Society  four  years  later.  He  was  Senator 
from  Warren  County,  1864-5-6,  was  prominent  in  church,  in 
business  and  society,  and  on  many  occasions  evinced  his 
interest  in  the  work  of  this  Society.     A  correspondent  writes: 

"  The  family  descended  from  the  ancient  Earls  of  Carrick,  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  and  changed  their  name  from  Carrick  to  Kennedy  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Alexander  III  took  the  name  of  Kennedy,  and  was 
the  ancestor  ol  the  family.  In  1538  Alexander  Kennedy,  of  Ayr,  a  youth 
of  superior  education  and  poetical  talent,  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
burned  at  the  stake  in  Glasgow,  for  a  poetical  satire  against  the  Franciscan 
friars.  The  Kennedys  early  threw  their  influence  in  favor  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  Scotland.  In  1730  the  descendants  of  this  Scotch  clan  emigrated 
to  America,  and  settled  in  Bucks  County,  Penn.  This  choice  of  location 
was  made  in  order  to  be  near  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  who  in  1728 
built  the  celebrated  Log  College  on  a  tract  of  fifty  acres  of  land  adjoining 
his  house.  He  married  Catharine  Kennedy,  daughter  of  Kev.  Gilbert 
Kennedy,  minister  of  Tullyish,  in  1704." 

The  Committee  on"  Library  reported  the  additions  to  the 
Society's  collections  since  the  last  meeting  had  been  double 
thoge  reported  a  year  ago.     Of  bound  volumes,  259  had  been 
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received;  of  pamphlets,  781.  Among  the  latter  were  many 
law  cases,  of  which  but  few  copies  were  printed,  and  as  they 
often  contained  important  information  bearing  on  family 
and  local  history  their  value  was  apparent.  The  total  num- 
ber of  bound  volumes  now  on  the  shelves  was  8,114.  "To 
multipy  our  resources  for  information  and  to  add  to  our 
importance  is  within  the  power  of  every  member  of  our 
Society,  for  whoever  places  a  book  or  a  pamphlet  on  our 
shelves,  however  small  or  valueless  it  may  appear  to  him, 
is  not  only  increasing  our  present  facilities  for  imparting 
knowledge,  but  is  laying  up  treasures  for  those  who  may  fol- 
low us." 

The  Committee  on  Publications  reported  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  May  Meeting  printed  and  distributed  to  the  pav- 
ing members. 

The  Committee  on  Colonial  Documents  reported  Vol. 
IX  recently  published  under  the  editorship  of  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Eicord  and  William  Nelson.  The  policy  had  been  adopted 
of  making  more  copious  notes  than  in  the  earlier  volumes, 
and  it  was  believed  this  had  added  to  the  general  interest  of 
the  work.     Vol.  X  was  now  under  way. 

Dr.  Hamill  remarked  that  he  had  looked  over  Volume  L\ 
and  found  it  most  interesting. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following- 
list,  and  a  ballot  being  taken  the  gentlemen  were  elected: 

RESIDENT  MEMBERS. 


Elected 

January 

26th, 

1886. 

William  H.  Bartles, 

M.  D. 

j 

- 

Flemington, 

N. 

J. 

Henry  R.  Baldwin,  M.  D., 

- 

New  Brunswick, 

N. 

J. 

Augustus  S.  Barber, 

Sr., 

- 

- 

Woodbury, 

N. 

J. 

James  Berry, 

- 

- 

Newark, 

N. 

J. 

Edward  C.  Booth,  M 

.  I)., 

- 

- 

Morris  Plains, 

N. 

J. 

James  B.  Burnet,  M. 

D., 

- 

Newark, 

N. 

J. 

Joseph  C.  Clayton, 

- 

- 

- 

Newark, 

N. 

.1. 

James  A.  Coe, 

- 

- 

-     Newark 

N. 

J. 

William  T.  Day, 

- 

- 

- 

Elisabeth 

.  N. 

.1. 
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Lab  an  Dennis,  M.  D., 
James  J.  Dickerson, 
Elisha  B.  Gaddis,  r 

William  A.  Halsey, 
George  E.  Halsey, 
Edward  M.  Heath, 
Horatio  B,  Joy, 
E.  Luther  Joy, 
John  L.  Johnson, 
Stephen  J.  Meeker, 
John  L.  Meeker, 
Charles  Ewan  Merritt, 
John  Mills, 
James  W.  Miller, 
William  Moore, 
Walter  S.  Nichols, 
George  Peck.  M.  D., 
Matthias  Plum, 
Stephen  H.  Plum, 
Henry  Race,  M.  D., 
George  B.  Swain, 
Henry  B.  Taylor, 
E.  Vosseller, 
Edgar  B.  Ward,     - 
John  R.  Weeks,  Jr.,    - 


Newark, 
Newark, 

-  Newark, 
Newark, 
Newark, 
Locktown, 
Newark, 
Newark, 
Newark, 
Newark, 
Newark, 

Mt.  Holly, 
Newark, 
Newark, 
Mays  Landing, 
Newark, 
Elizabeth, 
Newark, 
Newark, 

PlTTSTOWN, 

Newark, 
Newark, 
Flemington, 
Newark, 
Newark, 


N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 


HONORARY  MEMBER. 


Berthold  Fernow, 


Albany,  N.  Y. 


Several  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  membership,  and  un- 
der the  rules  the  nominations  were  laid  oyer  until  the  next 
meeting. 

The  President  announced  the  standing  committees,  as  fol- 
lows: 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1886. 

Finance — Joseph  N.  Tuttle,  L.  Spencer  Goble,  Charles 
E.  Young,  Theodore  Coe,  James  D.  Orton. 

Publications— S.  H.  Pennington,  M.  D.,  John  Hall,  D. 
D.,  Joseph  N.  Tuttle,  George  A.  Halsey,  William  Nelson. 

Library— Stephen  Wickes,  M.  D.,  Robert  F.  Ballantine, 
Frederick  W.  Ricord,  Aaron  Lloyd,  George  A.  Halsey. 
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Statistics— E.  AVolcott  Jackson,  Arthur  Ward,  M.  D.» 
William  Nelson,  William  S.  Stryker,  John  H.  Stewart. 

Nominations— L.  Spencer  Goble,  Garret  D.  W.  Vroom, 
Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown. 

Standing  Committee  on  Genealogy — Atlantic,  John  J. 
Gardner,  Atlantic  City;  Bergen,  William  M.  Johnson,  Hack- 
ensack;  Burlington,  Clifford  Stanley  Sims,  Mt.  Holly;  Cam- 
den, John  Clement,  Haddonfield;  Cape  May, ;  Cum- 
berland,  William  E.    Potter,    Bridgeton;   Essex,    Daniel  T. 

Clark,  South   Orange;  Gloucester, ;  Hudson,   Charles 

H.  Winfield,  Jersey  City;  Hunterdon,  Rev.  George  S.  Mott, 
D.  D.,  Flemington;  Mercer,  William  S.  Stryker,  Trenton; 
Middlesex,  Cortlandt  L.  Parker,  Perth  Amboy;  Monmouth, 
Rev.  Garret  C.  Schanck,  Marlboro;  Morris,  Edmund  D. 
Halsey,  Morristown;  Ocean,  Edwin  Salter,  Tom's  River,  or 
Fourth  Auditor's  Office,  Treasury  Department,  Washington, 

D.    C;  Passaic,  William   Nelson,    Paterson;   Salem,  ■: 

Somerset,  A.  V.  D.  Honeyman,  Somerville;  Sussex,  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Hamburgh;  Union,  Dr.  Henry  R.  Cannon,  Eliza- 
beth; Warren, . 

The  Committee  to  Nominate  Officers  reported,  recom- 
mending the  election  of  the  following,  who  were  thereupon 
chosen: 

President — Samuel  M.  Hamill,  D.  D.,  Lawrenceville. 

Vice  Preside nts — John  T.  Nixon,  LL.  D.,  Trenton: 
John  Clement,  Haddonfield;  Samuel  H.  Pennington,  M.  D., 
Newark. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Stephen  Wickes,  M.  D., 
Orange. 

Recording  Secretary — William  Nelson,  Paterson. 

Treasurer  and  Librarian— Frederick  W.  Ricord, 
Newark. 

Executive  Committee — George  A.  llalsey,  Newark, 
Chairman;  Rev.  George  S.   Mott,  I).  D.,   Flemington;  Joel 
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Parker,  Freehold;  Joseph  N.  Tuttle,  Newark;  John  F. 
Hageman,  Princeton;  David  A.  Depue,  Newark;  Nathaniel 
Niles,  Madison;  John  I.  Blair,  Blairstown;  William  S. 
Stryker,  Trenton. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mott  remarked  that  he  had  not  thought 
much  of  the  new  standing  Committee  on  Genealogy  at  first, 
but  since  the  last  meeting  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Society's  committees. 

Judge  Eicord  presented  a  communication  from  S.  J. 
Meeker,  offering  to  the  Society  the  half  of  the  old  cylinder 
of  the  first  steam  engine  in  America,  which  had  been  brought 
from  England  by  Josiah  Hornblower  and  set  up  at  the  old 
copper  mine  opposite  Belleville,  in  1754.  On  motion,  Mr- 
Meeker's  interesting  gift  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

Dr.  Pennington  spoke  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject 
of  local  historical  societies,  in  affiliation  with  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
He  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  to  take  such  measures  as 
they  might  think  proper  to  encourage  the  affiliation  of  sister 
societies  with  ours. 

At  his  suggestion,  gentlemen  present  from  local  societies 
were  invited  to  speak,  when  remarks  were  made  by  A.  V. 
D.  Honeyman,  of  the  Somerset  County  Historical  Society; 
Dr.  Baldwin,  of  the  Middlesex  Historical  Club;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
D.  D.  Demarest,  of  the  same  club;  Judge  Clement,  of  the 
West  Jersey  Surveyors'  Association,  which  requires  its  mem- 
bers to  present  a  paper  on  some  historical  subject  at  each 
meeting.  Judge  Nixon  also  warmly  favored  the  proposed 
measure.  Mr.  Hageman  doubted  the  wisdom  of  encouraging 
the  formation  of  local  historical  societies;  he  thought  every- 
body could  work  just  as  effectually  by  becoming  members  of 
the  State  Society.  F.  W.  Jackson  thought  the  Executive 
Committee  could  formulate  a  plan  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  local  societies;  the  organization  of  such  societies  would 
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not  lessen  the  information  obtained;  their  communication  of 
such  information  to  the  State  society  would  disseminate  it. 
Mr.  Eichey  also  favored  the  measure.  Dr.  Pennington's 
motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Judge  Clement  presented  some  valuable  papers  regarding 
the  location  of  lands  in  Cape  May  by  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe,  one  of 
the  largest  Proprietors  of  West  Jersey  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  desired  to  take  up  several  extensive  tracts,  and  to 
accommodate  him  the  West  Jersey  Proprietors  suspended 
their  rule  against  granting  over  5,000  acres  in  one  tract,  and 
allowed  Dr.  Coxe  to  locate  his  lands  together  in  Cape  May 
and  above  Trenton.  The  lands  were  mapped  out,  but  the 
map  got  among  the  papers  of  William  Penn,  and  was  taken 
to  England,  where  it  remained  unknown  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  until  a  few  years  ago  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania  bought  the  Penn  Papers,  and  brought 
them  to  Philadelphia,  when  this  map  was  found  among  them. 
It  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  determining  the  exact  location 
of  lands  in  Cape  May.  Judge  Clement  niade  an  exceedingly 
interesting  statement  regarding  these  and  other  facts,  and 
submitted  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  West  Jersey  Pro- 
prietors in  the  premises. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wickes,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
tendered  Judge  Clement  for  his  interesting  remarks,  and 
the  papers  presented  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publications. 

The  Society  then  listened  to  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  David  D. 
Demarest,  D.D.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Now  Bruns- 
wick, on  "The  French  Patent  of  Bergen  County,"  giving  an 
account  of  a  settlement  made  by  a  little  colony  of  Buguenota 
in  the  upper  part  of  Bergen  county  in  the  latter  pari  o(  the 
seventeenth  century,  where  they  had  a  French  church,  with 
French  preaching,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  or  more.  Hence 
the  Demarest — pronounced  Demaray — Durvea  and  other 
French  names  in  Bergen  county  to  this  day. 
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Dr.  Pennington  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
tendered  to  Dr.  Demarest  for  his  valuable  and  exceedingly  in- 
teresting paper,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  publication 
in  the  proceedings.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mott  in  seconding  the 
motion  remarked  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  permanent 
interest  in  the  paper  as  a  work  of  reference.  Mr.  Hageman 
thought  it  a  very  remarkable  paper  for  close  original  research, 
in  addition  to  its  interesting  character.  It  reminded  him  of 
a  colony  of  French  refugees  who  settled  at  Princeton  at  a  later 
date,  one  of  whom  was  the  now  venerable  Paul  Tulane,  whose 
princely  gift  to  New  Orleans  for  the  founding  of  a  university 
was  so  well  known.  Judge  John  Hopper  said  the  name  was 
always  pronounced  Demaray  in  Bergen  county  in  his  younger 
clays.     Dr.  Pennington's  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown,  of  Camden,  then  delivered  an 
address  on  his  recollections  of  West  Jersey  during  the  past 
forty  years,  and  gave  an  eloquent  description  of  the  remarka- 
ble changes  that  had  come  over  that  section  of  New  Jersey 
within  that  period. 

Dr.  Wickes  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  voted 
to  Mr.  Brown  for  his  interesting  address,  which  was  agreed 
to.  The  President  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Brown  would 
prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject  he  had  touched  upon,  to.be 
read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Willtam  Nelson  read  some  notices  of  Governor  Joseph 
Bloomfield,  for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  he 
was  requested  to  furnish  the  paper  for  publication. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 
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$19,000  00 
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BARRON    FUND. 

In  American  Trust  Company $3,304  78 

Newark  Savings 147  35 

Howard  Savings 1,547  87 

$5,000  00 

LIFE   MEMBERS'    FUND. 

In  American  Trust  Company $325  93 

Dime  Savings 664  33 

Howard  Savings.. 609  74 

$1,600  00 

AVAILABLE   FOR   CURRENT    EXPENSES. 

In  Howard  Savings $934  86 

Newark  Banking  Company 1 75  67 

$1,110  58 


F.  W.  Ricord,  Treas.,  in  Account  with  N.  J.  Historical  Society. 


1885. 


Dr. 


1886. 


Cr 


May  19— Balance  on  hand. $1,542  91 

Jan.  23— H.  B.  Thistle.  _ 

$3  50 

1886. 

J.  L.  Henderson. 

2  75 

Jan.  23 — Life  members' fees 

50  00 

Daily  Advertiser 

172  50 

Initiation 

105  00 

C.  W.  Compton. 

6  00 

Dues 

126  00 

E  Dunn  &  Bro. . 

11  20 

Publications  sold 

40  25 

C.  Bauer 

2  50 

Rents 

600  00 

James  Ward 

32  00 

Miscellaneous-.  _ 

3  00 

Douglas  &  Kuhne 

36  00 

Interest 

104  92 

A.  II.  Vanliorn. 

47  00 

J.  L.  Murphy... 

3  30 

Thos.  B.  Allen.. 

49  00 

W.  H.  Kirk  &  Co. 

T  63 

M.  R.  Dennis... 

49  05 

Runyon&  Dodd. 

5  00 

James  Ward 

4  00 

W.  11.  Hamilton. 

10  00 

> 

Newark  Bak'gOo 

250  00 

Runyon  &  Dodd. 

5  00 

' '.            " 

5  00 

Gas  hills 

1  07 

Post  Office  bills. 

C»  00 

Salaries . 

666  64 

Janitor    ... 

51  00 

Expense  bill 

36  61 

$1,461  66 

Balance  in  How- 

ard Bank 

934  86 

Bal.  in   Newark 

Banking  Co. . 

176  67 

$2,572  08 


$2,672  08 


We,  the  undersigned  Committee  of  Auditors,  appointed  by  the  Finance  ( 'ommit- 
tee  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  do  hereby  certify  thai  we  have  examined 
the  same  and  have  found  the  vouchers  for  all  the  expenditure,  and  the  sum.'  are 
just  and  true.  iMlAS.  E.  YOUNG, 

J  .IAS.  D.  OKTON. 
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BY  WILLIAM  NELSON. 
Read  before  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Jan.  26,  1886. 

During  the  past  few  years  several  books  have  come  into 
my  possession  which  formerly  belonged  to  Governor  Joseph 
Bloomfield — Captain  of  a  New  Jersey  Company  in  the  Revo- 
lution;  Register  of  Admiralty,  1783;  Commander  of  a  Brigade 
sent  to  suppress  the  Whiskey  Rebellion,  1794;  Mayor  of  Bur- 
lington, 1795-1800;  Chosen  Freeh  older  from  Burlington,  1799; 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  1801-2,  1803-12;  Brigadier-General 
in  the  war  of  1812;  member  of  Congress,  1817-21;  died  Octo- 
ber o,  1825.  These  books  contain  some  data  regarding  the 
Governor  which  I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere,  and- which 
may  be  worthy  of  preservation  among  the  records  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society. 

I. 

The  first  is  a  neatly-bound,  gilt-edged  copy  of  "The  Con- 
stitution of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  containing  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Catechisms, 
the  Government  and  Discipline,  and  the  Directory  for  the 
Worship  of  God,  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  held  at  Philadelphia  May  the  1.6th, 
1788,  and  continued  by  adjournments  until  the  28th  of 
the  same  month.  Philadelphia,  printed  by  Thomas  Brad- 
ford, in  Front  street,  fourth  door  below  Market-street, 
MDCCLXXXIX."  This  contains  the  Governor's  auto- 
graph in  several  places.  On  page  133  is  this  inscription  in 
his  handwriting:  "Joseph  Bloomfield,  Nat:  18th  October 
1753."  The  inscription  on  liis  tombstone  says  he  died  "  in 
the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age."  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
lacked  but  fifteen  days  of  completing  his  seventy-second  year. 
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II. 

The  second  book  is  thus  entitled:  "  Views  in  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, and  Northamptonshire;  illustrative  of  the  Works  of 
Robert  Bloomfield;  accompanied  with  Description:  to  which 
is  annexed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Poet's  Life,  by  E.  W.  Brayley. 
London:  published  April,  1806."  It  is  a  thin  octavo,  well 
printed,  with  portraits  of  the  poet  and  his  mother,  and  four- 
teen finely  executed  full-page  plates  of  views,  and  fifty-five 
pages  of  text.  This  also  has  the  Governor's  autograph  and 
initials.    On  page  22  is  this  curious  and  interesting  statement: 

"Elizabeth  Bloomfield,  an  elder  sister  to  Robert,  is  now  resident  in 
George  Town,  Potomac  [Georgetown,  near  Washington,  on  the  Potomac] ; 
and  in  a  letter  which  she  sent  to  her  brother,  of  the  date  of  February  It, 
1805,  is  the  following  passage :  '  Your  Poems  &c.  make  a  great  bustle  here ; 
they  are  printing  again  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia;  and 
before  I  left  Philadelphia  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  sent 
forme.  He  is  an  original  in  his  manner;  his  name  is  Bloomfield.  and 
every  one  of  that  name  he  meets  with  he  sends  for,  and  examines  his  gene- 
alogy to  find  if  they  spring  from  the  same  branch.  I  assure  you  I  have 
not  been  so  catechized  since  I  was  a  baby :  he  seemed  to  wish  to  rind  him- 
self allied  to  the  Poet,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  you.  He  is  an  old  man 
[he  was  at  this  time  under  52];  he  tells  me  his  great-great-grandfather  fled 
from  England  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  in  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  He  has  a  town  in  the  Jerseys  called  Bloomfield.  the 
inhabitants  chiefly  composed  of  that  name,  which  he  has  hunted  out: — * 
He  finished  by  telling  me,  if  ever  I  wanted  assistance  to  apply  to  him,  as 
he  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  help  his  country-people  all  he  could,  and 
particularly  those  of  his  own  name  .' " 

What  a  pleasant  picture  this  gives  of  the  old  Governor,  his 
interest  in  literature  and  his  kindly  nature.  It  was  doubtless 
through  him  that  the  first  American  edition  of  Bloom  field's 
poems  was  published  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  by  David  Allinson, 
in  1803.  In  a  marginal  note  to  the  English  work  quoted 
above,  the  Governor  has  indicated  that  his  ancestors  came 
from  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  county,  England. 


1  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  amusing  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
Bloomfield,  and  its  name,  is  wide  of  the  mark.  The  township  was  gtreil  its  name 
out  of  compliment  to  the  Governor,  but  none  of  the  name  lived  there. 
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III. 

The  third  volume  contains  several  quarto  pamphlets — Par- 
son Weems's  whimsical  "Hymen's  Recruiting-Serjeant/'  No.  1 

and  No.  2;  the  original  edition  of  the  Constitution  of  New 
Jersey,  printed  at  Burlington  by  Isaac  Collins,  1776;  and 
Minutes  of  the  New  Jersey  Convention  to  ratify  the  Federal 
Constitution,  in  1787.  On  the  final  page  of  the  last-named 
is  pasted  a  leaf  from  a  pamphlet,  evidently  published  about 
1801-2,  to  defend  President  Jefferson's  newly-inaugurated 
policy  of  removals  from  federal  offices.  That  the  Governor 
approved  of  the  policy  is  quite  apparent  from  his  careful  pre- 
servation of  this  paragraph : 

"Andrew  Bell,  Collector  of  the  port 'of  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  was  re- 
moved indeed  for  delinquency,  but  not  of  the  money  kind.  He  was  aid 
to  Tarleton  during  the  Revolution,  and  a  half-pay  British  officer  when 
appointed.  He  was  recommended  by  Dayton,  and  chosen  by  Adams  in 
preference  to  General  Bloomfield  and  another  Revolutionary  officer.  Yet 
he  was  known  to  be  when  appointed  as  firmly  attached  to  the  King  of 
England  as  when  he  fought  against  America  nnder  his  banners.  But  this 
perhaps  was  a  recommendation!  " 

The  extracts  given  from  these  three  volumes  throw  much 
light  on  the  Governor's  habits  of  thought  and  on  his  general 
character. 

It  is  strange  how  scraps  of  information  picked  up  thus  from 
such  out-of-the-way  corners  will  often  exhibit  a  man  in  an 
entirely  new  aspect. 


IMtttftitfiH    QtttivtA. 

Announced  January  26,  1886. 

From  Authors— Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee,  D.  D. :  In  Memoriam, 
Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  Ellis;  Poem  on  Occasion  of  the  Opening  of 
the  Home  for  Aged  Couples  at  Boston;  Hymn  at  the  first 
Anniversary  of  the  same;  Thoughts  on  my  Mother's  Picture; 
Bible  Class  Festival,  New  Year's  Greeting.—  Jotham  H. 
Condit:  Genealogical  Eecord  of  the  Condit  Family. — P. 
Gudmore-  Poems,  Songs,  Satires  and  Political  Rings, 
1885. — J.  Watts  de  Peyster:  Gypsies,  1885;  Torstenson, 
A  Hero  of  the  17th  Century,  1885;  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew; Literature  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  1885. — 
Thomas  F.  DeVoe:  Genealogy  of  the  DeVeaux  Family, 
1885. —  William  Harden:  Origin  of  the  Plan  of  Savannah. 
— S.  N.  D.  North:  History  of  the  Newspaper  and  Period- 
ical Press,  1884. — Franklin  B.  Rice:  Reminiscences  of 
the  Rev.  George  Allen;  The  Worcester  Book. — Edward  E. 
Salisbury:  Seventeen  Pedigrees  from  Family  Memorials. 
— Henry  B.  Teetor:  Life  and  Times  of  Col.  Israel  Lud- 
low.— Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle:  Remarks  on  the  Death  of 
Prof.  Saml.  S.  Thompson;  Remarks  on  the  Death  of  ex- 
Governor  Conrad  Baker. 

From  the  United  States  Government. — Historical  Sketches  of 
the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States  by  F. 
B.  Hough,  1883;  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  by  J.  W.  Powell,  1*84;  Consular  Reports,  1886; 
Congressional  Globe,  31  vols.;  The  Copper-bearing  Books 
of  Lake  Superior,  by  Roland  Duer;  The  Older  Mesoioic 
Flora  of  Virginia,  by  Wm.  M.  Fontain;  Silver  Lead  De- 
posits of  Eureka,  Nevada,  by  I.  S.  Curtis;  Paleontology  of 
Eureka  District,  by  C.  D.  Walcott;  Fourth  Annual  Report 
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by  J.  W.  Powell;  Alphabetical  List  of  Patentees  and  In- 
ventors for  quarter  ending  June,  1885;  Official  Gazette, 
Vol.  XXXI.,  Nos.  7  to  13;  Vols.  XXXIT  and  XXXIII 
complete;  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Vols. 
XXlV  and  XXV. 
From  Societies — American  Antiquarian  Society:  Tran- 
sactions and  Collections,  Vol.  VII;  Index  to  the  Proceed- 
ings of;  English  Exercises,  adapted  to  Murray's  Grammar, 
published  by  Pennington  &  Gould,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1802. — 
American  Philosophical  Society:  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXII, 
Nos.  119  and  120;  Vol.  XIII,  No.  VZl.—Bostonian  Society: 
Proceedings,  January,  1885. — Canadian  Institute:  Pro- 
ceedings, Third  Series,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.—  Chicago  Histor- 
ical Society:  Charles  Hammond  and  His  Eelations  to  Henry 
Clay  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  by  Win.  H.  Smith;  In  Me- 
moriam,  John  S.  Wright,  by  A.  W.  Wright. — Essex  Insti- 
tute: Historical  Collections,  Vol.  XXI,  Nos.  7  to  12;  Vol. 
XXII,  Nos.  1  to  6;  Pocket  Guide  to  Salem;  Bulletin,  Vol. 
XVII,  Nos.  1  to  3. — Franklin  Institute:  Charter  and  By- 
Laws;  Regulations  for  Government  of  Committee  on 
Science;  Report  of  the  27th  Exhibition;  Catalogue  of  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1884;  Catalogue  of  Memorial 
Library;  Commemorative  Exercise  at  the  50th  Anniver- 
sary.— Iowa  Historical  Society:  Iowa  Historical  Record, 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4;  Report  of  the  Board  of  Curators,  1885.— 
Maryland  Historical  Society:  Annual  Report  for  1884- 
'85;  Maryland  in  Liberia;  Archives  of  Maryland,  Proceed- 
ings of  Council,  1636-1667.—  Middlebury  Historical  So- 
ciety: The  Marble  Border  of  Western  New  England.— 
Neio  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society:  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,  Nos.  155  and  156  of  Vol.  XXIX, 
and  No.  157,  Vol.  XL;  Genealogical  Gleanings  in  England 
by  Henry  F.  Waters,  Vol.  I,  Part  1;  Memorial  Biographies, 
Vol.  IV. — New  Hampshire  Historical  Society:  Proceed- 
ings of,  1876-84.—  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biograph- 
ical Society:     Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  Vol, 
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XVI,  Nos.  3  and  4. — New  York  Historical  Society:  Col- 
lections of,  1880;  Address  on  the  79th  Anniversary  by 
John  Jay. — Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio: 
Diary  of  David  Zeisberger,  translated  by  Eugene  F.  Bliss; 
Annual  Eeport  of  the  Society,  1885;  Address  before,  by  M. 
F.  Force.  —  Old  Colony  Historical  Society:  Collections  of, 
No.  '6.—  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society:  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography,  Nos.  2  and  3  of  Vol.  IX.—  Presby- 
terian Historical  Society:  Annual  Report,  1885. — Salem 
County  N  J.  Historical  Society:  Proceedings  of  the  First 
Meeting,  1885;  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting. 
—  Wisconsin  Historical  Society:  Catalogue  of  its  Library, 
Vol.  VI,  Fourth  Supplement;  Annual  Reports,  Nos.  29, 
30,  and  31. —  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity:  Proceed- 
ings of,  with  Constitution  and  By-Laws;  Worcester  Direc- 
tories for  1860,  '67,  '72,  '75,  '80,  '81.—  Wyoming  Histori- 
cal and  Geological  Society:  Proceedings  and  Collections, 
Vol.  II,  Part  1. 

From  Colleges  —  Cornell  University:  The  Library,  Vol.  I, 
No.  12. —  Yale  College:  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Grad- 
uates, with  Annals  of  the  College  History,  by  F.  B.  Dexter, 
1885;  Yale  College  in  1885;  Obituary  Record  of  the  Grad- 
uates During  the  Year  Ending  June,  1885;  Catalogue, 
1885-86. 

Libraries. — Annual  Reports  of,  from  the  New  York  Mercan- 
tile Library,  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  St.  Louis  Public  School  Library. 

From  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  Legislative  Documents,  Min- 
utes of  the  Assembly  and  Journals  of  the  Senate  from  1880 
to  1884,  inclusive,  together  with  Law  and  Equity  Reports, 
numbering  in  all  88  volumes. 

FroM  Various — The  City  of  Boston:  Reports  of  the"  Record 
Commissions,  containing  the  Boston  Records  from  17>>(.>  to 
1742.  —Presbyterian  Church  of  Englewwd,  X.  J.:  His- 
torical Discourse  by  Rev.  II.  M.  Booth,  D,  D.,  1S85.— 
Grand  Lodge  of  F.  &  A.  M.  of  N.  J\:  Proceedings  of, 
2 
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1885.—  Marcus  L.  Ward  Post,  88,  G.  A.  R.:  Hon.  Mar- 
cus L.  Ward,  "  The  Soldier's  Friend/'  an  Eulogy  by  John 
Younglove,  M.  D.,  1885.— Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland:  Sixteenth  Annual  Reunion,  1884.  —  Union 
Defence  Committee  of  New  York:  Minutes,  Reports,  etc., 
with  an  historical  Introduction  by  John  Austin  Stevens, 
1885. — Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Neiv  York:  Twenty-sev- 
enth Annual  Eeport,  for  1884-85. — American  Insurance 
Company:     In  Memoriam,  Stephen  G.  Gould. 

From  Rev.  C  D.  Bradlee,  D.  D. — Science,  a  Weekly  Journal, 
Vols.  VI  and  VII;  Annals  of  the  Nickerson  Home  for  Chil- 
dren, 1884;  Bulletin  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  1885; 
The  Shorter  Catechism,  1743;  Memorial  Service,  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  1885;  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts;  What  is  Left  After  the  Question- 
ing of  Our  Times?  by  Eev.  Brook  Herford;  Christianity 
Permanent,  by  Kev.  Francis  B.  Hornbrook;  The  Duty  of 
the  Church  in  Cities,  by  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale;  Unitarian- 
ism,  by  Rev.  Minot  G.  Savage. 

From  James  Bishop. — Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  and  Industries  in  N.  J.,  1882. 

From  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown. — Reminiscences  of  Atlantic 
County,  N.  J.;  Mays  Landing,  by  Wm.  H.  Hopping,  1885; 
"The  Old  Academy,"  Union  M.  Church. 

From  W.  W.  Gannon, — Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  U. 
S.,  1885. 

From  Robert  Clark.— Charles  Hammond  and  His  Relations 
to  Henry  Clay  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  by  Henry  Smith, 
1884. 

From  Hon.  John  Clement,  N.  J.  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals.—In  the  matter  of  the  disputed  County  line  between 
Burlington  and  Atlantic  Counties,  with  map. 

From  Ernest  E.  Coe.— Constitution,  etc.,  of  the  Newark  Law 
Club,  1862;  Report  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New- 
ark, 1883;  Report  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States,  1877;  Report  of  the 
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Newark  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  1884;  A  Red-headed  Fam- 
ily (Woodpecker),  by  Maurice  Thompson;  List  of  Light 
Houses  and  Beacons  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  of 
the  U.  S. ;  Reports  of  Freeholders  of  Essex  Co.,  1ST.  J., 
1884-5;  of  Newark  Aqueduct  Co.,  1884;  of  the  Essex  Co. 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  1885;  of  the  Riparian  Commission- 
ers, 1881;  of  the  N.  J.  Sunday-school  Convention,  1883; 
Specification  for  the  Improved  Sewerage  System  of  New- 
ark, 1885;  Manual  of  the  1ST.  J.  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  Roll  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  U.  S.,  1885;  Act  for  Col- 
lection of  Unpaid  Taxes  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1883. 

From  Theodore  Coe. — Annual  Report  of  the  Newark  Aque- 
duct Board,  1883;  The  Silver  Question,  by  Wm.  M.  Stew- 
art, 1885. 

From  Messrs.  Coult  and  Howell. — Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  1877,  '80,  '81,  '83,  '84;  Annual  State- 
ments of  Banks  and  Savings  Institutions  of  N.  J.,  1881, 
'82,  '83,  '85;  Reports  of  the  N.  J.  Board  of  Health,  1884; 
.,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries,  1883, 
'84;  Briefs,  Examinations,  etc.,  in  the  following  cases — 
In  Chancery  of  N.  J.:  Carpenter  v.  Carpenter,  et  a  Is.; 
Joshua  Hill  v.  John  McCarter,  et  als. ;  Samuel  Smith  v. 
Virgil  H.  Crisman,  et  als.;  Laura  S.  Dodd  v.  John  P. 
Wakeman;  Citizen's  Ins.  Co.  of  Newark  v.  John  II.  Kearns, 
et  als.;  Jacob  Vanatta  v.  N.  J.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.; 
Christian  Walters,  et  als.,  v.  Wm.  James;  The  Mutual 
B.  L.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Anna  M.  Sommer,  et  als.;  Maria  Muloch 
v.  Wm.  G.  Muloch;  Mutual  Benefit  Ins.  Co.  v.  Robert  P. 
Brown;  May  Dorsheimer  v.  Chas.  P.  Rorbud,  et  als.; 
Abram  C.  Wheaton  v.  Francis  E.  S.  Crane.  In  the  Pre- 
rogative Court  of  N.  J.:  In  the  matter  of  John  0.  Smith, 
Executor  of  Oliver  Smith;  In  the  matter  of  the  last  Will 
and  Testament  of  Sarah  Collins.  In  yew  Jersey  Supreme 
Court:  The  State  v.  The  Dover  and  Rockaway  R.  R  Co.: 
Feigenspahn  v.  Morrow;  The  State  v.  The  Town  o(  Hani- 
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son;  Hahn  ads.  Saloman;  The  State  v.  Jersey  City  and 
Communrpaw  E.  E.  Co.;  N.  J.  Midland  E.  E.  ads.  Peter 
A.  Van  Syckel;  Brown  y.  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.;  The 
State,  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Newark,  v.  Essex  Circuit  Court; 
Stoutenburgh  v.  Hawes,  et  als. ;  The  State  v.  Eobert  Een- 
nie;  Grafflin  v.  Hibernia  M.  Fire  Ins.  Co.;  Eoss  ads.  Mil- 
ler; Wakeman  ads.  Apsden;  Byrne,  et  als.,  v.  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Elizabeth;  Burnett  v.  Munn;  Wakeman  v. 
N.Y.,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  E.  E.  Co.;  The  State  v.  Per- 
rine;  Durand  v.  Truesdell,  et  al.;  Young,  et  al.,  y.  Alberti; 
North  Ward  Nat.  Bank  of  Newark  y.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  New- 
ark; The  Sussex  E.  E.  Co.  ads.  Brewster;  Eaton  v.  Eaton; 
Lyon  ads.  Pinney;  Manufacturers'  Nat.  Bank  y.  Dickerson, 
et  als.  Essex  Circuit  Court:  Larned  y.  The  American 
Dock  and  Improvement  Co.  N.  J.  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals:  The  State  y.  Vermilyea;  Sonnebonn  v.  Manu- 
facturers' Ins.  Co. ;  Between  Eandolph,  et  als.,  and  Larned, 
et  als.;  Between  Osmun  and  Huff;  Between  Hobart,  et 
als.,  and  Dovell;  Between  Wakeman  and  Dodd;  Betweeu 
Lehigh  Valley  E.  E.  Co.  and  Stewart,  et  al.;  David  ads. 
Blundell;  Blundell  v.  The  State;  Sewell,  et  al.,  v.  Haw- 
kins; Between  Wakeman  and  the  N.  Y.,  Lake  Erie  &  West- 
ern E.  E.  Co.;  Between  Truesdell  and  Price;  Between 
Smith  and  Burnett;  Between  Cueman  and  Broadway,  et 
als.;  Between  Vredenburg  and  Burnet;  Hibernia  Fire  Ins. 
Co.  v.  Meyer,  et  ux.;  Between  Muloch  and  Muloch;  N. 
Ward  Nat.  Bank  v.  City  of  Newark;  Stonderger  v.  The 
Same.  U.  S.  Circuit  Court:  Frelinghuysen  v.  Condict; 
Between  Miller,  Assignee,  and  Blanchard;  Albright  v.  The 
Celluloid  Harness  Trimming  Co.;  Eobbins,  et  als.,  v.  The 
Firemen's  Fund  Ins.  Co.  of  San  Francisco;  Flower  v.  Eay- 
ner;  Welling,  et  al.,  v.  Crane;  The  IT.  S.  v.  Wolfe,  et  al.; 
Thompson  v.  Knickerbocker  Life  Ins.  Co.;  The  lattery. 
Trefz.  N.  Y.  Court  of  Common  Pleas:  Burtin,  et  als.,  v. 
The  People's  Ins.  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J.  N.  Y.  Supreme 
Court:     Lucas  v.  Stroudsburg  Glass  Co.;  Albright  v.  Voor- 
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hees.  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals:  People's  Ins.  Co.  of 
Newark  v.  Kramer.  Appellate  Court  of  Illinois:  People's 
Ins.  Co.  of  Newark  v.  Padden.  Circuit  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts: The  Apollinaris  Co.  y.  Fairbanks,  et  als.;  Mather 
v.  Mather. 

From  George  S.  Conover. — Rites  of  Adoption  by  the  Seneca 
Indians  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  1885. 

From  William  A.  Courtenay. — The  Correspondence  of  Lord 
Montague  with  Gen.  Moultrie,  1781. 

From  Gen.  C.  W.  Darling. — Col.  John  Brown,  by  Eev.  Gar- 
ret L.  Roop,  1884. 

From  Daniel  Draper. — Eeport  of  the  New  York  Meteorolog- 
ical Observatory,  1885. 

From  John  B.  Dunbar. — Hand  Book  for  Active  Service,  by 
Egbert  L.  Viele,  1861;  Instructions  and  Eegulations  for 
the  Militia  of  the  U.  S.,  by  Capt.  S.  Cooper,  1836;  The 
Art  of  War,  by  Nicholas  Machiavel,  1815;  System  of  Broad 
and  Small  Sword  Exercise,  by  Thomas  Stevens,  1844;  Mi- 
litia Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1835;  Catalogue  des 
Collections  dont  se  Compose  le  Mus&e  de  l'Artillerie,  1853; 
Le  Journal  des  Scavans  par  le  Sieur  de  Hedonville,  1666. 

From  S.  A.  Farra/id. — Life  and  Times  of  Gardiner  Spring, 
2  Vols.,  1866;  The  Kirkpatrick  Memorial,  by  George  Hale 
and  fm.  M.  Blackburn,  1867;  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Trenton,  by  Eev.  John  Hall,  D.  D.;  General 
Account  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  Glasgow,  by  Captain 
J.  Laskey,  800,  1818;  Obituary  Address  on  the  death  of 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  King,  1854;  Manual  of  the  High  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  1869;  Primary  and  Classi- 
cal Education,  an  Address  by  Et.  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  1867; 
Our  Higher  Education,  by  James  Nicol,  1868;  History  of 
the  First  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  America,  1884;  Cata- 
logue of  the  University  of  Deseret,  1870-71;  The  Associ- 
ated Pioneers  of  California,  1875;  Rise  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  1872;  Smith  Centennial 
Memorial,  1872;  Reopening  of  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
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of  Pompton  Plains,  N.  J.?  1872;  Discourse  in  Memory  of 
Thomas  Harvey  Skinner,  by  Geo.  L.  Prentiss,  1871. 

From  Hon.  F.  S.  Fish.—  Eeport  of  N.  J.  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1884-85;  Eeport  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
and  Industry  of  N.  J.,  1884;  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Insurance,  1884;  Statements  of  the  Railroad  and  Canal 
Companies  of  N.  J.,  1884. 

From  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D. — Oration  on  the  Life  of 
Lafayette  by  John  Quincy  Adams;  Eulogy  on  Lafayette  by 
Edward  Everett;  Remarks  on  a  Reprint  of  a  Letter  from 
Washington  to  Joseph  Reed,  by  Jared  Sparks;  Oration  by 
J.  M.  Manning,  July  4,  1865;  Tribute  to  Wm.  C.  Bryant 
by  Robert  C.  Waterston;  The  First  Voyage  Under  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  Patent  of  1758,  by  George  Dexter;  Address 
at  the  Commemoration  of  the  Landing  of  John  Endicott; 
Journal  of  a  Tour  from  Boston  to  Oneida  in  1796,  by 
Jeremy  Belknap;  Journal  of  Thomas  Wallcut  in  1790;  Ar- 
gument of  Tutor  Nicholas  Sever;  Letters  written  in  Bos- 
ton during  its  occupation  by  the  British  in  1775-76;  Tax- 
ation of  Women  in  Massachusetts,  by  Wm.  L.  Bowditch; 
Argument  of  F.  N.  Williams  on  Limiting  Taxation,  etc., 
in  Cities;  Letters  of  Columbus  and  Vespucius,  with  intro- 
duction by  George  Dexter;  Newspapers  and  Newspaper 
Writers  in  New  England,  1787-1815;  Census  of  the  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island,  1774;  Confession  and  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference; Catalogue  of  the  Groton  Public  Library,  1885; 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston,  1885;  Suffolk 
Deeds,  Liber  III;  Old  South  Leaflets;  Census  of  Massachu- 
setts, 3  Vols.,  1877;  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
etc.,  of  Massachusetts,  1885;  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Commission  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition;  Reports 
of  various  Charitable  Institutions  of  Boston  for  1885;  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  1885;  Tribute 
to  Samuel  Wetmore  and  General  Grant  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  1885;  Resources 
and  Attractions  of  Utah,  1882. 
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From  Wm.  D.  Hixson. — The  Genesis  of  a  Pioneer  Common- 
wealth, 1885. 

From  G.  A.  Hobart. — Lives  of  Grant  and  Colfax,  by  Deacon 
Dye;  The  Canadian  Almanac,  1866;  Monthly  Report  of  the 
Merchants'  Union  Law  Company,  186?;  The  American 
Freedman,  1866;  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  of  New  Jersey,  1869;  Providence 
Mining  Company,  of  New  York,  1869;  General  Tax  Laws 
of  New  Jersey,  1862;  Journal  of  the  Fifty-first  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  Georgia, 
1873;  Messages  of  the  Mayors  of  New  York  and  of  New 
Orleans,  1872;  Reports  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Barnabas. 

From  Samuel  H.  Hunt. — The  History  of  Maryland,  by  John 
L.  Bozman;  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
York,  1671  to  1775;  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
1711;  The  Readable  Dictionary,  by  John  Williams,  1809; 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  18^0;  Memoirs  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  by  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  1820;  The 
Bible  in  Spain,  by  George  Borrow,  1843;  Hutch  in's  Alma- 
nac and  Ephemeris,  1790,  1792,  1800  to  1804;  Greenleaf's 
Almanac,  1798;  Orams'  Almanac,  1805  to  1808;  Town  and 
Country  Almanac,  1794,  1796,  1800. 

From  E.  Q.  and  G.  M.  Keasbey.—lswN  Jersey  Law  Jour- 
nal, Vol.  VII. 

From  George  W.  Lane. — Aztlan — The  History,  Resources  and 
Attractions  of  New  Mexico,  by  Wm.  G.  Bitch,  1885. 

From  Hon.  Herman  Lehlbach . — U.  S.  Consular  Reports,  Nos. 
49  to  51;  also  Nos.  54  to  57;  Three  Maps  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

From  William  Nelson. — Manual  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Petersburg,  Va. ,  1833;  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  by  Charles  H.  Parkhurst;  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1885:  Proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Freeholders  of  Passaic  County,  L886j  The 
Telescope,  published  by  Wm.  Burnett  &  Co..  N.  Y..  L824; 
Seini -Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  English  High  School, 
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Boston,  1871;  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  David  Abra- 
hams; also  on  the  Death  of  Martin  Witbeck,  by  Key.  Oscar 
H.  Gregory;  Discourse  by  J.  Hawes,  D.D.,  in  Memory  of 
Thomas  Scott  Williams;  In  Memoriam,  Lizzie  Wyatt  Ab- 
bott; Address  on  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Brayton, 
by  Rev.  Charles  Wiley;  Memorial  Services  at  Newark,  on 
the  Occasion  of  the  Burial  of  James  A.  Garfield;  Address 
on  the  Death  of  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton;  Memorial  of  the 
Life  and  Services  of  Gen.  John  A.  Sutter;  Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Hubbard,  by  Rev.  John  E.  Todd; 
Memorial  of  Rev.  James  Scott,  D.D.;  Oration  before  the 
Council  and  Citzens  of  Monrovia,  Liberia,  by  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Crummell;  Valedictory  Sermon,  by  Rev.  A.  Elmen- 
dorf,  D.D.;  Speech  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Garfield,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  National  Destiny  and  Our  Country,  by  Rev.  D.  T. 
Robertson;  Sermon  before  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society, 
by  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D. ;  Address  before  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  by  Edward  P.  Humphrey, 
D.D.;  Address  by  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter,  D.D.,  before  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York;  Address  on  Temper- 
ance, by  G.  I.  Grosvernor;  Discourse  on  Domestic  Missions, 
by  Rev.  Elbert  S.  Potter;  Address  at  Commencement  of 
Union  College,  by  Horatio  Potter,  LL.D.,  1875;  Address 
at  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  by  Rev.  J.  Trumbull 
Backus,  D.  D.;  Address  at  the  Laying  of  the  Corner-stone 
of  Christ  Church,  Lexington,  Ky.,  by  Rev.  James  Craik; 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Zachary  Taylor,  by  Rev.  A.  B. 
Van  Zandt;  Sermon  on  the  Equality  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  by  Rev.  H.  Mandeville,  D.D.;  Discourse  before  the 
Literary  Societies  of  Geneva  College,  by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.D.; 
Discourse  in  Memory  of  Rev.  Henry  G.  Livingston,  by 
Wm.  J.  R.  Taylor;  Address  before  the  Hermean  Society  of 
Geneva,  by  Wm.  B.  Sprague,  D.D.;  Should  the  Reformed 
Church  of  America  Continue  a  Separate  Organization  ?  by 
Rev.  William  Van  Benschoten;  Baccalaureate  Address  by 
Benjamin  Hale,  D.D.,  President  of  Geneva  College;  Ser- 
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mons  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  Ezra  Ripley,  by  Rev.  C.  Frost 
and  Rev.  C.  Francis;  Historical  Discourse,  by  Wm.  J.  R. 
Taylor;  Fifty  Years  a  Pastor,  by  Rev.  John  McDowell, 
D.D. ;  The  Prospect  of  the  Ages,  a  poem,  by  Wm.  H.  C. 
Hosmer;  The  Life  and  Crime  of  Capt.  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
by  George  A.  Townsend;  Catalogues  of  Rutgers  College, 
and  Reports  of  Rutgers  Scientific  School;  The  Railway 
Problem,  by  Franklin  B.  Gowen;  Militia  Law  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  Open  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, by  Pliny  Freeman;  Pleuro-Pneumonia  among  Cattle 
in  New  Jersey;  The  Mediatorial  Probation,  a  Sermon  by 
Rev.  G.  W.  Heacock;  The  Jewish  Chronicle,  three  num- 
bers; In  Chancery  of  New  Jersey,  between  Lister  and  Lis- 
ter et.  als.,  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court;  Mary  Denus  v.  The 
City  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  The  State  v.  the  same;  H.  B.  An- 
derson v.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.;  The  Con- 
sumers' Coal  Co.  v.  Chas.  Hutchinson;  The  State  ex  rel., 
Mutual  B.  L.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Wm.  T.  Utter;  The  State  ads. 
The  City  of  Newark;  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Rev.  John 
Hancock,  by  E.  H.  Stokes;  Ceremonies  at  the  Laying  of 
the  Corner-stone  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Paterson, 
N.  J. ;  Sermon  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  Rev.  E. 
B.  Pusey;  Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  Northern  Diocese  of  New  Jersey;  U. 
S.  Circuit  Court  of  New  York  city;  Ezra  Wells  v.  Henry 
H.  Jaques  et  als.;  Sermon  before  General  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  U.  S.,  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Alfred  Lee,  D.D.;  The  Record  of  the  Democratic  Party; 
The  Revenue  Stamp  Catalogue,  1874;  Catalogue  of  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Coins;  The  Postage  stamp  Catalogue; 
Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  five  numbers,  1874;  Railroad  Sta- 
tistics of  the  State  of  New  York,  1855;  Report  of  the 
Township  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Belleville,  L882; 
Journal  of  the  Sixteenth  Session  of  the  National  Encamp- 
ment of  the  G.  A.  R.  of  the  Republic  L882;  The  same  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  of  the  Department   of  Ohio,  L88»;  Decisions 
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and  Opinions  of  the  Commander-in-chief  and  Jndge- Advo- 
cate of  the  G.  A.  R.  of  the  Republic,  1884;  Report  of  the 
Receipts,  etc.  of  the  County  of  Hudson,  1884;  The  Massa- 
chusetts Magazine,  Vol.  II.,  No.  4;  Minutes  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Session  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  1885;  Report 
of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  for  year  ending  May 
7,  1885;  Minutes  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Anniversary  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Baptist  Sunday-school  Convention,  1876;  Re- 
ports of  Various  Officers  of  the  City  of  Newark  and  of  the 
County  of  Essex;  Points  of  Common  Law  opposed  to  some 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Smith's  Views  of  Ecclesiastical  Law;  The  Cen- 
tennial Wealth  of  the  World,  containing  names  of  some  of 
its  richest  men;  Journal  of  the  Third  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Long  Island,  1870. 

From  Franklin  M.  Olds. — Origin  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
with  the  Washington  Pedigree. 

From  Rev.  S.  D.  Peel. — The  American  Antiquarian  and 
Oriental  Journal,  Vol.  VII. 

From  Samuel  H.  Pennington,  M.D. — Memoir  of  Dr.  Valentine 
Mott,  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Francis;  Memorial  of  Rev.  Ravaud  K. 
Rodgers,  by  George  Sheldon,  D.D,;  In  Memoriam  Hon. 
Horace  Binney,  1875;  President  Lincoln,  a  Faithful  Son, 
by  Samuel  M.  Hamill,  D.D. ;  Address  before  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
New  York,  by  Alfred  C.  Post,  M.D.;  Catalogues  of  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey;  List  of  Princeton  Men  residing  in  New  York  and 
Vicinity;  Catalogues  of  Rutgers  College  and  of  Rutgers 
Scientific  School;  also  of  Union  College;  of  Dartmouth 
Medical  College;  of  Vassar  College;  of  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute; Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Banks  and  Bankers; 
The  Silver  Question,  1878;  Future  Paper  Money  of  this 
Country,  by  Lyman  H.  Atwater;  Resumption,  an  Address 
by  George  S.  Coe,  1870;  The  Money  Agitation,  1879;  Ad- 
ministration of  Customs  Collections  and  National  Banking 
Laws;  Reports  of  various  Charitable  Associations,  Asylums 
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and  Hospitals ;  Anthropology  of  Evolutionism  and  the 
Bible,  by  John  F.  Duffield,  D.D.;  Proceedings  of  the  Mor- 
ton Testimonial;  Financial  Eesources  of  Arkansas;  The 
Question  of  Taxation,  1864;  Scientific  Men  and  the  Press 
on  the  Sugar  Question;  History  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron 
District,  by  A.  B.  Swinefield,  1871;  A  Plea  for  Candor  in 
Bible  Beading,  1878;  The  Sugar  Industry  of  the  U.  S., 
and  the  Tarilf,  1878;  The  Labor  Side  of  the  Great  Sugar 
Question,  1878;  Elizabeth,  N".  J.,  a  Glance  at  the  Past  and 
Future  of,  by  S.  J.  Ahern,  1879;  Pollution  of  the  Passaic 
River,  1882;  Hygienic  Institutions,  by  Prof.  George  A. 
Smyth;  Palestine  Scientific  Exploration  Society  Bulletins; 
Late  Fall  and  Winter  Notes  of  Some  Birds  in  the  Vicinity 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  by  W.  E.  D.  Scott;  Notes  on  Birds  at 
Twin  Lakes,  Colorado,  by  the  same;  Proboscis  of  the  House 
Fly,  by  G.  Macloskie,  LL.D.;  A  Plea  for  a  More  Thorough 
Study  of  the  Semitic  Languages  in  America,  by  Samuel  J. 
Curtis,  Jr.;  The  Prophecies  of  Moses,  Daniel,  Micah,  Peter 
and  John,  1873. 

From  Franklin  P.  Rice. — A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Major  Ezra 
Beaman,  by  Albert  A.  Lovell,  1882;  Incidents  of  the  First 
and  Second  Settlements  of  Worcester,  by  Francis  E.  Blake, 
1884. 

From  Mrs.  W.  B.  Rogers. — Memoir  of  Hon.  James  Savage, 
LL.D.,  by  George  S.  Hillard,  1878. 

From  Hon.  John  W.  Taylor. — In  N.  J.  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals:  Fred.  W.  Morris  v.  The  State;  Freeholders  of 
Essex  County  v.  the  State;  N.  J.  Supreme  Court:  The 
State  v.  The  Driggs  Drainage  Co.,  et  als. ;  Lamed  v.  The 
American  Dock  and  Improvement  Co.,  et  als.;  Essex  Or- 
phans' Court'.  Julia  Wilson  v.  Win.  B.  Guild;  Trial  and 
Sentence  of  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.;  Speech  of  J.  W. 
Taylor,  on  the  Washington  St.  Bridge  Bill;  Annual  Returns 
of  General  Elections  in  New  Jersey,  from  1876  to  L884;  A 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  by  John  Pruden,  two 
Vols.,   8vo.,    1873;  Trow's  New  York  city   Directory    for 
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1883;  Gopsill's  Newark  Directory  for  1867;  Holbrooke 
Newark  Directory  from  1867  to  1882  inclusive,  16  Vols. 

From  Arthur  Ward,  M.  D. — Manuscript  Oration  by  Rev. 
Hooper  Cummings,  delivered  July  4,  1822;  Two  Manu- 
script Sermons  by  the  same. 

From  Stephen  Wiches,  M.  D. — Annual  Reports  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Children's  Aid  Society  from  1868  to  1884;  General  Re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  the  same,  1881;  Lafayette 
Ave.  Church,  its  History  and  Conservative  Services,  by 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  1885. 

From  James  Grant  Wilson. — A  Copy  of  D wight's  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  once  the  property  of  Col.  John  Bayard;  A 
Copy  of  D obeli's  Evangelical  Hymns,  once  the  property  of 
Chief  Justice  Kirkpatrick;  Eumenes,  once  the  property  of 
Col.  John  Bayard. 

From  Isaac  F.  Wood. — Constitution,  By-Laws,  etc.,  of  the 
St.  Nicholas  Club  of  New  York  City,  1854-5. 

From  Oliver  Woodioard. — Letters  to  Various  Persons  signed 
Tamoc  Caspepina,  1772;  History  of  the  American  War 
(no  title  page);  Universal  Traveller  (no  title  page);  A  Re- 
view of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Mexican  War, 
by  Wm.  Jay,  184(J;  Voyage  to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  by  Jo- 
seph Hawkins,  1797. 

From  James  Yard. — The  Monmouth  Democrat,  1883  and 
1884^  bound. 

From  John  C.  Youngblood. — "  The  Record,"  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Morristown,  Vols.  I  to  IV. 


MAY   MEETING,  1886. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  May  20,  1886. 

The  Society  met  this  day  at  noon  at  the  rooms,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Kev.  Dr.  Ha  mill,  in  the  Chair,  assisted  by  Vice- 
Presidents  Jo-Htf  T.  Nixon  and  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Penxixg- 
ton. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  were  read  by  the  Re- 
cording Secretary  and  approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Stephen  Wickes,  read 
the  more  interesting  correspondence  received  since  the  last 
meeting.  Among  the  letters  was  one  from  William  W.  Far- 
rar,  inquiring  about  a  Farrar  family  from  Connecticut,  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  in  Newark.  Also  from  C.  W.  Opdyke, 
asking  for  information  regarding  the  New  Jersey  ancestry  of 
that  family.  Also  from  Mrs.  Katherine  Hodges,  of  Bergen 
Point,  in  regard  to  the  ancestry  and  early  history  of  General 
Zebulon  M.  Pike,  the  discoverer  of  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado.* 
Daniel  R.  Randall,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  extended 
an  invitation  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
asking  this  Society  to  join  in  the  celebration  at  Annapolis 
of  the  Preliminary  Convention  held  there  in  September, 
J  786,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  convention  of  1787  thai 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  William  Nelsox  this  invitation  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 
The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Librarian  were  presented 


♦General  Pike  was  born  at  Lamberton  (South  Trenton),  and  was  ttu>  son  of  Major 
Zebulon  Pike,  of  the  Woodbridge  family,  and  who  served  in  Ool  Moylan's  lYnn 
sylvania  Dragoons  in  the  Revolution.— Barber  <0  Hoicc's  OoUectiom  <>/  V.  ./.,  ifcaJ; 
Whitehead's  Perth  Amboy ;  Stryker's  New  Jersey  in  the  Revolution.  St.;  |  Penn. 
Archives,  XL,  127;  Wilson's  Naval  and  Military  Biography,  1S17,  II.,  ML 
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and  read.  The  Treasurer  reported  $1,415.81  on  hand  avail- 
able for  current  expenses. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  that  the  work  of  the 
Society  was  still  going  forward  steadily  and  with  gratifying 
results. 

"At  the  last  annual  meeting  reference  was  made  to  the  ex- 
istence of  local  and  county  historical  societies  in  the  State, 
and  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  subject  of  bringing  them  into  affili- 
ation Avith  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  The  Com- 
mittee has  corresponded  with  the  Societies  and  finds  that 
some  method  of  co-operation  in  historical  research  would  be 
not  only  acceptable,  but  by  the  most  of  them  is  earnestly  de- 
sired. 

"  The  following  is  recommended  to  the  Society  by  the  Com- 
mittee, as  a  basis  of  co-operation  in  historical  research  be- 
tween the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  and  the  Historical 
Societies  now  formed  or  which  may  be  hereafter  constituted 
in  the  counties  of  the  State: 

"  First. — Eepresentation  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
State  Society  by  delegates  to  the  number  of  not  more  than 
three,  to  be  elected  by  each  local  Society,  who  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  the  floor  in  the  discussion  of  all  subjects 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  Society  and  historical  literature. 
The  names  of  the  delegates,  when  duly  accredited,  to  be  en- 
tered upon  the  minutes  of  the  Society. 

"Second. — Each  local  Society  shall  receive,  so  long  as  it 
maintains  its  functions  according  to  the  requirements  of  its 
constitution,  a  copy  of  the  publications  of  the  State  Society, 
as  they  shall  be  issued  by  the  same. 

"  Third.— -The  eighth  order  of  business  in  the  By-Laws  of 
the  State  Society  shall  be  deemed  to  include  verbal  commu- 
nications from  the  county  or  local  Societies  upon  the  work  of 
those  represented. 

"  Fourth. — The  State  Society  shall  set  apart  proper  recepta- 
cles in  its  Library  for  the  convenience  of  the  county  or  local 
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Societies  in  the  preservation  of  all  papers  read  before  them, 
or  published  in  local  newspapers;  also  old  manuscripts,  maps 
or  relics;  all  to  be  properly  indexed  by  the  Librarian  of  the 
State  Society,  and  to  be  held  as  the  property  of  the  depositing 
Society.  In  case  any  Society  elects  to  retain  them  in  its  own 
custody,  it  shall  furnish  yearly  to  the  Librarian  of  the  State 
Society  a  catalogue  of  its  collections  and  copies  of  papers 
read,  or,  if  they  have  been  printed,  copies  in  print.  When 
any  Society  ceases  to  maintain  its  active  historical  work 
for  which  it  was  constituted,  its  collections  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  the  State  Society,  subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  depositing  Society  in  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  its 
active  work. 

"Fifth. — The  constitutions  of  the  co-operating  Societies 
shall  not  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society.  A  copy  of  the  constitution  of  each  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  State  Society,  and  also  an 
annual  list  of  officers  and  members,  with  the  residence  of  each. 

"Sixth. — Upon  the  adoption  of  these  methods  of  co-opera- 
tion by  any  county  or  local  Historical  Society  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  same  and  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  such 
meeting,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  being  sent 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Few  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  such  Society  shall  be  recognized  as  in  auxiliary  rela- 
tions with  the  same,  and  as  entitled  to  the  privileges  contem- 
plated in  this  basis  of  mutual  historical  work." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  concurred  in. 

The  Committee  on  Library  reported  8,197  bound  vol- 
umes now  in  the  Library,  89  volumes  and  904  pamphlets 
having  been  added  since  the  January  meeting. 

The  Committee  on  Colonial  Documents  reported  that 
Vol.  X  was  still  in  the  printer's  hands,  with  nearly  400  pages 
completed.  It  was  thought  it  would  be  still  more  interesting 
than  the  preceding  volume.  There  was  an  abundance  of  ma- 
terial for  three  or  four  more  volumes,  not  including  the  min- 
utes of  the  Council,  which  had  never  been  printed  at  all. 
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Mr.  William  Nelson  offered  the  following: 

Whereas,  The  first  inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  President 
of  the  United  States  took  place  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  April  30,  1789, 
which  event  marked  the  beginning  of  our  present  system  of  national  gov- 
ernment, under  which  we  have  prospered  so  amazingly  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury, and  it  seems  eminently  proper  that  an  event  of  such  importance 
should  be  appropriately  commemorated ;  and 

Whereas,  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  steps  to 
ensure  a  fitting  celebration  of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  this  occasion, 
and  has  memorialized  Congress  to  that  end, 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  regards  with  ap- 
proval the  proposed  celebration  at  New  York  on  April  30,  1889,  of  the 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  first  inauguration  of  George  Wash- 
ington as  President,  and  will  be  pleased  to  co-operate  in  the  movement. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee of  five  members  of  this  Society,  of  whom  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Niles 
shall  be  Chairman,  to  represent  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  in 
the  proposed  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  institution  of  our  national 
Government;  and  that  said  Committee  have  prepared  a  series  of  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  New  Jersey's  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

After  some  approving  remarks  by  several  gentlemen  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  President 
appointed  as  the  Committee  ex-Speaker  Nathaniel  Niles,  the 
Hon.  John  T.  Nixon,  General  William  8.  Stryker,  the  Hon. 
Joel  Parker  and  William  Nelson. 

The  Eev.  B.  C.  Megie,  D.  D.,  stated  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral desire  by  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schooley's 
Mountain  that  a  meeting  of  the  Society  should  be  held  at 
that  place  in  September  next.  Mr.  Coleman,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Heath  House,  and  Mr.  dwell,  proprietor  of  Belmont 
Hall,  had  offered  to  entertain  the  members  for  a  day  without 
expense.  The  Society  had  some  years  ago  accepted  such  an 
invitation,  but  for  some  reason  the  meeting  was  not  held. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Mott,  Mr.  Hagema^ 
and  others,  the  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  matter  of  ar- 
ranging a  programme  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee with  power,  and  Dr.  Megie  was  asked  to  co-operate  with 
the  Committee  to  that  end. 
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The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  folio wi ng 
list,  and  the  gentlemen  named  were  thereupon  balloted  for 
and  elected : 

RESIDENT  MEMBERS. 


Elected  May  20,  1886. 

W.  Pennington,  M.  D.,  Baskingr'ge.  Benj  T.  Van  Alen,  Newark. 

Moses  J.  DeWitt,  Newark. 

Charles  T.  Glen,  Newark. 

Samuel  V.  Hulse,  Newark. 

Chandler  W.  Riker,  Newark. 

H.  F.  Osborne,  Newark. 

Otto  H.  Schulte,  Newark. 

Edgar  E.  Bond,  Newark. 

Horace  S.  Osborne,  Newark. 

Halsey  M.  Barrett,  Newark. 

Charles  Borcherling,  Newark. 

Frank  Bartlett,  Newark. 

Charles  H.  Halfpenny,  Newark. 

Frederick  H.  Pilch,  Newark. 

Thomas  Anderson,  Newark. 

JohnV.  Diefenthaeler,  Newark. 

William  A.  Ripley,  Newark. 

Jos.  D.  Osborne,  M.  D.,  Newark. 

Albert  0.  Headley,  Newark. 

John  F.  Anderson,  Newark. 

John  S.  Clark,  Newark. 

James  Perry,  Newark. 

Henry  J.  Budd,  Mt.  Holly. 

Franklin  B.  Levis,  Mt.  Holly. 

B.  F.  H.  Shreve,  Mt.  Holly. 

M.  S.  Pancoast,  Mt.  Holly. 


Herbert  Boggs,  Newark. 
Edward  H.  Duryee,  Newark. 
Edwin  W.  Hine,  Orange. 
William  R.  Ward,  Waverly. 
James  Peck,  Orange. 
Jeremiah  D.  Pointer,  Newark. 
Alexander  Grant,  Newark. 
Elwood  C.  Harris,  Newark. 
Thomas  S.  Henry,  Newark. 
John  H.  McCracken,  Newark. 
John  A.  Miller,  Jr.,  Newark. 
Benjamin  Atha,  Newark. 
Leslie  D.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Newark. 
Isaac  F.  Wood,  Rahway. 
Alexander  Elliot,  Jr  ,  Paterson. 
A.  A.  MacWithey,  M.  D.,  Poinpton. 
Abraham  Jackson.  Jersey  City. 
George  Roome,  Lincoln  Park. 
Henry  C.  Williams,  Hightstowm, 
Morris  R.  Hamilton,  Trenton. 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  Henderson,  Trenton. 
Washington  B.  Williams,  Newark. 
Benjamin  F.  Crane,  Newark. 
Chas.  Bispham,  M.  D.,  Mt.  Holly. 
Howard  C.  Levis,  Mt.  Holly. 


Edward  B.  Sterling,  Trenton. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBER. 
John  Q.  Richardson,  Wabashaw,  Minnesota. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Israel  W.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  membership,  and 
the  nominations  under  the  rules  were  laid  over  until  the  next 
meeting. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Coe,  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee were  authorized  in  their  discretion  to  have  a  sign  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  building,  to  indicate  the  location  of  the 
Society's  rooms. 

The  Society  then  listened  to  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Allen  H. 
Brown,  of  Mays  Landing,  on  "Jonathan  Pitney,  M.D. — 
Fifty  Years  of  Progress  in  South  Jersey." 

Dr.  Wickes  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Brown  for  his  admirable  address,  and  that  a 
copy  be  requested  for  publication.     Which  was  agreed  to. 

A  recess  followed,  during  which  the  Society  and  their 
friends  present  discussed  a  lunch,  spread  in  the  rooms  of  St. 
John's  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  No.  1,  on  the  floor  above,  the  lodge 
having  kindly  placed  their  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  So- 
ciety for  this  occasion.  The  large  and  exceedingly  varied 
collections  of  the  Society  were  also  examined  with  interest  by 
those  present. 

On  re-assembling,  John  F.  Hageman,  Esq.,  of  Princeton, 
delivered  an  address  on  "The  Life,  Character  and  Services 
of  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  LL.D.,  of  New  Jersey,  late 
Secretary  of  State  in  President  Arthur's  Cabinet." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mott  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  tendered  Mr.  Hageman  for  his  eloquent  address,  and  that 
a  copy  be  requested  for  publication. 

Judge  Nixon  stated  that  soon  after  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
had  declined  the  English  mission,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant,  he  expressed  his  surprise  to  him 
that  he  should  decline  so  great  an  honor,  to  which  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen replied:  "Mrs.  Frelinghuysen  had  difficulties  in 
her  mind  about  subjecting  our  daughters  to  the  unchristian 
influences  of  a  court  life,  and  I  sympathized  with  her  in 
that  feeling." 

The  President  remarked  upon  the  exceeding  urbanity  of 
M  r.  Frelinghuysen  on  all  occasions. 
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Dr.  Mott  said  one  thing  that  impressed  him  greatly  was 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  unfailing  interest  in  religious  matters; 
he  had  known  him  to  address  a  little  meeting  of  a  Bible  So- 
ciety in  a  rural  neighborhood  with  as  much  eloquence  and 
impressiveness  as  if  he  was  speaking  on  National  topics  before 
an  immense  political  gathering. 

Mr.  Nelson  remarked  that  all  Jerseymen  had  followed 
with  pride  Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  remarkably  successful  and 
honored  career  through  his  life.  It  was  gratifying  to  find 
that  his  good  fortune  had  attended  him  even  in  death,  in 
securing  for  him  so  eloquent  and  altogether  admirable  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  as  that  to  which  the  Society  had  just  listened, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hageman. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Thayer,  of  Trenton,  thought  the  paper  ought 
to  be  widely  distributed,  that  it  might  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  young  man  in  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Mott's  motion  was  then  adopted. 

Henry  Race,  M.D.,  of  Pittstown,  then  read  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  Miss  Jennie  McOrea,  who  was  born  at  Bedminster, 
Somerset  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1753,  and  was  killed,  and 
scalped  by  the  Indians,  near  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  July  27, 
1777. 

Dr.  Mott  said  this  paper  contained  the  fullest  and  minutes! 
account  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  Miss  McCrea  and  her 
family,  and  it  ought  to  be  of  permanent  value.  He  therefore 
moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Dr.  Race 
for  his  paper,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  publication. 

Mr.  A.  V.  D.  Honeyman,  of  Somerville,  stated  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  McDowell  property  referred  to  by  Dr.  Race  was 
still  in  possession  of  the  family.  Mrs.  McDowell,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  McDowell,  had  come  to  this  meeting  to  hear 
this  paper  read.  Mr.  Honeyman  exhibited  a  deed  by  the  ex- 
ecutors of  Rev.  James  McOrea,  immediately  after  his  death, 
to  Mr.  McAllister,  signed  by   Catharine  McCrea,  his  widow. 
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and  James  McCrea,  his  son,  a  brother  of  Jane,  the  subject  of 
the  sketch,  dated  December  3,  1769.  The  Kev.  Mr.  McCrea's 
will  was  dated  1766. 

Dr.  Mott's  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  McDowell  presented  to  the  Society  several  pieces  of 
wood  taken  from  a  large  rafter  in  the  room  where  Jennie  was 
born;  which  rafter  or  beam  was  removed  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  two  or  three  years  ago. 

The  President  accepted  Mrs.  McDowell's  gift  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned. 


$tltttkn»  torn  $MWvm&mtf 

Laid  before  the  Society,  May  20,  1886: 

New  York,  March  11,  1886. 

Dr.    Stephen    Wickes,   Corresponding   Secretary  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society: 

Dear  Sir — I  wish  to  trace  the  genealogical  connection 
between  Gysbert  Op  Dyck,  who  was  a  prominent  officer  of 
the  West  India  Company,  at  "New  Amsterdam  "  (New  York) 
from  1635  fco  1664,  and  Joshua  Opdycke,  my  great-great-grand- 
father, who  was  a  resident  in  Kingwood,  Hunterdon  County, 
N.  J.,  1760  to  1790,  at  least,  and  who  probably  came  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Princeton  or  of  Freehold,  N.  J.  He 
may  have  been  born  1720.     » 

The  Records  of  "New  Amsterdam "  up  to  1664  are  very 
full  as  to  Guysbert  Op  Dyck,  but  after  that  point  the  name 
of  Op  Dyck  disappears  entirely  from  all  documents  and  all 
town  lists,  etc.,  of  New  York  State.  He  doubtless  was  un- 
willing to  remain  under  the  English  captors;  and  he  probably 
took  his  family  to  New  Jersey,  as  his  niece  was  Lady  Carteret, 
from  whom  Elizabeth  was  named,  and  who  governed  New  Jer- 
sey in  her  husband's  absence.*  Guysbert's  sons  were  Lodo- 
wick,  baptised  1646,  who  removed  to  Rhode  Island  and 
changed  his  name  to  Updike;  Johannes  and  Jacob,  twins,  bap- 
tised 1658,  and  one  of  whom  was  probably  father,  or  grand- 
father, of  my  ancestor  Joshua. 

Can  you  assist  me,  or  direct  me  in  my  pious  search  ?  My 
father  was  a  member  of  your  Society,  but  his  life  was  too  busy 
an  one  for  genealogy,  though  he  often  spoke  of  this. 

Your  Respectfully, 

C.  W.  OPDYKE. 


*  Lady  Elizabeth  Carteret,  wife  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  one  of  the  original  Pro- 
prietors of  New  Jersey,  was  never  in  New  Jersey,  nor  was  her  husband.  The  gov 
eminent  was  administered  by  his  fourth  cousin,  Philip  Carteret,  Governor  of  New- 
Jersey,  1665-82.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rlohard  Smith,  oi  Smithto*  o, 
Long  Island,  widow  of  Capt.  William  Lawrence,  of  Few's  Neek.  Long  Island.  She 
was  married  to  Governor  Carteret  in  April,  1681,  and  on  his  death,  in  December 
1622,  she  married  (1685)  Col.  Richard  Townley,  of  Elizabeth-Town.  UatjiiliVs  Eliz- 
abeth-Town, 212-13. 


Announced  May  20,  1886. 

From  Authors — Patrick  Chalmers:  The  Adhesive  Postage- 
stamp,  with  Papers  on  the  Penny  Postage  Eeform. — Amasa 
M.  Eaton:  The  French  Spoliation  Claims  and  Rhode  Island 
Claimants. — Rev.  C.  F.  Edivards:  Some  Accounts  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Toms  River,  N.  J. — Rev.  George 
M.  Hills,  D.D.:  The  Gates  of  Zion,  Sermon  by  Robert  Sin. 
neckson;  Excelsior  Songs  and  Poems;  National  Transitions, 
Moonly  Voice. — J.  B.  Somers*,  M.  D. :  Life  of  Richard 
Somers  of  the  U.S.  Army. — Robert  D.  Weeks:  Genealogy 
of  the  Family  of  George  Weeks  of  Dorchester,  Mass. 

From  the  United  States  Government:'  Report  of  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1883-84;  Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.  S., 
by  Albert  Williams,  Jr.;  Fifth  Annual  Report  Geological 
Survey;  Congressional  Globe,  Vols.  44  to  49,  56,  65,66,  67; 
Congressional  Record,  Vols.  2  to  8,  26  to  32,  40,  42,  51 
to  59,  62,  63;  Patent  Office  Gazette,  Vol.  34,  etc.;  Reports 
of  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States,  Nos.  58  to  63. 

From  Societies — American  Antiquarian  Society:  Proceed- 
ings of,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  1,  New  Series;  Newspapers  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland  and  Virginia,  of  various  old  dates. — Ameri- 
can Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society:  Proceedings  of, 
March,  1885. — American  Philosophical  Society:  Proceed- 
ings of,  Vol.  XXIII,  Nos.  122. — Bostonian  Society:  Pro- 
ceedings of  January  12,  1885. — Buffalo  Historical  Society: 
Annual  Report  of,  1886. — Canadian  Institute:  Proceed- 
ings of,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3.—  Chicago  Historical  Society :  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  of;  Sketch  of  Samuel  de  Champ- 
hiin,  by  II.  H.  Hurlburt. — Essex  Institute:  Historical  Col- 
lections, Vol.  XXII,  Nos.  7,  8,  9. — Georgia  Historical  So- 
ciety: Free  Masonry  in  Georgia  in  the  Days  of  the  Old  Col- 
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ony,  1885. — Huguenot  Society  of  America:  Commemoration 
of  the  Bi-Centennial  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
— IndianRigliW  Association:  Third  Annual  Eeport,  1880. 
— Ioiva  Historical  Society:  Iowa  Historical  Record. — Mary- 
land Historical  Society:  The  Archives  of  Maryland. — New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society:  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register. — New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Society:  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record. 
— Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia: 
Proceedings  of,  1885. — Pennsylvania  Historical  Society: 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography. — Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Society:  The  Huguenots  and  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
by  Wm.  Gammell. —  Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio 
Historical  Society:  War  Memoranda,  by  Col.  Chas.  Whit- 
tlesey.—  Wisconsin  Historical  Society :  Annual  Report  of, 
1886. 

From  Colleges  and  Libraries — Cornell  University:  Li- 
brary Bulletins;  The  Cornell  University  Register,  1885-8G. 
Marietta  College:  Catalogue  of,  1885-86;  The  Fiftietli  An- 
niversary of  Marietta  College,  Addresses  and  Proceedings; 
Report  of  Massachusetts  State  Library,  for  1885;  Report  of 
Taunton  Public  Library,  for  1885. 

From  the  City  of  Boston. — Report  of  the  Record  Commis- 
sioners, 1742  to  1757. 

From  Diplomatic  Review  of  London. — The  Free  Press  (Dip- 
lomatic Review  after  Vol.  13),  Vols.  III.  to  XXV.,  with 
Supplement  thereto,  1856  to  1877. 

From  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. — Report  of 
the  Trustees,  1885-86. 

From  Obadiah  Boy  den. — Correspondence  on  the  Subject  of 
Atmospheric  Electricity,  by  Seth  Boyden. 

From  Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee.  D.  D. — Archaeological  Institute  o( 
America;  Papers  on  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens,  with  Annual  Reports  of  the  same:  His- 
tory of  Harvard  College;  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  v. 
The  People's  Telephone  Co.;  History  of  a  Title,  by  V.  N. 
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(Crocker;  Baptist  Doctrine,  by  Eev.  Charles  A.  Jenkins; 
The  Beckett-Denison  Collection;  Golden  Truth,  A  Course 
of  Sermons,  by  John  N.  Norton;  Manual  of  Statistics,  Rail- 
roads, Grain  and  Produce;  Keport  of  the  President  and 
Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  1883-84,  1884-85;  Report  of 
the  Trustees  of  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  1886;  Report  of  the 
Boston  Land  Co.,  1885;  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Ho- 
meopathic Hospitals,  1884;  Address  before  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  1885;  Report 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1885;  Science,  A 
Weekly  Journal,  and  "Lend  A  Hand,"  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, both  continued. 
From  Eev.  Allen  H.  Brown. — Catalogues  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  New  York,  and  of  Princeon  Theologi- 
cal Seminary;  Reports  of  the  American  Bible  Society;  Re- 
ports of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  New 
York;  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Sessions  of  the  New  Jersey 
Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church;  Minutes  of  the  Sixtieth 
Session  of  the  Newark  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church; 
Wellesley  College  Calendar,  1877-78,  '80-81;  Catalogue  of 
the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  1873;  Report  of  the  Cleve- 
land Asylum  for  the  Insane,  1879;  Manual  of  the  Essex 
County  Bible  Society,  1879;  Report  of  the  Northern  Ohio 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  1875;  Minutes  of  the  New  Jersey 
Baptist  Association,  of  the  Central  New  Jersey  Baptist  As- 
sociation, of  the  East  New  Jersey  Baptist  Association,  and 
of  the  Trenton  Baptist  Association,  1873;  Report  o£  the 
New  Jersey  Sunday-school  Association,  1881;  Report  of  the 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  1882;  List  of  New  Jersey 
Newspapers,  1878;  Catalogue  of  Biddle  University,  N.  C, 
1882-83;  Four  Lectures  on  the  Religious  Use  of  Property, 
by  Rev.  John  Hall,  1883;  Reports  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Children's  Sea-shore  House, 
of  the  Sea-side  House  for  Invalid  Women,  and  of  the  Union 
Mission  School  at  Atlantic  City;  Reports  of  the  City  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Boston,  and  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
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New  York,  1881;  The  Book  of  Discipline  as  Adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America, 
1883;  Catalogue  of  the  German  Theological  Seminary  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  1877-78;  Catalogue  of  the  Freehold  Insti- 
tute, 1883;  Catalogue  of  Glendale  Female  College,  Ohio, 
1883;  Address  to  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America;  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Sabbath 
Association,  1883;  Catalogue  of  the  Books  and  Tracts  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication;  Wilson's  Presby- 
terian Historical  Almanac. 
From  Ernest  E.  Coe. — Charter  of  the  City  of  Poughkeepsie, 
1883;  Messages  of  the  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  1884  and  1885; 
Opinion  of  J.  W.  Taylor  on  the  Legality  of  the  Taxation 
of  National  Bank  Shares,  etc.;  Report  of  the  Newark  City 
Home,  1885;  Report  on  the  Improved  Sewage  System; 
Proposed  Law  to  Furnish  the  People  of  Newark  with 
Water;  Act  Concerning  the  Collection  of  Taxes  in  Brook- 
lyn; Great  Auction  Sale  of  the  Newark  Savings  Institution, 
1886;  II.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Dinsmore  v.  The  Railroad  Co., 
1884;  Reports  of  the  Eighth  and  of  the  Thirteenth  Ward 
Associations  of  Newark,  1885;  Ordinances  of  the  City  of 
Newark;  The  "Big  N,"  or  the  Whirligig  of  Time,  1886; 
Report  of  the  Roseville  Improvement  Association,  J  880; 
Report  of  Commission  for  the  Restoration  of  the  State 
House,  1886;  Report  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  of  the  Commissioners  of  Pilotage,  of  the  N.  J.  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane,  and  of  the  Washington  Association  of 
N.  J.,  1885;  Report  of  the  N.  J.  Commissioners  to  the 
World's  Industrial  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  1884-85; 
Reports  of  the  N.  J.  School  of  Deaf  Mutes,  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  City  of  Newark,  of  the  Inspector  of  Fae  lories 
and  Workshops  of  N.  J.,  of  the  State  Library  of  N.  J.,  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  N.  ,!.,  of  the 
Adjutant-General  of  N.  J.,  and  of  the  State  Reform 
School,  1885;  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  of 
Essex  County,  N.  J.,   1879  to   L886;  Annual    Returns  of 
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General  Elections  from  1876  to  1884;  Report  of  Home  for 
Disabled  Soldiers,  1885;  Eeport  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  1882;  Report  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Fe- 
male Education  in  the  East,  1885. 

From  Prof.  George  H.  Cook. — Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Geologist  of  N.  J.,  1885. 

From  Dr.  Daniel  Draper. — NewYork  Meteorological  Observ- 
atory, Abstract  of  Registers  for  1885. 

From  Samuel  A.  Far  rand. — Memoirs  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray, by  S.  I.  Prime,  D.  D. 

From  Jabez  Fearey. — In  Chancery  of  N.  J.,  between  the  Do- 
mestic Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.,  Complainants,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.,  Defend- 
ants. 

From  Hon.  F.  8.  Fish.— Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geol- 
ogist for  1885;  also  reports  for  the  same  year  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries of  N".  J.,  Quartermaster-General,  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories and  Workshops,  Attorney- General,  Joint  Committee 
on  Treasurer's  Accounts,  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
State  Reform  School,  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reform  School,  State  Normal  School,  State  Li- 
brarian, Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  State  Prison,  State  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, Riparian  Commissioners,  Washington  Association, 
Commissioners  of  Pilotage;  Message  of  the  Governor;  Rules 
of  Practice  in  the  Senate  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment; 
Opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  State  v. 
the  State  Board  of  Assessors,  et  al. ;  Report  of  C.  H. 
Barney,  N.  J.  Commissioner  to  the  World's  Industrial 
Exhibition  at  New  Orleans. 

From  Frederick  Fischer. — Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Free- 
holders of  Essex  County,  1874,  1879  to  1885. 

From  Julius  Foster.— The  Presbyterian  Historical  Almanac 
and  Annual  Remembrancer,  by  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  1858, 
'59,  'Ml. 
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From  Merrill  Edwards  Gates,  LL.  D. — Seventeenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  1885. 

From  Mrs.  N.  N.  Halsted. — A  large  collection  of  pamphlets, 
consisting  of  Agricultural  Reports  and  papers,  numbering 
144;  New  Jersey  State  Legislative  Reports,  70;  College 
Catalogues  and  Circulars,  30;  Reports  of  various  Depart- 
ments of  the  U.  S.  Government,  20;  Addresses  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Pamphlets,  206;  making  a  total  of  470  pamph- 
lets and  6  bound  volumes;  also  a  copper-plate  portrait  of 
George  II.,  and  a  picture  entitled  "  Triumph  of  Liberty," 
both  framed. 

From  Morris  R.  Hamilton. — Minutes  of  the  30th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Editorial  Association  of  N.  J.,  1886. 

From  Charles  H.  Hart. — Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey 
Land  Society  of  the  2d  and  31st  of  May,  1788;  also  a  manu- 
script agreement  relative  to  the  distribution  of  land  of  said 
Society. 

From  J.  E.  Howell. — A  Historical  Sermon,  designed  as  a  Me- 
morial to  the  Inhabitants  of  Wantage,  Sussex  County,  N. 
J.,  by  Rev.  Peter  Kanouse,  A.  M.,  (reprint)  1878. 

From  E.  Q.  and  G.  M.  Keasbey. — The  New  Jersey  Law 
Journal. 

From  Hon.  Herman  LeliTbacli. — A  full  set  oi  maps  of  the 
battle-fields  of  the  late  War,  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

From  Williar.i  Nelson. — George  P.  Rowell  &  Co.'s  American 
Newspaper  Directory;  Farmer's  Almanac,  1881;  Report  on 
Sewerage  in  the  City  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  1874;  Message 
of  the  Mayor  of  New  Haven,  1878;  Speech  of  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton on  Fisheries  and  Fish  Culture,  1880;  Catalogue  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  1858-59;  Theological  Defence  of  Rev. 
James  DeKoven,  1874;  Report  of  Committee  in  charge  of 
Training  School  for  Nurses  in  N.  Y.  Hospital,  188tf;  The 
Cathedral  System,  by  Rev.  Francis  Granger,  1876;  Sermon 
by  Morgan  Dix,  1874;  Rules,  Regulations,  etc.,  of  the  Free 
Public  Librarv  of  Paterson,  1880;   Report  of  Duty  Test  o\' 
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Pumping  Engines  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1882;  Report  of  Re- 
ceipts and  Expenditures  of  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J.;  Message  of 
the  Major  of  Newark,  1882;  Report  of  St.  Barnabas  Hos- 
pital, 1874;  N.  J.  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Matter  of  Pro- 
bate of  the  last  will  of  Betsy  Marsh,  1877. 

From  S.  H.  Pennington,  M.  D. — Minutes  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1883-85;  Catalogue  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
1883-84,  1884-85,  1885-86;  Catalogue  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  1885-86;  The  Other  Side  of  the 
Chinese  Question,  1886. 

From  Hon.  John  W.  Taylor. — New  Jersey  Senate  Journal; 
Minutes  of  Assembly  and  Legislative  Documents,  1878. 

From  Rev.  J.  F.  Tuttle,.D.  I).— An  account  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago,  1883;  Addresses  and  Proceedings  at 
the  Semi-Centennial  Celebration  of  Marietta  College,  1885. 

From  Robert  D.  Weeks. — Records  of  Wm.  Spooner  of  Ply- 
mouth and  his  Descendants,  1883;  A  Genealogy  of  the  Fol- 
som  Family,  1615-1882;  History  of  the  Town  of  Goshen, 
Mass.,  1881;  History  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1877;  Session 
Book  (MS.)  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  with  papers  relating  to  the  same. 

From  Henry  C.  Williams. — Fifty-five  Portraits  of  prominent 
men  of  the  New  England  States;  Biographical  Encyclo- 
paedia of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  containing  biographical 
sketches  of  distinguished  men  of  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Vermont,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  5  Vols,  4to. 

From  Isaac  F.  Wood.— Report  of  the  Plainfield  Children's 
Home  Association,  1882;  London  Quarterly  Reviews, 
North  British,  Edinburgh  Review,  Westminster;  of  all 
193  numbers. 

From  John  J.  Young. — Minutes  (MS.)  of  the  Orpheus  Soci- 
ety of  Newark,  from  January  3d,  1868,  to  April  29th,  1872. 

From  Unknown. — Genealogical  Gleanings  in  England,  by 
Henry  F.  Waters;  Papers  in  Egerton  MSS.  2395,  by  the 
same. 
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The  Life,  Character  and  Services 


OF 


Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  LL.D 

OF  NEW  JERSEY, 

Late  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Arthur's  Cabinet. 

BY  JOHN   F.  HAGEMAN. 


Bead,  by  request,  before  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  at  Newark,  May  20,  1886. 


Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  LL.  D. 


Mr.  President  and   Members  of  the  Neiv  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

If  "  biography  is  the  home  aspect  of  history,"  as  Willmott 
has  expressed  it,  it  is  entirely  within  the  scope  of  this  Society 
to  commemorate  and  perpetuate  the  lives  and  character,  the 
achievements  and  honor  of  the  illustrious  sons  of  our  State; 
and  if  any  stimulus  is  needed,  in  this  behalf,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  caustic  words  of  Burke,  that  "those  only  deserve  to  be 
remembered,  who  treasure  up  a  history  of  their  ancestors." 

New  Jersey,  with  pride,  presents  her  sons  as  her  jewels  ! 
She  has  nursed  among  her  children,  those  who  have  become 
illustrious  in  religion,  in  law,  in  oratory  and  in  statesmanship, 
and  whose  exalted  character  and  national  reputation  have  shed 
more  honor  and  glory  upon  the  history  of  their  native  State, 
than  any  thing  beside,  that  can  be  found  in  her  historic 
annals. 

Those  who  write  the  biography  of  great  men  usually  begin 
with  the  circumstances  attending  their  youth,  and  their 
parentage,  and  much  greater  credit  is  commonly  awarded  to 
him  who  has  risen  from  the  depths  of  poverty,  through  stern 
adversity,  to  the  highest  places  of  honor  among  men,  than  to 
the  child  of  fortune,  who  was  born  of  honorable  ancestors, 
and  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  ob- 
servation, that  an  experience  in  menial  labor  and  humble 
life,  is  an  element  of  popular  strength,  in  a  candidate  for 
high  public  office.  To  have  been,  in  early  life,  a  rail-splitter, 
or  the  driver  of  mules  on  a  canal,  or  to  have  been  reared  in  a 
log  cabin,  or  to  have  been  deprived  of  a  school  education,  and 
only  to  have  learned  to  read  by  the  light  of  a  pine  knot  after 
working  hours,  and  to  have  risen  above  all  such  hindrances. 
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are  the  potential  antecedents  which  are  sought  by  politicians 
in  nominating  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office,  in  order  to 
secure  the  votes  of  the  masses.  While  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  of  honorable  ancestry,  standing  high  in  social  life,  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  finest  culture  and  education  which  wealth 
and  family  could  secure,  is  generally  denounced  by  dema- 
gogues claiming  to  be  political  leaders,  as  aristocratic,  proud 
and  incapable  of  sympathy  with  the  working  classes.  But 
when  the  career  is  successful,  whether  from  the  log  cabin,  or 
the  palace,  the  antecedents  of  the  successful  candidate  are 
freely  acknowledged  by  the  biographers.  This  is  conceded 
by  the  distinguished  biographer  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of 
England,  in  his  sketch  of  Lord  Eldon,  when  he  says:  "  We 
biographers  generally  make  it  equally  redound  to  the  credit 
of  our  hero,  whether  he  be  of  illustrious  or  humble  parent- 
age, saying,  with  the  same  complacency,  he  was  the  worthy 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors,  or  he  raised  him- 
self by  his  talents,  being  the  first  of  the  race  ever  known  to 
fame." 

The  rare  example  of  sons  of  great  men  rising  as  high,  or 
higher  than  their  fathers,  seems  to  support  the  notion  that 
there  is  in  this  country,  a  sort  of  hereditary  bar  to  public  suc- 
cession. This  class  of  young  men  are  not  judged  by  their 
associates,  but  by  their  distinguished  fathers,  or  uncles.  To 
bear  an  illustrious  name  is  to  invite  the  shafts  of  jealousy 
and  envy.  And,  as  a  Western  editor  has  expressed  it:  "If 
any  scion  of  a  house  still  honored,  rises  to  greatness,  he  will 
have  achieved  it.  He  will  not  be  born  to  it,  or  find  it  thrust 
upon  him,  but  he  must  be  very  great  indeed  to  overcome  the 
disadvantages  of  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  colossal  dead."* 
And  yet  an  honorable  ancestry  is  a  precious  heritage — a  su- 
preme help  to  the  aspiring  young  man. 

Frederick  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  late  Secretary 
of  State  in  President  Arthur's  Cabinet,  and  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  memorial,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Mill" 
stone,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1817.     Born  in  the  lineage  of 

*  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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a  highly  honored  ancestry,  which,  through  several  genera- 
tions, was  distinguished  for  piety,  eloquence  and  patriotism, 
he  inherited  a  name  which  was  of  more  value  than  wealth, 
and  which  secured  to  him  special  advantages  in  commencing 
life. 

He  was  a  descendant,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  Rev.  Theo- 
doras Jacobus  Frelinghuysen,  who  was  born  in  Holland  and 
there  educated  and  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  and  who,  in  the  year  1720,  emigrated  to 
America  in  obedience  to  a  call  sent  from  the  Dutch  Churches 
of  this  country  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  pio- 
neer preacher  of  the  Gospel,  occupying  almost  the  entire 
county  of  Somerset  with  parts  of  Middlesex  and  Hunterdon 
as  the  field  of  his  missionary  labors.  He  was  laborious,  de- 
voted and  successful.  His  watchword,  found  inscribed  upon 
a  small  collection  of  his  sermons  printed  in  1733,  was  "  Lau- 
dem  non  quero;  Culpam  non  timeo  " — "  I  seek  not  praise;  I 
fear  not  blame."  Dominie  Frelinghuysen,  in  a  successful 
ministry  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  stamped  his 
impress  upon  the  Holland  inhabitants  of  Somerset  County, 
then  in  a  formative  state  as  to  the  type  of  their  religious 
faith  and  character,  which  is  traceable  down  the  generations 
of  that  people  to  the  present  day. 

The  freedom  of  religion  which  was  guaranteed  to  the  Pro- 
vinces of  New  Jersey  by  the  "Grants  and  Concessions"  oi 
the  Duke  of  York,  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  subsequent 
instructions  of  Lord  Cornbury  under  Queen  Anne,  favorable 
to  the  Church  of  England;  yet  Dominie  Frelinghuysen  never 
surrendered  an  iota  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  faith  or  polity, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  Colonial  Courts  or  Magistracy.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  name  of  Frelinghuysen  is  precious  in 
those  churches  to-day.  He  had  five  sons  ordained  in  the 
ministry,  and  two  daughters  who  married  ministers.  His 
second  son,  the  Rev.  John  Frelinghuysen,  who  also  had  been 
educated  and  ordained  in  Holland,  entered  upon  the  labors 
of  his  father  in  1750,  with  his  residence  in  Somerville,  where 
he  gathered  around  him  a  Preparatory  and  Divinity  School, 
which  was  a  nucleus  of  a  college,  and  from  which  was  evolved, 
through  one  of  his  pupils,  the  Uev.  Dr.  llardenbur-. 
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Queen's  College,  now  Rutgers,  of  which  Dr.  Hardenburg  was 
the  first  President. 

This  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  a  man  of  brilliant  gifts,  and  a 
popular  and  successful  preacher.  He  died  suddenly  in  1754, 
leaving  a  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished East  India  merchant  residing  at  Amsterdam,  and 
was  named  Dinah  Van  Berg.  She  was  a  very  remarkable 
and  highly  gifted  Christian  woman,  and  who,  afterwards,  be- . 
came  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hardenburg,  and  was  known 
in  all  the  Dutch  churches  in  Holland  and  America. 

The  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Frelinghuysen  and  Dinah  Van 
Berg,  his  wife,  was  Gen.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame,  who  was  born  in  Soraerville,  April  13,  1753. 
He  is  the  central  representative  Frelinghuysen  in  the  direct 
line  from  the  first  ancestor  in  this  country  to  the  subject  of 
this  memorial.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  pioneer  mission- 
ary and  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Secretary  Frelinghuysen, 
and  was  settled  at  Millstone,  in  Somerset  County.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton,  in  the  class  of  1770,  and  was  a  fel- 
low-student of  President  James  Madison  and  President  S. 
Stanhope  Smith.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  New  Jer- 
sey, became  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
Jersey  and  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  .Congress  at  different  times.  He  was  Cap- 
tain of  a  Corps  of  Artillery  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  of  Monmouth.  He 
was  afterward  made  Major-General  of  the  militia  in  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  New  Jersey  from  1793  to  1796.  He  died 
in  1804  highly  eulogized.  He  left  three  sons,  lawyers,  and 
men  of  eminent  public  distinction  and  reputation,  viz.:  Gen- 
eral John  Frelinghuysen,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  and  Fred- 
erick Frelinghuysen,  all  natives  of  Somerset  County. 

Gen.  John  Frelinghuysen  was  a  graduate  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, was  frequently  a  member  of  the  State  Council  under 
the  old  Constitution,  popular  in  politics,  military  in  his 
tastes,  commanding  a  regiment  at  Sandy  Hook  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Chaplain,  officiating  as  such 
himself.     For  many  years  he  was  Surrogate  of  the  county  of 
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Somerset,  and  was  charged  with  numerous  trusts,  both  pri- 
vate and  public.  He  was  a  whole-souled  patriot,  and  a  gener- 
ous-hearted Christian  citizen — an  honor  to  his  family  name, 
and  he  died  lamented,  leaving  children  and  grandchildren 
to  cherish  his  memory. 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  the  second  son,  I  need  only  no- 
tice as  the  uncle  and  adopted  father  of  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary. He  graduated  at  Princeton.  His  name  was  en- 
shrined in  the  popular  heart.  He  was  the  Christian's  model 
man,  an  eloquent  Senator,  an  eminent  jurist,  a  patriotic 
statesman,  and,  in  his  later  years,  an  educator  of  young  men 
in  college.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  President  of 
Eutgers  College.  He  was  revered  for  his  greatness  and  good- 
ness combined.  Such  was  the  man  who  adopted  the  three- 
year-old  boy,  of  whom  I  am  soon  to  speak. 

Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons 
of  Gen.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  and  the  father  of  the  late 
Secretary,  was  born  in  Millstone,  Nov.  7,  1788,  was  educated 
at  Princeton,  admitted  to  the  Bar.  settled  at  Millstone  where 
he  was  rapidly  acquiring  a  lucrative  practice  and  a  brilliant 
reputation;  and  is  remembered  as  a  natural  orator,  with  a 
fervid  imagination  and  a  cheerful,  buoyant  temperament, 
and  possessing  great  power  over  juries.  He  died  suddenly  in 
the  year  1820,  leaving  surviving  him  his  young  widow,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Peter  B.  Dumont,  Esq.,  who  owned  a  val- 
uable plantation  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Raritan,  near  Snin- 
erville;  and  also  leaving  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  the 
younger  son  being  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

If,  in  these  ancestral  allusions,  I  may  be  thought  to  have 
wandered  too  far  from  my  announced  theme,  I  beg  to  BUggesI 
that  the  archives  of  this  Society  do  no!  vet  contain  all  that 
ought  to  be  written  of  the  Frelinghuysen  family  in  Ww 
Jersey. 

Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  the  late  Secretary,  was  oiilj 
three  years  old  when  his  father  died,  ami  immediately  there- 
after he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle  Theodore  ami  taken  t<>  live 
with  him  at  Newark.  Though  he  had  lost  his  father  ho  in- 
herited his  father's  natural  gifts,  his  eloquent  speech  ami  his 
fervid  emotions.     He   also  partook  of   the   refinement   ami 
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comeliness  of  his  mother,  whose  heart  was  ever  filled  with 
ambitious  aspirations  for  the  honorable  career  of  her  son. 
The  loss  of  his  father  could  not  have  been  more  fully  com- 
pensated than  it  was,  by  transferring  the  care  and  custody  of 
the  little  boy  to  the  guardianship  of  his  distinguished  uncle, 
who,  haying  no  children  of  his  own,  lavished  upon  him  all 
the  means  that  could  be  employed  in  his  training  and  cul- 
ture. 

His  preparatory  education  was  obtained  in  the  Academy  at 
Newark,  except  while  his  uncle  was  in  the  Senate  at  Wash- 
ington, absent  from  his  home;  and  at  such  times  he  was  with 
his  mother  and  attended  the  Academy  at  Somerville,  under 
Mr.  Walsh. 

He  entered  Rutgers  College  as  sophomore,  and  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1836.  It  was  there  that  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  him.  In  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
class  there  was  but  one  seat  separating  us  in  the  class  room. 
Our  class  contained  several  brilliant  members,  ambitious 
young  men,  who  were  not  content  to  obtain  the  mere  title 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  were  girding  themselves  for  the 
rivalries  and  contests  beyond  the  College  life.  The  College 
often  points  to  this  class  as  one  which  has  yielded  the  finest 
cluster  of  fruits  of  any  class  which  ever  graduated.* 

While  a  student  in  College  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  pecul- 
iarly attractive.  His  personal  appearance  was  very  prepos- 
sessing. His  rather  tall  and  slender  figure,  always  neatly 
and  tastefully  attired,  with  a  handsome  face  and  beauteous 
countenance  ever  retained  by  him,  expressive  of  a  noble  soul 
within,  that  could  harbor  no  mean  or  impure  thought;  with 
a  voice  clear,  melodious  and  sympathetic,  and  always  exhib- 
iting a  dignified  and  manly  bearing  among  his  fellows, — all 
these  gave  him  a  singularly  attractive  and  impressive  pres- 
ence, so  that  we  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  as  a  min- 
iature Senator  and  statesman  in  embryo.     His  natural  talents 

*  Class  of  183(>.— Only  nine  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  classmates  survive  him,  viz. : 
Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Alexander  Brown,  Philadelphia;  Augustus 
H.  Bruyn,  Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  George  W.  Coakley,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
New  York;  John  F.  Hageman,  Princeton;  Wm.  A.  Newell,  Governor  Washington 
Territory;  Cortlandt  Parker,  Newark;  Rev.  John  A.  Staats,  Goshen;  George  S. 
Stitt,  New  York  city. 
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were  of  a  high  order,  but  he  had  no  specialties  in  his  studies. 
no  genius  for  the  higher  mathematics,  no  special  fondnest 
for  the  physical  sciences.  While  his  standing  was  good  in 
the  classics,  and  in  the  general  studies  prescribed,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  enjoyed  most  the  branches  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  logic  and  rhetoric.  Oratory  had  a  charm  for 
him.  He  seemed  to  have  a  prescience  of  the  path  of  life  he 
was  destined  to  pursue,  and  all  his  studies  were  subordinated 
to  that  end.  His  eye  was  directed  towards  the  exalted  sta- 
tions ahead  of  him,  which  he  attained  in  after  years.  The 
exercises  of  the  literary  society,  the  Philoclean,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  while  in  College  for  three  years,  were  appre- 
ciated by  him,  and  doubtless  the  discipline  which  he  received 
therefrom  contributed  to  that  skill  in  debate  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  eminent  legal  and  Senatorial  career. 

The  curriculum  of  College  fifty  years  ago  was  far  below  the 
present  standard,  and  while  we  were  not  injured  by  the  pro- 
cess of  "  cramming,"  now  too  prevalent,  there  was  enough 
to  draw  out  and  discipline  the  mind  and  awaken  the  ambi- 
tion of  students  who  desired  improvement. 

The  semi-centennial  re-union  of  the  class  of  1836,  at  Rut- 
gers next  month,  will  be  sadly  affected  by  the  absence  of  this 
beloved  and  honored  member,  where  no  voice  would  have 
been  heard  with  more  pride  and  pleasure  than  his. 

After  Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  graduation  in  College  he  entered 
at  once  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle  Theo- 
dore, at  Newark.  It  was  a  special  privilege  to  sit  at  the  feel 
of  such  a  jurist,  and  to  receive  the  important  lessons  of  pro- 
fessional life  from  such  a  model  instructor.  After  three  years 
of  study  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  as  attorney  in  1839;  and 
three  years  later  he  was  admitted  as  counsellor.  Before  en- 
tering far  upon  his  professional  career  he  wisely  halted  to  at- 
tend to  two  of  the  most  important  and  influential  events  in 
his  history,  viz.:  1.  His  covenant  with  God  in  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  religious  faith.     2.   His  marriage. 

His  ecclesiastical  relations  were  formed  with  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  the  church  of  his  ancestors.  His  domestic 
relation,  by  marriage,  was  a  union  with  Miss  Matilda  Gris- 
wold,   an  accomplished  daughter  of  George  A.  Griswold,  a 
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wealthy  and  respectable  merchant  of  New  York.  From  this 
time  the  heart  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  gravitated  towards  the 
church  and  the  home.  Keligion  and  family  were  the  sources 
of  his  chief  joy  and  comfort  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

And  now  as  we  behold  him  stepping  out  into  the  world  to 
maintain  the  prestige  of  his  family  name,  and,  if  possible,  to 
raise  higher  the  fair  fame  of  his  ancestors  in  the  four  gener- 
ations that  had  preceded  him,  I  ask  you  to  note,  as  we  follow 
him,  the  guiding  hand  of  a  benignant  Providence,  which 
held  him  all  the  way  through  his  life,  and  also  to  observe  his 
own  personal  efforts  in  climbing  the  ascent  of  an  honorable 
ambition. 

In  proceeding  to  speak  of  him  I  may  safely  adopt  the  lan- 
guage which  he  himself  employed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  announcing  the  death  of  Gov.  Buckingham,  a  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  of  whom  he  said:  "In  speaking  of 
him  we  need  not  resort  to  any  studied  phraseology,  from  the 
fear  that  a  freedom  of  expression  might  unwittingly  uncover 
characteristic  faults,  but  I  offend  no  one  who  hears  me  by 
saying  that  if  his  excellence  has  not  been  readily  recognized, 
it  is  because  of  a  moral  vision  too  defective  to  discern  a  por- 
traiture of  many  virtues." 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  stood  on  high  vantage  ground  at  the 
very  start  of  his  professional  career  in  Newark.  In  the  office 
and  library  of  his  uncle,  to  which  the  old  clients  of  the  elder 
Frelinghuysen  were  accustomed  to  resort  for  professional  ser- 
vices, now  that  he  had  become  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  and  removed  from  Newark,  the  young  attorney 
was  welcomed  as  the  representative  successor  of  the  venerable 
j  11  rist  and  Senator,  who  had  been  loved  and  revered  for  so 
many  years;  and  he  received  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  business  men — the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  of  New- 
ark. A  host  of  influential  friends  gathered  around  him. 
The  religious  classes  cherished  an  affection  for  his  name;  and 
the  Newark  Bar  took  him  into  their  special  favor,  while  the 
whole  community  bestowed  their  blandishments  and  good  will 
upon  him.  The  warm  helping  hand  of  such  men  as  Chief- 
Justice   llornblower,   Asa  Whitehead,  Elias  Van  Arsdalen, 
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Governor  Pennington,  John  P.  Jackson,  Oliver  S.  Halsted, 
with  many  other  leading  lawyers  in  other  communities,  was 
readily  extended  to  him,  and  he  did  not  have  to  struggle  and 
wait  long  for  success,  as  most  young  lawyers  are  compelled 
to  do. 

He  was  soon  appointed  City  Attorney,  which  office  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  industrial  classes,  and  gave  him  a 
general  interest  in  the  government  and  business  of  the  city. 

His  election  as  member  of  the  City  Council  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  had  submitted  his  name 
to  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  early  became  the  retained  counsel  of  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Eailroad  Company  and  of  the  Morris 
Canal  and  Banking  Company.  This  was  a  fine  field  for 
developing  and  exhibiting  his  legal  capabilities.  He  was 
required  to  appear  before  courts  and  juries  in  different  coun- 
ties, in  hotly  contested  suits  at  law,  and  meeting,  as  his  an- 
tagonists, the  strongest  counsel  in  the  State  and  from  abroad; 
and  this  class  of  business  also  called  him  to  the  highest 
courts  of  the  State;  and  in  a  few  years  he  stood  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  the  New  Jersey  Bar.  He  became  noted  for  his 
eloquent  speeches  before  juries,  and  for  his  strong  personal 
influence  both  in  and  out  of  court,  which  insured  him  suc- 
cess in  his  profession.  Nor  did  he  rely  upon  his  influence, 
or  his  genius,  but  he  studied  and  toiled  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence. He  was  not  only  an  eloquent  advocate,  capable  of 
swaying  juries,  but  he  was  an  able  lawyer,  preparing  and  con- 
ducting most  important  causes  with  strategic  skill  and  emi- 
nent success.  He  was  a  formidable  antagonist  in  any  cause, 
civil  or  criminal,  and  his  practice  became  lucrative  and 
enviable. 

Patriotism  was  a  strong  virtue  in  Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  na- 
ture. He  came  to  it  by  inheritance;  and  though  he  did  not 
seek  office  through  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  he  kept  well 
read  in  the  politics  of  the  State  and  the  country.  He  was 
frequently  called  to  address  large  political  gatherings,  ks 
far  back  as  1840  he  was,  by  invitation,  one  of  bhe  public 
speakers  at  a  Whig  State  Convention  at  Trenton,  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  that  memorable  year. 
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It  was  not  unnatural,  nor  surprising,  that  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen, who  had  acquired  so  much  distinction  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  who  was  encompassed  by  so  great  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses keeping  vigils  over  die  destiny  of  his  honored  family 
name,  should  have  some  ambition  to  follow  the  same  path  to 
honor  and  office,  which  his  ancestors  had  trodden,  and  therein 
had  won  their  laurels.  Though  it  is  said  that  Theodore  Fre- 
linghuysen  had  never  sought  any  of  the  official  honors  that 
were  conferred  upon  him,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  in 
these  later  years  of  our  Keptiblic,  the  spectacle  of  conferring 
unsolicited  offices  and  honors,  is  extremely  rare. 

I  think  the  first  and  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Freling- 
lmysen  failed  to  -obtain  an  appointment  to  an  official  position 
which  he  desired,  occurred  in  the  year  1857.  The  office  of 
Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey  became  vacant,  and  Gover- 
nor Newell,  of  the  class  of  1836  in  Eutgers,  was  vested  with 
the  nominating  power;  and  he  well  knew  that  there  were  sev- 
eral of  his  classmates  who  were  fully  qualified  for  the  office, 
and  who  desired  the  nomination.  And  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
was  one  of  this  number.  The  Governor,  in  his  embarassed 
situation,  relieved  himself  by  nominating  ex-Senator  William 
L.  Dayton,  who  also  stood  ready  to  accept  the  place,  as  he 
had  not  been  returned  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he 
had  honored  his  State,  nor  had  he  been  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent on  the  Fremont  Presidential  ticket.  This  nomination 
of  Mr.  Dayton  to  the  Attorney-Generalship  was  so  unexcep- 
fcionably  good,  that  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  like  the  other  rival 
candidates,  submitted  to  his  disappointment  with  good  grace, 
without  relinquishing  faith  in  the  Providential  star  of  his 
destiny. 

In  1861,  Attorney-General  Dayton  was  nominated  by  Presi- 
de) it  Lincoln,  Minister  to  France,  and  thereupon  the  Attor- 
ney-Generalship of  New  Jersey  became  vacant,  and  the  power 
of  nominating  a  successor  devolved  upon  Governor  Olden; 
and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  among  the  number  of  those  who 
desired  the  appointment. 

Both  Governor  Olden  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  had  been 
members  of  the  Peace  Congress  which  met  at  Washington  in 
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1861,  to  avert  the  threatened  rebellion,  by  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  North  and  South.  Governor  Olden,  who  had  hardly 
known  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  personally  before  that  time,  but 
had  known  his  uncle,  was  quite  captivated  by  the  patriotic 
eloquence  of  the  young  Jerseyman  as  exhibited  in  that  Con- 
gress. The  object  of  that  Congress  having  failed,  they  both 
returned  home,  warm  personal  friends,  and  both  became 
thorough  Kepublicans,  and  were  no  longer  old-line  Whigs. 
They  became  convinced  in  the  Peace  Congress  of  the  inexor- 
able necessity  of  an  uncompromising  war.  Governor  Olden 
nominated  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  Attorney-General  in  place  of 
Mr.  Dayton,  which  he  gladly  accepted. 

Again  in  1866,  when  the  term  of  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  expired,  Marcus  L.  Ward,  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  was  Governor,  and  he  renominated  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  for  a  new  term  in  that  office.  He  filled  this 
office  with  eminent  ability.  The  legislation  of  the  war  period 
demanded  of  him  much  special  labor  and  attention,  in  his 
official  assistance  in  that  legislation.  During  that  stormy 
period,  he  spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  Trenton  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office,  bravely  sustaining  the  Governor 
in  defending  the  Union.  Besides  being  the  law  adviser  of 
the  State,  it  was  his  duty,  also,  to  assist  the  Prosecutors  of 
the  Pleas  of  the  several  counties  in  trials  for  high  felonies, 
and  in  several  important  and  difficult  trials  for  murder  his 
services  were  characterized  by  great  skill  and  powerful  oratory. 

Nov  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  had 
become  the  most  popular  political  speaker  in  the  State.  He 
was  well  read  in  the  history  and  politics  of  the  country,  and 
he  could  electrify  the  masses  of  men,  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore them.  The  period  of  the  war  was  an  educational  period, 
and  he,  like  many  other  speakers  and  writers,  applied  his 
mind  to  comprehend  the  principles  of  civil  government,  and 
to  solve  those  hard  problems  that  rose  out  of  the  attempted 
secession  of  States,  and  the  rights  of  freedmen.  It  was  a 
school  for  making  statesmen,  and  no  one  learned  more  rapidly 
and  thoroughly  than  Attorney-General  Frelinghuysen, 
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The  death  of  William  Wright,  of  Newark,  a  United  States 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  in  1866,  left  a  vacancy  in  that 
office  to  be  filled;  and  such  was  the  condition  of  the  country 
that  it  was  deemed  important  to  fill  the  vacancy  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  it  devolved  upon  Gov- 
ernor Ward  to  make  the  nomination.  No  aspirant  to  that 
place  stood  so  near  the  Governor  as  Attorney-General  Fre- 
linghuysen;  and  being  well  assured  of  his  eminent  qualifica- 
tions, Governor  Ward  appointed  him  as  successor  to  Senator 
Wright.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  accepted  the  appointment,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  December,  1866,  and  he  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature  in  the  winter  of  1867,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Wright,  which  would  end  March  4, 
1869.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  resigned  the  Attorney-Generalship 
and  accepted  the  Senatorship,  with  great  pleasure.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  had  been 
the  goal  of  his  ambition  from  his  youth. 

It  happened  that  when  his  term  expired  in  1869  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  was  Democratic,  and  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen was  not  re-elected.  But  he  had  taken  such  high  rank  in 
the  Senate,  and  had  been  such  an  able  and  eloquent  sup- 
porter of  President  Grant's  administration,  that  in  1870  he 
was  nominated  by  President  Grant,  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  as  Minister  to  England.  There  are  various  conjec- 
tures why  he  declined  so  honorable  a  position,  which  the 
most  ambitious  public  men  fondly  covet.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  he  wanted  to  regain  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and  he 
believed  that  by  remaining  at  home  and  watching  the  drift 
of  things  in  the  State  and  in  the  country  he  might  the  better 
attain  his  object.  And  so  it  was,  for  in  1871  there  was  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Senate  to  be  filled  for  a  full  term,  and  the  Re- 
publicans held  a  majority  in  the  Legislature.* 

It  had  become  noticeable  throughout  the  country  that  the 
highest  places  in  the  gift  of  the  people  often  become  a  matter 


*Judge  Nixon,  at  the  close  of  the  reading  of  this  paper,  rose  and  said  in  refer- 
ence  t<»  declining  the  English  Mission,  that  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  had  told  him  that  he 
«li«l  not  accept  ii  because  Mrs.  Frelinghuysen  was  opposed  to  exposing  her  children 
to  II..-  influence  of  court  life,  which  that  Mission  would  involve,  and  he  yielded  to 
her  wish. 
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of  bargain  and  sale,  manipulated  by  men  who  control  the 
machinery  of  political  parties,  so  that  even  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  is  not  awarded  so  much  to  eminent 
merit  and  qualification  as  to  reward  partisan  services,  or  to 
reimburse  the  candidate  who  had  contributed  the  largest  sum 
of  money  to  the  campaign  funds;  or  worse  still,  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  man  who  could  secure  the  requisite  votes 
through  corrupt  appliances  in  caucus. 

On  this  occasion  the  public  eye  was  directed  towards  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen,  the  tried  and  eloquent  statesman,  whose  spot- 
less character  and  elegant  accomplishments,  and  whose  public 
services  rendered  to  his  party  and  his  country  for  more  than 
a  score  of  years,  on  the  rostrum  and  in  the  high  places  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  and  who  had  only  served  an  unexpired 
term  in  the  Senate,  suggested  his  name  as  the  first  and  al- 
most unanimous  choice  of  the  Eepublican  party  to  represent 
the  State  in  the  Senate.  And  yet  the  presentation  of  his 
name  was  subjected  to  a  protracted  and  bitter  contest  in  cau- 
cus, in  which  he  scarcely  secured  votes  enough  to  elect  him. 
It  was  a  struggle  well  calculated  to  depress  the  rising  young 
man  in  aspiring  to  the  United  States  Senate,  who  has  no 
money  power  to  invoke,  though  he  possess  splendid  qualifica- 
tions. But  he  was  finally  elected  for  the  term  of  six  years 
from  1871.  I  am  assured  that  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  came  out 
of  the  contest  with  clean  hands  and  honor  bright.  His  integ- 
rity successfully  repelled  the  temptations  of  corruption,  and 
no  fraud  stained  his  garments  or  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his 
good  name. 

As  bearing  upon  the  ambitious  views  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
at  that  time,  when  he  was  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
Chancellor  Kunyon,  it  was  stated  by  the  Chancellor  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Newark  Bar,  on  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  late  Secretary,  that  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  replied 
to  the  congratulatory  words  of  the  Chancellor  thus:  k'  I 
think  the  highest  ambition  of  every  man  should  be,  not  to 
attain  a  lofty  station,  but  to  be  a  useful  man  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lives." 

These  words,  spoken  undoubtedly  with  sincerity,  were  not 
inconsistent  with  the  high  official  career  of  his  life,  nor  with 
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his  personal  aspirations.  For  whether  he  meant  to  express 
his  own  personal  experience,  or  only  his  conviction  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  highest  ambition  of  every  man,  I  think  he 
took  that  broad  view  of  usefulness  in  a  community  which 
would  subordinate  to  that  object  all  the  power  and  influence 
of  exalted  station,  for  we  know  that  his  elevation  to  high  po- 
sition never  diminished  but  rather  increased  his  usefulness  in 
the  community. 

It  was  in  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Frelinghvysen  added  the 
choicest  laurels  to  his  fair  fame.  The  Senate  Chamber  was  a 
place  well  adapted  to  his  taste  and  qualifications.  He  seems 
to  have  been  born  a  Senator  as  some  men  are  born  poets  and 
painters.  He  was  versed  in  the  science  of  law  and  civil  gov- 
ernment. He  possessed  the  oratorical' graces,  with  a  keen  and 
skilful  dialectic  power  in  debate,  and  a  fine,  superbly  fine, 
presence  and  dignity  of  action.  Conscious  of  his  integrity  he 
was  nerved  with  indomitable  courage,  blended  with  a  fault- 
less Christian  courtesy.  Now  add  to  these  his  inborn  patriot- 
ism, his  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  his  ancestral  prestige, 
and  the  country  had  in  him  an  assured  pledge  of  a  lofty  Sen- 
atorial career. 

And  having  taken  his  seat  how  readily  he  glided  into  the 
honors  and  graces  of  the  Senate;  and  he  became  very  soon  a 
prominent  and  leading  member  of  that  august  body.  He 
was  there  during  the  reconstruction  period,  when  every  phase 
of  legislation  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  for  secur- 
ing to  the  freedmen  civil  rights  under  Constitutional  amend- 
ments, besides  that  kindred  legislation  in  matters  of  taxation, 
finance,  public  debt,  war  claims,  and  pensions,  required  the 
profoundest  statesmanship;  for  it  was  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos.  The  Senator  who  would  patiently  and  conscientiously 
wade  through  the  daily  labors  of  Congressional  duty  during 
tlio.se  years,  had  anything  but  a  lazy  and  luxurious  life  of  it. 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
leading  members  of  the  Senate,  shrank  from  no  labor  or  re- 
sponsibility in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  government,  and  in 
efforts  to  restore  the  unity  and  vigor  of  the  Nation.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate  from  1866  to  1869,  and  then  again 
from  1871  to  1877,  about  nine  years. 
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In  the  multitude  of  daily  discussions  and  impromptu  de- 
bates in  the  Senate  on  vital  questions,  we  read  with  wonder 
at  the  readiness  and  ripeness  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen  in 
every  exigency.  He  was  a  diligent,  assiduous  thinker,  ever 
watchful  and  ever  ready  to  grapple  every  new  and  important 
question  that  arose.  It  gave  pride  to  Jerseymen  to  read  how 
admirably  and  honorably  their  Senator  always  acquitted  him- 
self when  he  spoke,  and  what  attention  and  respect  he  com- 
manded from  the  ablest  members  of  the  Senate.  He  felt  the 
responsibility  for  every  opinion  expressed  and  every  vote 
given. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  the  Committee 
on  Claims,  arid  on  Railroads,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  lie  was  charged  with  a  varied  and 
often  perplexing  responsibility.  He  fully  understood  and 
represented  the  interests  of  his  constituents  at  home,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  the  State,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  tariff  and 
protection. 

When  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  first  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
the  war  had  ended  and  Andrew  Johnson  was  acting  as  Presi- 
dent in  place  of  President  Lincoln,  deceased.  The  difficulty 
in  restoring  the  Union  was  aggravated  by  his  extreme 
severity,  at  first  denouncing  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  then  by  a  sudden  change  in  an  opposite  direction,  by 
abandoning  the  Republican  party  and  its  temperate  policy. 
His  official  conduct  became  so  factious  and  hurtful  to  the 
peace  of  the  country  that  loyal  men  began  to  fear  a  reign  of 
anarchy,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  impeachment  of  the 
President  would  restore  the  reign  of  law  and  order.  General 
Grant,  who  had  been  made  Secretary  of  War  in  the  place  of 
Secretary  Stanton,  whom  Johnson  had  removed,  was  per- 
suaded to  hold  possession  of  that  office  and  withstand  the 
treasonable  freaks  of  the  President,  while  in  the  meantime 
Congress  passed  the  tenure  of  office  bill,  to  protect  Grant  and 
others  from  removal,  and  immediately  presented  articles  of 
impeachment  against  President  Johnson.  It  became  the 
duty  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen  to  take  part  in  the  trial  of 
that  impeachment,   and  though   he   had  hardly  been  in  his 
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seat  a  year,  he  met  that  unpleasant  duty  fearlessly  and  with 
signal  ability.  His  judicial  opinion,  filed  and  published  in 
the  public  record  of  that  court,  was  brief,  but  clear  and  con- 
vincing. He  voted  for  conviction  on  several  but  not  on  all 
of  the  specific  charges.  A  majority  of  the  Senators  voted  for 
conviction,  but  there  was  lacking  a  two-thirds  vote  and  the 
President  was  not  legally  convicted. 

He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debate  on  the  Washing- 
ton Treaty,  and  also  in  the  French  Arms  controversy;  and  he 
raised  his  voice  emphatically  against  polygamy  as  engrafted 
upon  the  body  politic  of  Utah.  In  a  clear  and  manly  speech 
he  explained  and  cleared  up  the  policy  of  New  Jersey  in  grad- 
uating taxes  upon  railroads  according  to  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  across  the  State,  and  therein  he  rescued  the 
State  from  the  obloquy  and  misrepresentations  of  her  de- 
famers. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  labored  persistently  to  secure  a  re- 
turn to  Japan  of  the  balance  of  the  Indemnity  Fund  that 
was  not  used  or  required  for  the  payment  of  American  claims 
against  that  government.  This  was  plainly  the  just  and 
honorable  thing  to  do,  and  yet  it  involved  a  long  struggle  to 
obtain  in  the  Senate  the  requisite  vote.  The  success  of  this 
measure  was  due  to  his  efforts. 

He  introduced  the  bill  to  restore  a  gold  currency,  and  he 
took  charge  of  Mr.  Sumner's  bill  for  Reconstruction  after  the 
Massachusetts  Senator  became  unable  to  look  after  it;  and  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  incipient  steps  for  an  electoral 
commission  to  count  the  electoral  vote  of  the  year  1876,  and 
he  was  a  member  of  that  Board  or  Court. 

Without  stopping  to  notice  many  of  the  usual  questions 
which  called  for  the- action  of  the  Senate,  in  which  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  took  a  prominent  part,  I  will  ask  attention  to 
a  few  of  the  more  exciting  national  discussions  which  grew 
out  of  the  late  war,  and  in  which  he  rendered  eminent  ser- 
vice and  made  a  brilliant  record  for  himself  and  for  his  State. 

Be  rendered  an  important  service  to  his  country  in  oppos- 
ing .ind  defeating  a  bill  before  the  Senate,  which  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  a  law,  granting  relief  to  a  loyal  lady  of 
Alabama,  whose  house  was  destroyed  by  Gen.  Sherman,  in 
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order  to  erect  a  fortification  during  the  war.  He  interposed 
an  objection,  that  this  nation  was  not  under  a  legal  obligation 
to  pay,  as  a  debt,  that  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  no 
debt,  and  he  insisted  that  whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  the 
bounty  of  the  country  towards  Southern  loyalists,  claims  of 
the  class  in  controversy,  were  not  a  matter  of  debt.  After 
discussing  the  law  of  nations  bearing  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  closed  his  speech  in  these  words: 

'•  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  painted  the  horrors  of  this  war  at 
the  South,  but  have  its  effects  been  less  fearful  at  the  North?  What 
Northern  heart  has  not  bled  ?  Has  the  South  in  their  plea,  any  claim  on 
the  tax-paying  North  ?  Is  the  Southern  loyalist  to  be  indemnified  for  the 
horrors  of  this  war,  while  the  expenditures,  the  blood  and  the  tears  of  the 
North,  are  unrequited  ?  Let  us  be  contented  to  suffer  the  consequences 
to  fall  where  they  have  been  directed  to  fall.     We  cannot  adjust  them." 

The  bill  was  defeated,  and  thereby  the  country  was  saved  a 
precedent  for  innumerable  claims  of  that  character,  which  the 
National  treasury  could  not  have  paid. 

On  the  Supplementary  Eeconstruction  bill  in  1868,  Sena- 
tor Frelinghuysen  spoke  with  much  force  and  eloquence. 
All  efforts  to  establish  a  more  lenient  and  unobjectionable 
policy  for  the  restoration  of  the  States  had  been  obstructed 
by  President  Johnson,  and  by  the  Southern  people  them- 
selves. As  one  after  another  of  the  varied  measures  proffered 
by  Congress  for  the  re-organization  of  the  disorganized  States 
had  been  rejected,  it  seemed  to  become  absolutely  necessary 
to  choose  between  a  military  government  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  clothing  of  the  freedmen  with  power  to  organize  the 
State  governments  by  enfranchising  them,  on  the  other  hand. 

It  did  not  seem  statesmanlike,  in  the  judgment  of  the  calm 
observer  out  of  Congress,  to  endow  the  whole  class  of  freed- 
men with  full  citizenship  and  suffrage,  without  qualification 
or  restriction.  The  policy  of  the  old  Romans  in  according  to 
their  freedmen  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  instalments,  as  it 
were,  that  is,  conferring  at  first  the  right  to  testify  as  wit- 
nesses, then  the  right  of  marriage,  then  the  right  of  property, 
but  withholding  the  jus  suffragii,  and  the  jus  honoris,  for 
a  few  years,  until  they  should  have  become  the  better  fitted 
for  full  citizenship,  with  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office, 
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seemed  fraught  with  more  political  wisdom,  than  the  imme- 
diate and  absolute  enfranchisement  of  the  degraded  race. , 

But  such  gradual  enfranchisement,  after  the  Roman  law, 
was  too  slow  to  meet  the  crisis  then  at  hand.  The  State  gov- 
ernments had  to  be  re-organized.  The  white  citizens  refused 
to  effect  such  re-organization  without  failing  to  recognize  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  the  fieedmen  by  the  Constitutional 
amendments.  It  thus  became  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  that  the  freedmen  should  be  enabled  to  vote,  and 
to  be  voted  for,  and  have  full  citizenship  conferred  upon 
them,  that  they  might  aid  in  re-organizing  the  State  govern- 
ments; and  this  measure  was  adopted  as  a  political  necessity. 
The  political  excitement  in  the  country,  at  that  time,  was 
very  high,  and  the  wisdom  of  Congress  was  severely  tested, 
in  their  action  on  this  bill. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen,  who  was  always  conservative  and 
cautious,  and  whose  constituency  was  of  that  character,  had 
now  become  as  radical  as  any  of  the  Republican  Senators. 
Let  me  quote  a  portion  of  his  speech  on  this  bill,  when  re- 
plying to  the  declaration  of  Senator  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin, 
"  that  a  war  of  races  was  impending  at  the  South."  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  said: 

"  Does  the  Senator  not  know  that  his  prophecy,  made  in  this  council 
chamber  going  to  the  whole  nation,  renders  possible,  probable,  and  even  to 
be  expected,  the  very  event  that  he  predicts?  Does  he  not  know  that  he  is 
thus  frescoing  the  Southern  skies  with  scenes  of  massacre,  which  by  being 
gazed  at,  fire  their  passions,  until  it  breaks  forth  in. a  devouring  flame  ? 
And  is  this  distinguished  Senator  entirely  sure  that  he  is  not  deluding  as 
heretofore  done,  as  well  as  encouraging  them,  when  he  tells  the  South  that 
not  even  military  force  could  send  white  men  there  to  put  down  any-such 
outbreak  ?  I  believe,  I  trust,  that  no  such  calamity  as  that  he  predicts, 
will  befall  this  nation,  but  should  it  come,  let  me  tell  the  Senator,  that 
from  the  hills  of  New  England,  from  the  shops  and  fields  of  the  Middle 
States  and  from  the  fertile  plains  of  the  West,  would  go  forth  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  prepared  to  show  the  world  that  in  this  land, 

'  The  Sovereign  law,  the  State's  collected  will, 
Sits  Empress,  crowning  what  is  good,  repressing  what  is  ill.' 

"It  is  the  emergencies  and  the  exigencies  of  this  country  that  prove  that 
not  in  station  or  in  Senatorial  robes,  but  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  are 
found  our  greatest  men,  our  truest  patriots." 
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And  while  touching  upon  the  "  sovereignty  "  of  the  nation, 
in  the  same  speech,  he  continued: 

"It  may  be  said  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  power  which 
the  States  possess  are  termed  sovereignty,  or  whether  you  call  them  consti- 
tutional rights.  It  does  make  a  vast  difference.  The  correlation  of  sov- 
ereignty is  allegiance.  And  it  is  just  the  heresy  of  allegiance  to  State  sov- 
ereignty that  has  made  this  land  to  flow  with  blood,  and  which,  to-day, 
calls  forth  the  unbidden  sigh  from  the  patriot  father's  heart,  has  sent 
desolation  to  all  the  households  of  this  country,  and  has  cast  upon  us  a 
crushing  debt,  which  by  honest  toil  at  loom  and  anvil,  and  in  the  field,  is 
yet  to  be  paid. 

"  I  read  the  other  day  a  published  letter  to  General  Scott,  from  the  wife 
of  a  distinguished  rebel  General,  in  which  she  said:  '  My  dear  husband 
sheds  tears  of  blood  over  this  terrible  war,  but  what  else  could  a  man,  and 
a  Virginian,  do? '  And  in  the  ballad  sung  by  the  scions  of  the  best  fami 
lies  of  the  neighboring  State,  beginning,  'Maryland!  My  Maryland!'  is 
contained  the  sentiment,  that  has  made  many  of  the  young  men  of  that 
State  tarnish  for  life  their  honor  and  their  fair  name,  by  rushing  into  the 
rebel  ranks  !  " 

In  discussing  the  policy  as  well  as  the  constitutionality  of 
the  reconstruction  laws,  he  said: 

"Sir  !  the  policy  of  the  reconstruction  acts  is  simply  to  have  a  loyal 
constituency.  *  *  The  question,  however,  which  fact,  event  and  his- 
tory force  upon  us,  is,  whether  it  is  better  for  this  nation,  in  violation  of 
its  cardinal  principles  that  the  governed  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  laws 
that  govern  them,  to  deprive  a  population  more  numerous  than  were  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  at  the  Revolution,  who  have  fought  our  battles 
and  helped  pay  taxes,  of  all  political  right  and  self-protection,  and  render 
them  a  poor,  oppressed,  ignorant  race,  festering  and  throbbing  with  degra- 
dation; or  is  it  better,  now  when  we  have  an  opportunity  we  shall  never 
have  again,  to  give  them  those  political  rights,  which  experience  has 
proven  have  elevated  all  who  ever  possessed  them  ?  On  that  question, 
whatever  may  be  the  answer  of  an  unhallowed  prejudice,  when  I  remem- 
ber that  it  affects  millions,  who  will  live  and  die  when  I  am  mouldering 
in  the  grave,  I  have  no  hesitation  as  to  what  shall  be  my  answer.  We 
are  bound  now  to  do  justice  to  that  race." 

One  more  brief  extract  from  his  Senatorial  speeches  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  his  advanced  position  among  our  Repub- 
lican statesmen.  In  1875,  when  speaking  upon  a  resolution 
of  Carl  Schurz  on  the  suppressed  rights  of  self -government 
in  Louisiana,  denying  to  i'reedmen  their  right  to  vote.  Sena- 
tor Frelinghuysen  said: 
5 
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"The  people  of  our  country  have  inscribed  on  their  Constitution  three 
principles— universal  freedom,  universal  suffrage,  and  universal  citizen- 
ship ;  and  there  they  are.  They  are  the  trophies  of  the  War.  To  pur- 
chase them  300,000  young  men,  as  good  as  any  of  us,  lie  to-day  cold  and 
stark  in  death.  Time  has  brought  its  alleviations,  but  to-day  thousands 
of  hearts  are  shrouded  in  sorrow.  We  Senators  at  yonder  rostrum  have 
spumed  the  solemn  obligation  to  do  all  we  can  to  maintain  and  enforce 
in  letter  and  in  spirit  those  three  great  amendments  of  the  Constitution. 
Has  it  been  done?  Is  it  being  done?  Is  there  a  citizen  of  the  North  who 
would  to-day  be  willing  to  live  under  such  citizenship  as  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  South  are  subjected  to?  A  distinguished  Senator  said  the  other 
day  that  we  should  conciliate  the  South.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senators  of 
the  Southern  States  that  I  remember  we  have  a  common  ancestry,  and,  in 
a  manner,  a  common  history,  and  I  hope  a  common  destiny;  and  that 
they  made  a  great  mistake  and  have  been  disappointed,  and  that  while  I 
am  glad  that  they  were,  my  American  manhood  forbids  that  I  should  ex- 
ult over  their  disappointment.  But,  sir,  let  me  say  that  I  am  opposed  to 
any  system  called  "conciliation,"  because  that  is  not  to  their  advantage, 
or  to  the  interest  of  the  country.  What  we  all  want  and  must  have  is  a 
government  of  law  and  equal  citizenship  everywhere.  'Conciliation! 
No,  Mr.  President;  that  administration  of  affairs  which  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  governed  and  not  on  the  will  of  the  governing  power  is  not 
government.  We  want  no  jelly-fish  syetem  that  rests  on  conciliation. 
We  want  a  government  of  bone  and  vertebras,  which  does  not  '  bear  the 
sword  in  vain;'  which  is  a  'terror  to  evil  doers.'  Let  it  be  the  same  in 
every  section." 

Here  our  glimpses  of  Mr.  Erelinghuysen  in  the  Senate 
must  end.  His  term  expired  March  4,  1877,  when  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  being  again  in  power  in  the  State,  elected  Mr. 
McPherson  as  his  successor. 

In  noticing  the  rapid  change  of  public  sentiment  during 
the  reconstructive  period  of  our  country,  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  Bancroft  in  his  memorial  address  upon  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  said: 

"In  1857  Lincoln  avowed  himself  not  in  favor  of  what  was  improperly 
palled  'negro  citizenship,'  for  the  Constitution  discriminates  between 
•  ■ilizen  and  elector.  Three  days  before  his  death  he  declared  his  prefer- 
ence dial,  the  elective  franchise  was  not  conferred  on  the  very  intelligent 
of  il.c  colored  race  and  on  those  of  them  who  served  the  cause  as  soldiers, 
but  he  wished  it  done  by  the  States  themselves-,  and  he  never  harbored  the 
thought  of  exacting  it  from  a  new  government  as  a  condition  of  its  rec- 
ognition," 
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In  farther  confirmation  of  the  rapid  change  of  public  sen- 
timent on  the  reconstruction  policy  and  the  cause  of  it,  Gen- 
eral Grant,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  military  memoirs 
just  issued,  says  "that  he  and,  as  he  thinks,  most  of  the 
North,  favored  great  lenity  in  reconstruction  without  imme- 
diate negro  suffrage,,  but  Johnson's  course  caused  him  to  fa- 
vor immediate  enfranchisement." 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  public 
sentiment,  though  like  many  others  he  was  obliged  to  depart 
far  from  his  original  conservatism.  But  he  never  became  es- 
tranged from  his  party,  nor  yet  compromised  his  independ- 
ence. He  never  failed  in  duty.  Nothing  in  his  life  or  ser- 
vices ever  called  for  an  apology.  He  never  gave  a  vote,  nor 
uttered  a  sentence,  which  impaired  the  lustre  of  his  reputa- 
tion, and  it  was  highly  complimentary  to  him  that  the  most 
intimate  and  confidential  friendship,  both  personal  and  po- 
litical, existed  between  him  and  General  Grant  from  his  en- 
trance into  the  Senate  to  the  close  of  their  joint  lives.  And 
the  same  could  be  said  of  his  relation  to  Senators  Sumner, 
Edmunds,  Conkling,  Hoar  and  other  leading  statesmen. 

But  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  not  left  long  unemployed  in 
the  public  service  of  his  country.  After  the  tragic  death  of 
President  Garfield  he  was  invited  to  take  the  first  place  in 
President  Arthur's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur had  assumed  the  Presidency  under  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances. His  own  party  was  irritated  and  distracted,  and 
but  little  public  sympathy  was  at  first  extended  to  him.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  place  at  his  right  hand  a 
Secretary  whose  education  in  political  science  and  interna- 
tional law,  and  whose  experience  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, united  with  exalted  character,  so  thoroughly  qualified 
him  for  that  high  position  as  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  possessed. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  state  how  much  the  excellent  adminis- 
tration of  President  Arthur  owed  to  the  presence  and 
counsel  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  in  the  Cabinet.  It  may  he 
that  too  much  was  accorded  to  that  influence  by  those  who 
did  not  fully  appreciate  the  President's  patriotism  and 
ability. 
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Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  wise  enough  to  understand  that  m 
matters  of  diplomacy  there  is  a  proper  medium  between  too 
much  and  too  little  strategy;  and  he  possessed  moral  cour- 
age and  virtue  enough  to  defend  the  honor  and  welfare  of 
his  country,  though  in  doing  so  he  should  be  required  to  dis- 
regard popular  clamor  and  to  sacrifice  his  own  personal  ambi- 
tion. Hence  the  foreign  policy  of  the  administration  was 
pacific  and  honorable  under  his  guidance.  In  his  foreign 
and  international  correspondence  he  was  firm  but  concilia- 
tory, never  indulging  in  threats  and  undignified  bluster.  He 
was  ever  mindful  that  it  was  the  interest  of  all  nations  to 
promote  friendly  relations  with  one  another. 

The  negotiating  of  international  treaties,  both  in  the  gen- 
eral scope  and  in  the  details  of  the  subject  matter,  anticipat- 
ing contingencies  which  are  liable  to  arise  in  the  far  distant 
future,  and  adjusting  conflicting  interests  which  may  affect 
the  industries,  the  revenues,  and  the  commerce  of  nations, 
requires  not  only  considerate  foresight,  but  profound  states- 
manship in  those  who  draft  them,  and  Secretary  Frelinghuy- 
sen sustained,  in  this  line  of  labor  and  responsibility,  the 
heaviest  burdens  of  his  life. 

The  Spanish  treaty,  as  it  was  called,  which  President  Ar- 
thur submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  near  the  close  of 
his  official  term,  cost  the  Secretary  the  most  laborious  and 
exhaustive  labor  in  its  general  provisions  and  its  specific  de- 
tails, all  of  which  he  had  matured,  or  thought  he  had  ma- 
tured, and  was  able  to  defend;  but  it  was  surreptitiously 
given  by  the  press  to  the  public  before  it  had  been  discussed 
by  the  Senate  in  secret  session,  and  its  merits  presented  to 
the  public  by  that  body;  and  under  hasty  assaults  of  the  press 
and  the  clamor  of  a  small  class  of  manufacturers  who  were 
affected  by  it,  and  when  it  was  so  near  the  end  of  the  session 
that  due  action  could  not  be  had  upon  it,  it  was  not  ratified. 

And  so,  too,  the  great  treaty  involving  the  building  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  which  was  in  like  manner  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  term,  had  caused 
Secretary  Frelinghuysen  the  most  intense  study  and  the  most 
painful  anxiety.  The  project  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal  was 
not  original  with  the  late  administration.     It  had  for  many 
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years  been  an  object  of  desire  by  the  commercial  world,  and 
of  jealous  treaty  manipulations  between  England  and  the 
United  States. 

But  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  surprised  our  country  and  all  the 
other  great  nations,  by  submitting  through  the  President 
this  elaborate  treaty,  which  only  needed  the  assent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  assure  the  consummation  of  that  great  work;  a  treaty 
which  required  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  in  a  new  and  better  route, 
through  purchased  land,  and  to  become  the  owner  of  the 
work,  but  opening  it  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  upon 
equal  and  reasonable  tolls. 

It  was  received  with  a  considerable  degree  of  favor,  but  it 
claimed  debate  and  deliberation  in  the  Senate  and  by  the 
country.  Objections  were  raised:  1st,  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  cost  of  the  work;  2d,  to  its  supposed  infraction  of  the 
time-honored  policy  of  avoiding  entangling  alliances  with 
foreign  nations,  by  its  guaranty  of  defence  of  the  little  for- 
eign territory,  through  which  the  canal  was  to  run,  in  case  of 
invasion;  3d,  to  the  supposed  violation  of  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  England,  in  not  having  first  given  notice  of  the 
abrogation  of  such  existing  treaty  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
such  canal. 

The  vast  importance  and  value  of  such  a  gigantic  enter- 
prise, in  the  interests  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  overruled  the  cost,  as  a  plea  in  bar  of  its 
construction. 

As  to  the  objection  of  departing  from  the  policy  of  avoid- 
ing entangling  alliances  —  an  objection  which  the  present 
honorable  Secretary  of  State  is  understood  to  hold  good — I 
cannot  believe  that  this  policy  would  be  contravened,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  nations,  including  our  own,  by  procuring  this 
great  public  highway,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  which  is  preemi- 
nently commercial,  rather  than  political  or  military  in  its 
character  and  design,  and  is  equally  favorable  to  all  nations. 
The  incidental  guaranty  of  defensive  aid  to  the  little  strip  of 
national  territory  through  which  the  canal  is  to  run,  in  case 
of  a  foreign  invasion,  which  might  endanger  the  security  of 
this  great  work,  is  too  insignificant  an  alliance  to  cause  on- 
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tanglement;  and  that  common  law  maxim,  "  de  minimis  non 
curat  lex"  would,  I  think,  be  recognized  as  a  maxim  of  inter- 
national law,  and  applied  to  this  case. 

As  to  the  third  objection — want  of  notice  to  England— there 
was  serious  ground  for  hesitation  on  this  account.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  ground  which  some  of  our  most  eminent 
statesmen  regarded  as  grave,  if  not  vital. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  had  well  considered  this  point  in  the 
case,  and  he  thought  the  way  clear  of  difficulty;  and  the  pop- 
ular sentiment  of  our  country  was  in  sympathy  with  his 
views.  He  regarded  the  clause,  in  the  existing  treaty  with 
England,  touching  the  subject  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus, 
as  abrogated  by  its  violation  on  the  part  of  that  government; 
and  therefore  that  no  notice  was  required. 

But  though  the  giving  such  notice  might  possibly  have 
thwarted  the  execution  of  this  great  treaty  for  the  canal,  it 
might  well  be  questioned  whether,  without  such  notice,  the 
honor  and  good  faith  of  our  nation  might  not  have  been  com- 
promised, and  our  friendly  relations  with  England  disturbed 
through  what  might  be  characterized  as  diplomatic  State- 
craft. 

Whether  this  great  American  project  has  failed  of  success, 
through  a  change  of  administration,  or  through  some  other 
cause,  the  preparation  and  procurement  of  this  international 
document,  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  Secretary  Ere- 
linghuysen's  industry,  skill  and  statesmanship,  alike  credita- 
ble to  himself  and  to  the  Department  of  State. 

I  may  be  justified  in  saying  just  here,  that  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  while  in  the  Senate,  and,  also,  as  head  of  the  Department 
of  State,  was  singularly  unassuming  in  the  distribution  of 
governmental  patronage.  Unlike  most  members  of  Congress 
and  cabinet  officials,  who  usually  claim  a  full  share  in  divid- 
ing the  "  loaves  and  fishes,"  among  their  personal  friends  and 
partisans,  he  was  charged  with  indifference  to  this  incident 
of  office.  The  scramble  for  the  " spoils"  was  distasteful  to 
In m,  and  to  take  any  hand  in  apportioning  them  was  repug- 
nant to  his  better  instincts;  ano^  this  should  not  be  charged 
to  a  cold  and  selfish  nature. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  Secretary  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  and  his  accomplished  family,  handsomely  represented 
our  country,  in  extending  the  appropriate  courtesies  and  hos- 
pitalities to  foreign  ministers,  distinguished  strangers,  and 
the  whole  diplomatic  corps.  This  was  done  with  a  liberality 
and  an  elegance,  and  yet  with  a  simplicity  which  commanded 
the  admiration  of  all  who  were  present  at  his  State  dinners 
and  public  receptions  in  Washington.  It  was  not  that  he 
was  fond  of  scenes  of  gayety  and  festivities  that  he  did  this, 
for  he  was  over-burdened  with  his  official  labors  which  claimed 
his  constant  attention  and  severest  study;  but  he  felt  the 
obligation  which  Society,  at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  de- 
manded of  him,  in  his  high  official  station.  These  courtesies 
were  gracefully  recognized  by  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  in  grateful  expressions  of  their  sympathy  in  his  last 
sickness,  and  by  their  attendance  at  his  funeral. 

In  this  review  of  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Frelinghuy  sen  at 
the  Bar,  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Cabinet,  we  see  nothing 
that  we  cannot  admire. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  a  public  character  whom  he  most 
strongly  resembled,  I  would  name  the  brilliant  Lord  Erskine, 
but  differing  from  him  in  this,  that  while  Erskine  was  elo- 
quent at  the  Bar,  he  was  not  so  brilliant  on  the  political 
stage.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  though  eloquent  at  the  Bar,  was 
more  brilliant  on  the  political  stage. 

I  think  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  placed  a  high  estimate  upon  the 
claims  and  duties  involved  in  the  higher  politics.  He  had 
learned  to  regard  Christian  statesmanship  as  the  most  honor- 
able and  most  noble  of  human  pursuits — the  broadest  and 
most  influential  of  all  occupations  for  promoting  the  welfare 
of  mankind.  The  great  aims  of  his  life  were  lofty  and  phil- 
anthropic. 

"  The  piercing  eye,  the  quick  enlightened  soul, 
The  graceful  ease,  the  flowing  tongue  of  Greece, 
Joined  to  the  virtues  and  force  of  Rome, 

All  his  parts, 
His  virtues  all  collected,  sought  the  good, 
Of  human  kind." 

As  in  public,  so  in  private  life,  he  was  a  model  man.  In  his 
happy  home  where  the  affections  of  his  family  entwined  around 
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him  like  the  fragrant  laurel,  and  also  in  his  church,  where 
he  was  a  pillar,  he  performed  his  yows  with  supreme  delight. 
On  the  platform  of  religious  associations,  and  Sunday-school 
and  Bible  society  anniversaries,  he  was,  from  early  manhood, 
a  very  popular  and  eloquent  speaker.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  President  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

The  religious  element  in  Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  character  was 
positive,  and  of  a  high  type.  It  seems  to  have  become  the 
warp  and  woof  of  his  nature.  A  close  student  of  the  Bible, 
he  adhered,  with  repose,  to  the  orthodox  faith  of  his  fathers. 
He  was  free  from  cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  was  cheerful  and 
buoyant  in  spirit.  He  was  never  tempted  through  a  morbid 
sentiment  to  abjure  the  practice  of  law,  and  to  withdraw 
from  politics  and  public  service,  as  though  such  pursuits 
were  incompatible  with  a  devout,  religious  life.  He  never 
felt  it  necessary  to  apologize  anywhere  for  his  religious  sen- 
timents or  his  Christian  conduct.  He  held  his  head  high,  as 
if  conscious  of  a  divine  nature  implanted  within  him.  This 
was  his  appearance  in  the  trial  of  a  cause,  in  making  a  politi- 
cal speech,  and  in  discussing  great  questions  in  the  Senate. 
He  was  a  rare  instance  among  our  distinguished  public  men, 
in  whom  the  ornamentation  of  Christian  character  is  found 
blended,  beautifully,  with  a  strong  and  gifted  manhood. 

Nor  was  he  so  much  absorbed  in  the  higher  and  broader 
fields  of  activity,  as  to  exclude  his  interest  and  sympathy 
with  the  lesser  and  more  local  institutions.  Schools,  public 
libraries,  young  men's  associations,  received  his  sympathy  and 
assistance.  And,  in  higher  education,  he  remembered  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  served,  in  her  Board  of  Trustees,  for  thirty- 
four  years,  from  1851  till  his  death.  And  no  trustee  or  patron 
of  that  College  evinced  a  more  earnest  devotion  to  its  pros- 
perity than  lie  uniformly  exhibited. 

While  I  have  bestowed  this  high  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Freling- 
huyscn  I  have  not  claimed  that  he  was  greater  than  all  other 
great  men  in  every  sphere  of  eminence.  He  was  not  an  in- 
tellectual giant;  nor  was  he  the  most  profound  of  law- 
yers, though  he  was  a  very  able  and  brilliant  one.  He 
was  not  distinguished  for  his  literary  eminence;  nor  has  he 
left  behind  him  any  published  volumes  or  writings  to  perpet- 
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uate  his  name  among  men  of  letters.  He  was  honest  in  this, 
as  in  all  things,  and  made  no  pretention  to  literary  excel- 
lence. He  had  no  time  for  extensive  literary  pursuits.  His 
powers  were  bent  in  another  direction.  Though  a  brilliant 
orator,  he  rarely  accepted  invitations  to  deliver  addresses  be- 
fore literary  societies.  He  was  heard  with  pleasure  before 
the  college  at  which  he  was  graduated;  and  in  the  year  1862 
he  delivered  an  oration  before  the  literary  societies  of  Prince- 
ton College,  which  was  followed  by  his  having  conferred  upon 
him,  by  that  institution,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

It  was  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1885,  upon  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  administration,  that  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  surren- 
dered his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  to  his  distinguished  successor, 
Secretary  Bayard.  Laden  with  honors  he  carried  with  him 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  for  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices. His  uniformly  good  health  and  habits  had  led  his 
friends,  outside  of  his  family,  to  hope  that  he  would  live  to 
enjoy  another  decade  of  active  life;  but  that  hope  soon  van- 
ished. The  removal  of  his  public  official  burdens  only  re- 
vealed his  bodily  waste  and  weakness.  He  went  from  the 
Cabinet  to  his  dying  bed  in  this,  the  city  of  his  home.  He 
had  longed  to  reach  his  summer  residence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Earitan — the  old  plantation  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
amidst  the  associations  of  his  ancestors.  But  this  was  not  to 
be  so.  He  was  too  ill  to  receive  the  congratulations  and  wel- 
come of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  had  thronged  his  home  to 
greet  his  return.  He  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  fiat 
of  nature.  He  fell  into  a  comatose  condition  of  existence, 
and  in  that  condition  the  eminent  statesman  lay  for  several 
weeks,  self-conscious,  but  almost  dead  to  all  the  world.  The 
sweet  music  of  his  voice  was  hushed,  and  his  once  eloquent 
tongue  could  now  hardly  whisper  his  wants  into  the  ear  of 
his  loving  family,  who  watched  day  and  night  over  his  couch. 
Day  after  day,  for  many  weeks,  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
anxiety  were  telegraphed  from  admiring  friends  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  metropolitan  press  continued,  by  hourly 
bulletins,  to  announce  the  reports  of  his  attending  physi- 
cians, while,   in  like  manner,  they  published  at  the  same 
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time,  side  by  side,  similar  bulletins  of  the  then  supposed  dy- 
ing condition  of  that  great  patriot  hero  who,  a  few  months 
later,  attended  by  a  magnificent  military  pageant,  was  borne 
to  his  last  home  on  earth  in  Kiyerside  Park.  How  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  agonized  during  those  weary  weeks,  when  the 
eloquent  statesman  at  Newark,  and  the  greatest  warrior  of 
the  age  at  New  York,  were,  each,  daily  announced  as  "  still 
alive,  but  dying!" 

To-day  is  the  first  anniversary  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen's 
death.  He  died  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1885,  sixty-eight 
years  of  age.  He  did  not  descend,  as  the  setting  sun,  into 
the  twilight  of  evening,  but  he  departed,  apparently,  at  mid- 
day, when  the  manliest  acts  of  his  life  were  illuminating  his 
skies  with  meridian  splendor.  He  left  his  wife  and  their 
three  sons  and  three  daughters  surviving  him. 

Public  expressions  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  were  numerous 
and  eulogistic.  This  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
from  its  organization,  then  in  session  in  this  place,  expressed 
in  suitable  resolutions  their  appreciation  of  his  public  services 
and  their  admiration  of  his  high  character,  and  they  at- 
tended his  funeral  in  a  body.  The  Newark  Bar  did  likewise. 
Secretary  Bayard,  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington; 
Governor  Abbett  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Mayor  of  Newark, 
all  issued  official  proclamations  announcing  his  death,  and 
besides  paying  high  tributes  of  respect  to  his  memory,  at- 
tended, personally,  his  funeral.  Resolutions  of  sympathy 
and  eulogy  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Trustees  of 
Rutgers  College;  by  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member; 
by  the  American  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was  President; 
and  by  other  local  Bible  Societies,  and  also  by  numerous 
other  public  bodies,  religious,  benevolent,  political  and  finan- 
cial, expressing  their  love  and  reverence  for  his  life,  character 
and  services. 

Governor  Abbett  in  his  proclamation  said  of  him: 

"  Descended  from  an  ancestry  honorably  associated  with  the  civil  and 
military  history  of  the  country  he  has,  by  a  distinguished  and  useful  life, 
^iven  additional  lustre  and  reputation  to  the  historic  name  he  bore." 

The  Howard  Savings  Institution,  of  Newark,  in  placing  on 
record  their  appreciation  of  him,  declared  that,-^ 
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"  During  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  active  public  labor  neither  the  faint- 
est breath  of  suspicion,  nor  a  single  word  of  reproach  from  the  lips  of  the 
most  bitter  political  opponent,  has  tarnished  for  an  instant  his  fair  fame 
or  sullied  his  reputation  as  a  Christian  gentleman." 

His  obsequies  from  the  North  Reformed  Church,  in  New- 
ark, were  attended  by  the  prominent  men  of  the  State,  offi- 
cials and  private  citizens.  These  were  joined  by  members 
and  ex-members  of  the  Cabinet,  Senators  and  distinguished 
strangers,  some  of  them  being  attached  to  the  diplomatic 
corps,  who  felt  personally  attached  to  the  deceased  and  his 
surviving  family,  bringing  tributes  of  sorrow  for  his  loss  and 
of  praise  to  his  memory. 

A  vast  assemblage  of  great  and  good  men  and  women 
mourned  his  death  with  sincere  grief.  After  the  religious 
services  in  the  church  were  ended,  in  the  silence  of  the  city, 
with  its  flags  drooping  in  sympathy  with  a  city  in  mourning, 
his  mortal  remains  were  solemnly  carried  by  honorable  men 
to  the  tomb  prepared  for  him  in  Mt.  Pleasant  Cemetery,  and 
there  they  were  left,  buried  in  flowers. 

What  more  fitting  words  can  be  engraved  upon  the  marble 
of  his  sepulchre  than  those  which  were  recorded  in  memoriam 
of  his  grandfather,  General  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  eighty- 
two  years  ago? 

"  Eloquent  at  the  Bar;  wise  in  the  Senate;  *  *  candid, 
generous  and  just.  He  left  his  children  a  rich  legacy  of  a 
life  unsullied  by  a  stain  and  adorned  by  numerous  expressions 
of  public  usefulness  and  private  beneficence." 
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It  has  been  suggested  to  erect  in  Atlantic  City  a  statue,  or 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Jonathan  Pitney.  Atlantic 
City  itself  is  his  monument. 

In  a  brief  biographical  sketch  in  1848  he  wrote  to  his  son 
thus:  "About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as  near  as  I 
can  ascertain,  my  great-grandfather  and  his  brother  came  to 
this  country  from  England,  to  enjoy  ciyil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, of  which  they  were  deprived  at  home.  My  grandfather 
was  born  in  Morris  county.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  was  an  ardent  Whig.  He,  and  a 
preacher  by  the  name  of  Kennedy,  traversed  the  country  to 
encourage  the  people  to  resistance  and  the  young  men  to  en- 
list in  the  cause  of  the  country.  By  this  means  he  became 
obnoxious  to  the  Tories,  who  twice  plundered  his  house  of  all 
they  could  carry  off,  and  finally,  in  controversy  with  a  Tory, 
he  received  a  blow  from  which  he  died.  My  maternal  grand- 
father was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War  at  Haddonfield 
and  Red  Bank,  and  served  during  the  War.  His  brothers  were 
all  soldiers;  one  died  early  at  Ticonderoga.  My  father  was  too 
young  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  country  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  I  was  born  and  educated  in  Morris  County. 
In  1820  I  removed  to  this  county  and  have  resided  here 
since." 

Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shubal  and  Jane  Pitney,  was  born  in 
Mendham,  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  October  29,  1  ;•.»;. 
He  received  a  part  of  his  early  education  at  Fairchild's 
Academy.* 

*Ezra  Fairchild,  at  Mendham,  many  years  ago,  had  a  famous  classical  school 
and  educated  many  young  men  for  Princeton.  He  afterwards  removed  his  school 
to  Plainfield  and  finally  to  Flushing,  L.  I.,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  brot  her  of  t  he 
late  Dr.  Elias  R.  Fairchild,  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  who  died 
at  Morristown.  Both  were  sons  of  Ebenezer  Fairchild, who  was  for  fifty-sewn  yean 
an  Elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mendham,  and  nearly  one  hundred  years 
old  when  he  died. 
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After  enjoying  such  advantages  for  education  as  his  own 
county  afforded,  Mr.  Pitney  turned  his  attention  to  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine.  He  prosecuted  his  medical  studies  in 
New  York,  attending  lectures  in  the  medical  school  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  where  the  late  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  was  Pro- 
fessor. He  also  studied  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Woodruff.  After 
his  graduation  he  spent  two  years  in  the  hospital  on  Staten 
Island  and  then  practiced  a  short  time  in  and  around  his  na- 
tive place.  In  1820,  on  a  bright  May  morning,  he  rode  into 
Absecon  on  horse-back,  and  for  the  space  of  almost  fifty  years 
thereafter  he  was  probably  the  most  influential  physician  of 
the  county. 

In  1831  (April  21st)  he  married  Miss  Caroline  Fowler,  an 
amiable  lady,  eminent  in  all  domestic  virtues  and  much 
younger  than  her  husband.  Tall  in  person,  with  a  promi- 
nent aquiline  nose,  with  long  flowing  locks  brushed  back- 
ward from  a  high  forehead  and  enveloped  in  his  long  cloak, 
Dr.  Pitney  was  a  man  to  arrest  attention  and  inquiry.  It 
was  his  ambition  to  make  his  influence  felt  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lived.  A  man  of  decided  con- 
victions, he  was  ever  ready  to  assign  reasons  for  his  intelli- 
gent views.  With  indomitable  will  he  seldom  failed  to  ac- 
complish his  plans. 

AS   A    PHYSICIAN. 

In  old  Gloucester  County,  before  Atlantic  County  was 
formed,  he  entered  upon  a  practice  extensive  and  arduous. 
Not  only  was  he  called  from  one  Egg  Harbour  River  to  the 
other,  but  oftentimes  were  his  services  required  in  the  regions 
beyond.  The  Doctor,  occupying  for  so  many  years  such  an 
extensive  domain,  regarded  with  rather  a  jealous  eye  any 
encroachments  upon  his  territory.  This,  of  course,  made 
him  rather  exclusive  towards  other  physicians  who  might 
trespass  thereon.  His  hatred  of  quackery,  or  of  any  sem- 
blance thereof,  was  intense.  Doctor  Pitney's  method  of  diag- 
nosis was  chiefly  by  inspection.  Having  studied  medicine 
prior  to  the  days  of  auscultation  and  percussion  he  placed  but 
little  reliance  upon  them;  but  every  feature  or  expression 
that  appealed  to  the  eye  had  its  significance  with  him,  and  he 
rarely  gave  it  a  wrong  interpretation. 
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CIVIL   LIFE. 

In  civil  life  he  was  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  im- 
portant positions.  In  1837,  living  more  than  fifty  miles  from 
the  county  seat,  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  division  of 
Gloucester  County  and  the  erection  of  its  eastern  half  into 
the  county  of  Atlantic. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of 
the  new  county,  held  at  May's  Landing  May  10,  1837,  Jona- 
than Pitney,  one  of  the  two  representatives  from  Galloway 
Township,  was  elected  the  first  Director  of  the  Board  and 
was  sent  to  Trenton  to  receive  the  surplus  revenue  which  was 
apportioned  to  this  county  by  the  State.  For  many  years  he 
was  the  Postmaster  at  Absecon. 

In  1844  he  was  the  delegate  of  Atlantic  County  to  the  con- 
vention which  sat  in  Trenton  from  the  14th  day  of  May  to 
the  29th  day  of  June  to  frame  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  In  that  convention  Burlington  County  had 
five  delegates,  Essex  County  had  seven;  but  Hudson,  Cape 
May  and  Atlantic  Counties  were  entitled  each  to  only  one 
delegate.  Jonathan  Pitney  was  the  honored  delegate  from 
Atlantic  County  and  served  on  the  committee  on  the  "  Ex- 
ecutive Department,"  having  as  his  associates  on  the  same 
committee,  Joseph  C.  Hornblower,  Robert  S.  Kennedy, 
George  H.  Brown,  A.  Parsons,  Martin  Ryerson,  and  R.  P. 
Thompson.     (See  Journal  of  the  Proceedings,  1844,  p.  42).* 

In  1848  Dr.  Pitney  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party,  of  which  he  was  a  life-long  advocate,  as  Representative 
to  Congress  from  the  First  Congressional  District.  He  failed 
of  election,  however,  and  among  the  causes  of  this  failure 
was  the  reluctance  of  the  people  of  his  county  to  part  with 
his  services.  Many  voted  against  him  simply  because  they 
would  rather  have  him  at  home  as  a  physician  than  at  Wash- 
ington as  a  legislator. 


*In  a  family  Bible  he  made  this  record:  "Jonathan  Pitney's.  Boughl  withmonej 
received  for  pay  as  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  formed  the  new  Const  it  ut  ion 
of  New  Jersey.    July  3rd,  1844." 

G 
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WBECKS    AND    LIGHT-HOUSE. 


From  November  27,  1844,  to  December  8,  1865,  Dr.  Pit- 
ney, as  Notary  Public,  received  the  protests  of  captains, 
whose  vessels  had  been  wrecked.  Among  his  official  papers 
are  now  found  the  data  of  about  seventy-eight  vessels  wrecked 
during  the  above-mentioned  period.  All  these  protests  or 
affidavits  mention  the  names  of  the  vessel  and  the  captain  or 
master;  the  port  of  departure  and  the  destination;  the  date  of 
the  wreck  and  the  extent  of  the  damage  or  the  probability  of 
total  loss.  More  extended  affidavits  by  the  crew  give  a  full 
and  interesting  account  of  the  disaster  to  nine  vessels,  viz. : 

1.  The  Schooner  Baltimore,  Captain  Samuel  Jarvis,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  "capsized  May  12th,  1846,  on  her  voyage 
from  Newark  to  Philadelphia,  and  has  since  drifted  ashore 
on  Absecon  Beach,  where  she  now  lies." 

2.  The  Schooner  William  Young,  Captain  William  Somers 
wrecked  on  Peck's  Beach  February  1st,  1846. 

3.  Schooner  Yazoo,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Captain  Wm.  H. 
Harrison,  March  25th,  1847,  struck  on  the  north  bar  of  Ab- 
secon Inlet.  All  hands  lashed  to  the  rail  to  prevent  being- 
washed  overboard. 

4.  Schooner  Margaret  and  Elizabeth,  of  New  York, 
wrecked  on  the  bar  of  Absecon  Inlet  January  7th,  1847. 

5.  Brig  Potapsco,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  wrecked  and  stranded 
September  28th,  1847,  on  the  south  bar  of  Absecon  Inlet. 
Got  off  on  the  30th  and  brought  into  the  inlet. 

6.  Brig  L'Orient,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  driven  ashore 
and  stranded  October  7th,  1847. 

7.  Schooner  Village  Belle,  December  22d,  1853. 

8.  Barque  S.  J.  Eoberts,  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  from  Mar- 
seilles, France,  cast  ashore  February  22d,  1854,  on  the  south 
bar. 

0.  Schooner  Maria,  of  London,  cast  ashore  March  8th, 
1855. 

The  manuscripts  give  extended  accounts  of  the  loss  of  the 
above-named  vessels,  attested  by  the  crews. 

One  of  Hie  most  heart-rending  disasters  upon  our  coast  oc- 
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curred  on  April  16th,  1854,  when  the  ship  Powhattan,  on  a  voy- 
age from  Havre  to  New  York,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  better  class  of  German  emigrants,  was  driven  ashore  in  a 
northeast  storm.  One  narrative  says  that,  including  the 
crew,  three  hundred  and  eleven  lives  were  lost,  and  it  is  not 
known  that  one  escaped.  Scores  of  dead  bodies  came  ashore 
upon  Brigantine,  Long  Beach  and  Absecon  Beach.  The 
knowledge  thus  gained  of  so  great  danger  and  loss  of  life,  as 
well  as  of  property,  prompted  the  philanthropic  Doctor  and 
others  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  erection  of  a  light-house. 

Between  1834  and  1840  the  proposal  had  been  agitated,  and 
encountered  much  prejudice.*  After  a  great  expenditure  of 
trouble  and  money,  a  Congressional  appropriation  of  $5,000 
was  at  last  voted  upon  the  proviso  that  a  satisfactory  report 
should  first  be  made  by  a  competent  official  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. Commodore  La  Vallette  was  commissioned  to 
make  the  aforesaid  report.  He  visited  the  beach;  examined 
the  coast  and  requested  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pitney  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  this  letter  Dr.  Pitney  explained  his  own  original 
notion  of  prismatic  lights.  Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
the  Doctor,  the  Commodore  made  an  unfavorable  report,  and 
the  light  house  project  slept  for  several  years. 

The  Doctor  was  not  disheartened  by  his  first  failure.  In 
1853,  after  the  railroad  had  been  surveyed,  he  started  the 
light-house  question  again.  With  his  own  hands  he  circu- 
lated petitions  for  signatures,  and  wrote  to  Congressmen  and 
published  articles  in  the  newspapers  advocating  the  project. 
The  disaster  of  the  Powhattan,  only  a  few  months  later,  must 
have  stimulated  every  friend  of  humanity.  The  result  of 
these  labors  was  the  granting  of  an  appropriation  of  $35,000 
for  a  light-house  and  an  additional  one  of  $5,000  for  a  buoy. 
Thus,  Atlantic  has  to-day  one  of  the  best  light-houses  in  the 
country,  which,  with  later  improvements,  cost  upwards  of 
$50,000  in  the  aggregate.  The  buoy,  however,  has  disap- 
peared. The  light  is  classed  as  first  order;  fixed  white  light, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  high.  The  tower  was  first 
illuminated  in  January,  1857,  nearly  three  years  after  the  loss 
of  the  Powhattan. 

*  See  History  of  Atlantic  City,  pages  61  ami  68. 
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Since  the  erection  of  Absecon  light,  comparatively  few 
wrecks  have  occurred,  and  with  the  additional  life-saving  ser- 
vice few  lives  have  been  lost. 

CAMDEN  AND  ATLANTIC  RAILROAD  AND  ATLANTIC    CITY. 

The  last  public  service  of  Dr.  Pitney,  as  the  prime  origi- 
nator of  a  railroad  across  the  salt  meadows  to  the  sea,  together 
with  all  its  actual  and  far-reaching  possible  results,  seems  to 
surpass  in  importance  all  that  went  before.  It  was  his  ambi- 
tion not  to  live  in  vain;  his  purpose,  to  benefit  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. It  is  not  here  claimed  that  the  construction  of  the 
Camden  and  Atlantic  railroad,  and  consequently  the  erection 
of  Atlantic  City,  were  due  to  him  alone;  but  more  to  him 
than  to  any  other  one  person.  The  credit  of  all  great  works 
must  be  distributed.  In  obtaining  the  charter,  and  after- 
wards also,  Dr.  Pitney  was  efficiently  aided  by  his  neighbor, 
Gen.  Enoch  Doughty,  an  extensive  land-owner  of  Atlantic 
county.  They  soon  enlisted  Joseph  Porter,  Andrew  K.  Hay, 
Thomas  Richards,  William  Coffin,  W.  Dwight  Bell,  Stephen 
Colwell  and  others,  who  owned  glass  factories,  iron  furnaces 
or  large  tracts  of  land,  through  which  the  new  railroad  would 
pass. 

In  the  words  of  another,*  "  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  Dr.  Pitney  was  the  real  founder  of  Atlantic  City — the 
spirit  that  first  appreciated  its  wonderful  curative  powers, 
and  placed  effectively  before  capitalists  its  attractions  as  a 
watering  place— dryness  of  atmosphere,  bathing  facilities, 
gunning,  fishing  and  sailing  privileges,  with  its  proximity  to 
Philadelphia.  It  had  long  been  known  to  a  few,  who  had 
struggled  through  bush  and  sand,  with  slow-going  teams,  as 
a  great  health  lift;  but  to  the  multitude  it  was  known,  if 
known  at  all,  as  a  lonely  region,  so  inaccessible  and  remote 
from  the  line  of  the  march  of  empire,  as  to  be  seemingly  se- 
cure from  the  intrusion  of  population  and  totally  beyond  the 
reach  of  man's  transforming  energy.  But  Dr.  Pitney  was 
often  called  to  the  island  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional 


*  History  of  Atlantic  City,  p.  45,  by  A.  L.  English,  1884. 
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duties,  and  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  strolling  along  the 
beach  to  breathe  the  exhilarating  air  that  then  swept  in  from 
the  sea.  He  marked  the  continuous  chain  of  sand  hills,  that 
then  ran  along  the  beach  just  above  high  tide  line,  which  was 
then  about  one  hundred  feet  south  of  what  is  now  Pacific 
avenue,  and  recognized  what  a  charming  place  it  would  be 
for  summer  homes.  A  desire  sprang  up  in  his  breast  to 
make  the  delectable  spot  accessible  to  the  great  business  cen- 
tres of  the  Union,  and  more  particularly  to  Philadelphia. 
Imbued  with  a  firm  faith  in  its  immense  value  as  a  seaside 
resort,  he  saw  that  railway  communication  only  was  necessary 
to  cause  the  waste  place  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  His  faith 
was  strong  and  his  enthusiasm  correspondingly  great.  *  * 
The  Doctor  first  made  known  his  determination  to  organize 
a  railroad  company  to  General  Doughty  of  Absecon,  who 
zealously  seconded  his  effort." 

Their  first  attempts  to  obtain  a  charter  met  some  opposition 
and  delay.  Later,  the  Doctor  went  to  Trenton  himself,  and 
after  a  contest,  the  necessary  legislation  was  procured  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1852. 

Some  of  the  chiefs  of  railroads  of  that  day,  who  afterwards 
strenuously  opposed  the  Air  Line  railroad,  withdrew  their 
opposition  to  the  charter  of  this  Atlantic  road,  because  they 
did  not  believe  that  it  would  ever  be' constructed.  Who, 
said  they,  who  ever  heard  of  a  railroad  with  only  one  end  ? 
After  unexpected  difficulties  and  delays,  the  road  was  opened 
for  passenger  traffic  on  July  4,  1854.  The  results  of  the  con- 
struction of  that  pioneer  road  are  not  to  be  measured,  nor 
limited  by  its  own  immediate  success;  nor  even,  by  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  new  city,  with  two  other  competing  parallel  rail- 
roads, running  from  Philadelphia  to  the  new  city  by  the  sea. 

By  shortening  the  time  and  increasing  the  facilities  of 
transportation;  by  stimulating  the  construction  of  other  rail- 
roads; by  opening  to  settlement  large  tracts  of  land,  which 
had  been  practically  inaccessible;  by  the  increase  of  popular 
tion;  by  the  enhanced  value  of  property;  by  all  these  results, 
the  system  of  railroad  enterprise  which  was  thus  inaugurated 
and  proven  to  be  possible  along  the  coast,  has  revolutionized 
that  portion  of  New  Jersey, 
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RAILROAD   PROGRESS. 

The  sea-coast  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May  was  well 
known  to  our  brave  watermen,  who  there  had  their  homes 
and  there  bnilt  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade.  Bnt  to  reach 
these  homes  overland,  from  the  chief  cities,  by  the  slow-going 
stage-wagon,  consumed  a  day  and  a  good  part  of  the  night. 
Now,  every  important  point  is  accessible  in  from  two  to  four 
hours,  and  express  trains  with  parlor  cars  run  from  the  Dela- 
ware river  to  Atlantic  City  in  ninety  minutes  or  less. 

Thirty- three  years  ago,  the  only  railroad  running  in  the 
southern  half  of  New  Jersey  was  the  New  York  line  from 
Camden^  via  Borden  town  to  South  Amboy.  Its  branch  of 
eleven  and  a  half  miles,  from  Jamesburg  to  Freehold,  was 
opened  July  18,  1853,  only  one  year  before  the  Camden  and 
Atlantic.  Now,  more  than  five  hundred  miles  of  road  have 
been  constructed,  covering  the  land  with  a  network  of  rails, 
to  Penns  Grove,  Salem,  Bridgeton,  Bay  Side,  Port  Norris, 
Cape  May,  and  all  along  the  coast. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  construct  a  road  over  the  fertile  lands 
of  Monmouth;  nor  through  the  sandy  pines;  but  it  was  a 
problem  how  to  construct  a  road  which  could  withstand  the 
storm  tides  and  the  ocean's  waves  rolling  over  many  miles  of 
salt  meadows  and  submerging  the  tracks.  "  Most  of  the  old 
settlers  of  that  section  opposed  the  scheme,  and  doubted  the 
practicability  of  the  project.  Quite  a  number  said  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a  train  of  cars  across 
the  meadows." 

The  difficult  problem  having  been  solved  successfully  by 
the  Camden  and  Atlantic  company,  the  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed under  similar  conditions  to  Holly  Beach  and  Anglesea, 
Sea  Isle  and  Ocean  City,  Long  Port,  Beach  Haven  and  Bar- 
negcit  City,  Seaside  Park,  Berkley  Arms  and  Mantoloking; 
while  without  the  crossing  of  meadows,  Bay  Head,  Point 
Pleasant,  Brielle,  Sea  Girt,  Manasquan,  Villa  Park,  Spring 
Lake,  Como,  Ocean  Beach,  Key  East,  Ocean  Grove,  Asbury 
Park,  Deal  Beach,  Elberon,  Holly  Wood,  West  End,  Long 
Branch,  Monmouth  Beach,  Sea  Bright,  Highlands  and  Atlan- 
t ic  Highlands,  are  more  easily  accessible  by  many  trains  from 
t  lie  north,  as  well  as  from  the  south. 
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LANDS   OPENED   TO    SETTLERS. 

Lands,  which  were  held  in  large  tracts  by  the  owners  of 
iron  furnaces  and,  glass  factories,  were  doubly  closed  to  the 
settler  and,  for  agricultural  purposes,  were  despised.  Having 
now  become  accessible  and  better  known,  they  are  more  high- 
ly appreciated  for  productiveness  as  well  as  for  healthfulness. 
In  producing  heavy  grain  they  may  not  compete  with  western 
farms  at  the  present  low  rates  of  transportation;  but  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  and  everything  which  grows  upon  a  vine, 
and  as  market  gardens  for  neighboring  cities,  many  of  these 
lands,  under  judicious,  intelligent  and  industrious  cultivation 
are  well  adapted.  If  any  are  skeptical,  let  them  visit  and  see 
for  themselves  Hammonton,  Egg  Harbor  City  and  Vin eland; 
each  with  their  thousands  of  inhabitants  who  have  lately 
turned  the  wilderness  into  a  garden.  Gradually,  the  remain- 
ing large  estates  must  be  brought  into  the  market  for  indus- 
trious settlers;  the  valuable  water-powers,  now  idle,  will  be 
utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  in  other  places,*  and 
and  by  all  causes  combined  the  population  must  increase  in 
the  future  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past. 


INCREASE   OF   POPULATION. 

The  effect  of  railroads  upon  population  is  patent.  The 
prosperous  settlements  last  mentioned,  with  their  thousands 
of  people,  are  upon  lands  which  only  a  few  years  ago  were 
covered  with  timber,  where  the  hunter  pursued  the  fox  and 
the  rabbit,  or  the  deer  and  the  bear.  Taking  the  four  coun- 
ties, Monmouth,  Ocean,  Atlantic  and  Cape  May,  which  lie 
along  the  sea,  and  omitting  for  the  present  the  eastern  town- 
ships of  Burlington  County,  which  extends  from  the  Dela- 
ware Eiver  to  the  ocean,  the  population  of  those  four  coun- 
ties in  1850,  before  they  had  any  railroad,  was  55,739,  and 
in  1885,  111,010;  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in  35  years. 
At  the  same  rate  of  increase,  their  population  doubling  in  35 

*  e.  g„  MillviUe  and  May's  Lauding. 
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years  will  be  222,020.  But  when  we  take  into  account  the 
recent  more  rapidly  accelerating  rate  of  increase,  and  then 
add  the  eastern  townships  of  Burlington  County,  it  is  not 
impossible  and  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  anticipate, 
without  counting  summer  visitors,  that  the  permanent  popu- 
lation of  the  shore  counties,  which  was  in  1850  about  60,000, 
may  increase  by  the  year  1900  to  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

POPULATION   OP  COUNTIES. 

1850  1860  1880  1885 

Monmouth 30,313  39,346  55,538  62,324 

Ocean 10,032  11,176  14,455  15,586 

Atlantic..-.. 8,961  11,786  18,704  22,356 

Cape  May 6,433  7,130  9,765  10,744 

55,739        69,438        98,462      111,010 
Burlington ....43,203        49,730        55,402        57,558 

POPULATION  OF  THE   STATE. 

1790  1820  1850  1860         1880  1885 

184,139      277,420      489,555      672,035   1,131,116  1,278,033 


ENHANCED   VALUE   OF    PROPERTY. 

As  to  the  enhanced  value  of  lands,  especially  of  sea-side 
sands,  which  were  once  regarded  as  "  Littleworth,"  we  are 
not  left  wholly  to  conjecture.  It  is  published  that  Dr.  Pit- 
ney purchased  for  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad  or  the 
Land  Company,  two  hundred  acres,  now  embracing  the  cen- 
tre of  Atlantic  City,  for  seventeen  dollars  an  acre.  Many  a 
building  lot  in  that  city  now  commands  double  the  price 
which  was  paid  for  those  two  hundred  acres.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  property,  and  usually  below  the  actual  value, 
was  for  Atlantic  City  in  1885,  $2,602,312.50. 

Asbury  Park  affords  another  illustration  of  enhanced  value. 
In  1869  it  was  assessed  at  $15,000,  and  in  1885  at  nearly  two 
mill  ions.  Ocean  Grove  also  might  report  similar  progress, 
while  beyond,  at  Elberon,  Holly  Wood,  Long  Branch,  Mon- 
mouth Beach  and  Sea  Bright,  numerous  palatial  residences 
are  of  the  most  costly  style. 
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Standing  sometimes  at  the  mouth  of  a  mighty  river  as  it 
empties  into  the  sea,  we  do  not  forget  that  many  confluent 
streams  haye  combined  to  make  the  flood  of  waters,  and  yet 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  main  stream  to  its  source  and  to 
find  the  little  spring  or  fountain  from  which  it  started .  So, 
too,  as  we  contemplate  the  marvelous  results  of  the  combina- 
tion of  railroads  in  South  Jersey,  pouring  their  traffic  to  the 
ocean,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  was 
the  pioneer,  the  first  to  cross  the  State  to  the  ocean, 
and  that  Dr.  Jonathan  Pitney  was  one  chief  originator 
of  that  enterprise  and  that  he  came  from  the  hills  of  Morris 
County. 

IK  conclusion. 

To  him  a  fellow-practitioner  bears  this  testimony:  "Dr. 
Pitney  was  a  prominent  man  in  all  the  interests  of  the 
county.  His  plans  for  its  agricultural  and  material  develop- 
ment were  wide  and  far-seeing.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in 
education  and  had  been  for  many  years  trustee  of  his  school 
district.  The  cause  of  religion  found  in  him  ever  a  prompt 
and  liberal  supporter.  As  a  man,  he  was  benevolent  and 
kind,  hospitable  and  social.  He  was  possessed  of  an  indom- 
itable will  and  energy,  and  acuteness  of  intellect  and  orig- 
inality, and  depth  of  thought.  His  knowledge  was  wide  and 
extensive  in  various  branches  of  science;  although  medicine 
was  his  favorite  study,  which  never  lost  attraction  while  life 
lasted.  In  all  the  recent  advances  in  the  theory  or  practice 
of  medicine  he  was  well  versed.  For  two  years,  declining 
health  confined  him  to  his  house,  and  after  the  gradual  de- 
cline of  consumption  he  died  on  Saturday  morning,  August 
7th,  1869,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  leaving  a  widow  and 
two  sons."* 

Before  bidding  farewell  to  the  subject  some  may  ask,  what 
were  Dr.  Pitney's  religious  views?  Possibly  to  the  asperities 
and  slanders!  which  too  of  ten  disgrace  political  strifes,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  little  autobiography  which  was  quoted  at  the 
beginning.     That  manuscript  of  October  3,  1848,  thus  ad- 

*See  Somer's  Medical  History  of  Atlantic  Comity,  pp.  9  and  10. 
tSome  political  enemy  had  charged  that  he  was  an  infidel. 
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dressed  his  son,  then  in  his  eleventh  year:  "  Dear  Son — 
To  correct  some  errors  concerning  myself  perhaps  it  may 
be  best  to  write  you  a  small  sketch  of  our  family  history. 
(And  after  giving  the  above  account  of  his  ancestors,  adds): 
I  was  brought  up  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  still  think  them  right.  Upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago  I  joined  the  Gloucester  County  Bible  So- 
ciety. Last  winter,  I  became  a  member  of  the  Atlantic 
County  Bible  Society,  and  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Louden- 
slager,  the  Methodist  preacher  of  the  circuit,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Atlantic  County  Bible  Society,  which  office 
I  still  hold.  As  to  my  political  opinions,  I  adopt  the  Balti- 
more Convention  Platform."  To  us,  now,  his  religious  opin- 
ions are  more  important  than  his  political.  From  the  time 
that  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  exploring  the  county,  found 
him  in  L847,  his  house  was  ever  open  to  the  traveling  minis- 
ters of  that  church.  For  several  years  he  paid  the  rent  of  a 
hall  for  religious  worship,  and  was  a  constant  attendant,  and 
later  was  a'trustee  of  the  church.  Once  he  remarked,  "There 
is  a  good  deal  of  the  Quaker  in  me.  I  have  often  enjoyed 
Friends'  meeting  as  much  as  any  other."  Probably  he  meant 
that,  to  his  apprehension,  religion  was  a  question  between  a 
man's  own  soul  and  his  Creator,  and  that  the  inner  experience 
was  more  important  than  the  outward  expression.  While  we 
regret  that  he  was  not  a  professing  member  of  any  visible 
church,  yet  in  connection  with  a  marked  change  in  his  later 
life,  there  is  consolation  in  the  recollection  that  his  dying 
testimony,  the  last  utterance  of  his  lips,  was  in  these  words: 
"Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
I  will  fear  no  evil;  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  they  comfort  me." 


A  Historical  Sketch 

OF 

MISS  JANE  McCREA, 

By  Henry  Race,  M.  D. 


Bead,  by  request,  before  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  at  Newark,  May  20,  1886. 


Historical  Sketch  of  Miss  Jane  Mc  Crea; 


Much  that  has  been  published  concerning  the  McCreas  is 
conflicting  or  discrepant.  To  obtain  reliable  data,  every 
available  source  of  information  known  to  the  writer  has  been 
investigated,  and  some  new  facts  have  been  ascertained. 

Jane  McCrea  was  born  in  Bedminster  Township,  Somerset 
County,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1753,  and  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Rev.  James  McCrea  and  Mary  Graham,  his  wife. 

Of  the  ancestry  of  Rev.  James  McCrea  but  little  is,  with 
certainty,  known.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  a  son  of 
William  McCrea,  a  prominent  elder  in  the  White  Clay  Creek 
Church,  neai  Newark,  Delaware.  The  Rev.  Prof.  Mackey, 
in  his  Centennial  Sermon,  says:  "The  Rev.  James  McCrea, 
son  of  William  McCrea,  an  active  elder  of  this  church,  studied 
at  the  Log  College,  and  was  licensed  by  the  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery.  This  was  done  in  disregard  of  the  rules  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Synod  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
schism  in  1741.  *  *  *  The  Miss  Jane  McCrea,  whose 
murder  near  Jb'ort  Edward,  New  York,  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  caused  so  much  excitement  and  sympathy,  was 
his  daughter." — Page  33  of  the  Sermon,  under  the  head  of 
" Ministers  ~bom  in  this  Church." 

The  rule  of  Synod  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Mackey,  was  an 
order  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  Presbyteries 
should  not  license  candidates  for  the  ministry  without  diplo- 
mas, or  a  certificate  as  to  qualification  from  a  committee  of 

*  The  Committee  on  Publications  takes  pleasure  in  presenting:  this  excellent 
sketch  of  Jane  Mc  Crea,  giving,  as  it  does  many  facts  not  herel  of  ore  published  con- 
cerning the  family  in  New  Jersey.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  do  not  assume 
that  Dr.  Race's  graphic  account  of  the  circumstances  of  Miss  Mo  Crea's  death  will 
authoritatively  settle  one  of  the  most  disputed  incidents  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 
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Synod.  This  order,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  Synod  in  the 
matter  of  licensing,  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Tennents 
and  the  Log  College  men;  hence,  the  split  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  period  into  Old  Side  and  New  Side. 

James  McCrea's  marriage  license,  required  by  the  Colonial 
law,  on  file  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,,  at  Trenton,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
Monmouth  County,  designates  him  as  "  James  McCrea, 
clerk  (cleric),  Monmouth,"  and  specifies  the  time  as  April 
8,  1740. 

In  the  list  of  members  of  the  Tennent  Church,  received  in 
1739,  appears  the  name  of  Mary  Graham,  to  whom  he  was 
afterwards  married.  The  Minutes  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery  state  that  he  offered  himself  for  examination  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  August  5,  1739.  He  was 
licensed  the  seventh  of  the  following  November,  and  ordained 
August  4,  1741.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  congregation  at 
Lamington,  Somerset  County;  installed  as  pastor  in  1742; 
resigned  his  pastorate,  October  13,  1766;  and  died  May  10, 
1769,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  first  wife,  Mary 
Graham  McCrea,  died,  September  15,  1753,  aged  thirty-one 
years. 

Mr.  McCrea  was  twice  married.  Three  of  his  sons  entered 
the  American  army  and  died  in  the  military  service — two  at 
the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and  one  of  a  wound  received  in  a  skir- 
mish. Stephen,  the  youngest,  was  an  army  surgeon.  The 
two  daughters,  Mary  and  Jane,  were  children  of  the  first 
marriage. 

The  house  in  which  Jane  was  born  stood  near  the  bank  of 
the  Peapack  until  burned  down  two  or  three  years  ago.  It 
was  a  two-storied  frame  building,  erected  by  her  father  for  a 
manse.  It  was  last  occupied  by  Peter  J.  Lane,  Esq.,  a  grand- 
son of  Cornelius  Lane,  who  purchased  the  estate  December 
23,  1769.  The  apartment  called  Jane's  room  was  a  small 
bedroom,    twelve  feet  square.*    Tradition  says  Jane  was  a 


•After  the  lending  of  this  paper  Mrs.  McDowell,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
McDowell,  who  lived  adjoining  the  McCrea  place,  presented  the  Society  with 
Bereral  pieces  of  oak,  from  an  old  beam  taken  from  Jane  McCrea's  bed-room  about 
two  weeks  before  the  house  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
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very  beautiful  girl,  with  superior  accomplishments  and  re- 
markable sweetness  of  disposition.  Mrs.  Neilson,  of  Bemis 
Heights,  who  was  a  neighbor  and  intimate  friend,  said  of  her: 
"  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  of  middling  stature,  finely 
formed,  dark  hair,  and  uncommonly  beautiful."  Gen.  Gates, 
in  a  letter  to  Burgoyne,  speaks  of  her  as  "  a  young  lady  lovely 
to  the  sight,  of  virtuous  character,  and  amiable  disposition." 
And  Lossing,  in  his  Field  Book  of  the  Eevolution,  describes 
her  as  "  graceful  in  manners,  and  so  intelligent  in  features 
that  she  was  the  favorite  of  all  who  knew  her." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Peapack  from  McCrea's  home- 
stead was  the  Ephraim  McDowell  400-acre  tract.  On  this  was 
a  school  house  in  which  the  McCrea  and  McDowell  boys  and 
girls  received  their  education.  The  foundation  of  that  house 
is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  McDowell  homestead.  The  school 
was  taught  by  John  Hanna — who  afterwards  graduated  at 
Princeton — who  gave  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  well 
as  in  the  common  branches  of  education.  From  this  school, 
prepared  by  him  and  the  boy's  father,  Benjamin  McDowell 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  such  a  school  Jane  and  her  sister  Mary  no  doubt 
had  that  of  their  father's  library  and  his  direction  of  their 
studies.  In  1764  the  elder  sister,  Mary,  married  Rev.  John 
Hanna,  who  was  then  pastor  of  Bethlehem  and  Kingwood 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Hunterdon  County,  and  lived  at 
Pittstown,  at  that  time  called  Hoff's,  in  a  house  which  stood 
on  the  slight  elevation  about  half  way  between  the  present  sum- 
mer residence  of  ex-Senator  Potts  and  that  of  Capt.  William 
P.  Rockhill,  now  deceased.  Jane  made  many  lingering  visits 
at  her  sister's  there.  The  late  Judge  Foster,  of  Clinton, 
told  the  writer  he  had  heard  his  grandmother  say  that  she 
had  often  seen  her  at  the  Bethlehem  Church;  and  it  is  quite 
as  certain  that  she  often  accompanied  her  sister  and  brother- 
in-law  to  the  Old  Stone  Church  of  Kingwood. 

John,  the  eldest  of  the  McCrea  children,  studied  law:  ami. 
before  his  father's  death,  settled  at  Albany.  Preferring  rura] 
quiet  to  forensic  strife,  in  the  year  1773  he  removed  boa 
farm  he  had  purchased  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
about  three  miles  north  of  Fort  Miller  Falls.      .Jane  resided 
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with  him  much  of  the  time  after  her  father's  death,  both  in 
Albany  and  on  the  farm. 

Glowing  reports  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  that  region 
had  been  spread  by  the  citizen  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the 
French  War.  Among  the  emigrants  from  Lamingtonto  that 
section  was  a  family  by  the  name  of  Jones,  consisting  of  a 
widow  and  six  sons:  Jonathan,  John,,  Dunham,  Daniel, 
David  and  Solomon.  They  had  been  neighbors  and  intimate 
friends  of  the  McOreas,  and,  desiring  to  be  near  them,  settled 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  a  few  miles  north  of  John's 
residence,  and  a  short  distance  south  of  Fort  Edward.  The 
elder  sons,  marrying,  left  home  soon  after  and  set  up  for 
themselves — Daniel  near  the  place  now  known  as  Moss  street, 
in  the  township  of  Kingsbury,  and  John  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. David  and  Solomon,  the  two  youngest,  remained 
with  their  mother. 

A  tender  attachment  had  existed  between  David  Jones  and 
Jane  McCrea  while  they  lived  at  Lamington;  and  when  she 
came  to  reside  with  her  brother,  David's  visits  to  John 
McCrea's  were  neither  few  nor  far  between.  Many  a  summer 
evening,  after  the  weary  toil  of  the  day  was  over,  he  would 
glide  down  the  river  in  his  little  boat  and  find  the  object  of 
his  fond  alfections  awaiting  his  coming.  Their  hearts  and 
hands  were  affianced  in  betrothal  vows. 

But  their  dreams  of  matrimonial  bliss  were  never  to  be 
realized.  A  war-cloud  soon  gathered  over  the  land  and  peace 
was  followed  by  bloody  strife.  The  blows  first  struck  for 
freedom  at  Lexington  and  Concord  were  followed  by  others 
in  prompt  succession. 

It  was  well  understood  by  our  military  leaders  and  states- 
men that  the  policy  of  our  British  foes  would  be  to  separate 
New  England  from  the  other  Colonies  and  prevent  the  union 
■•iikI  co-operation  of  the  American  forces.  If  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Hudson  river,  and  Crown  Point,  Ticoncleroga,  Fort 
Edward  and  the  other  fortresses  on  the  strategic  line  were 
occe  in  possession  of  the  British,  New  England  would  be 
isolated  from  the  other  Colonies  and  each  section  could  be 
subjugated  in  turn. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1777,  Licutcnant-General  Burgoyne, 
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with  an  army  of  7,000  English  and  German  regulars,  Cana- 
dians and  Indians,  set  out  at  St.  John's,  Canada,  to  invade 
the  northern  Colonies  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Hudson  river  and  unite  with  the  army  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  then  at  New  York.  As  he  moved  southward,  the 
Indians,  stimulated  by  presents  and  hopes  of  plunder,  joined 
him  in  large  numbers.  On  the  banks  of  the  Boquet,  a  small 
stream  on  the  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  he  encamped  and 
entertained  the  ferocious  savages  with  a  grand  war-f east- 
Over  four  hundred,  decked  with  feathers  and  smeared  with 
paint,  joined  in  the  war  dance,  whooping  and  flourishing 
their  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives  to  represent  how  they 
would  slaughter  and  scalp  the  enemies  of  their  great  father, 
the  British  sovereign! 

The  employment  of  these  brutal  savages  in  this  campaign 
was  planned  by  the  British  Ministry,  in  concert  with  General 
Burgoyne,  who  had  visited  England  the  previous  winter;  and 
the  arrangement  was  executed  in  accordance  with  their  posi- 
tive instructions.*  When  Burgoyne  reached  Crown  Point 
he  issued  a  pompous  proclamation,  in  which  he  said:  "Let 
not  people  consider  their  distance  from  my  camp.  I  have 
but  to  give  stretch  to  the  Indian  forces  under  my  direction — 
and  they  amount  to  thousands — to  overtake  the  hardened 
enemies  of  Great  Britain." 

The  invading  army  passed  Lake  Champlain  in  triumph 
and  found  Crown  Point  abandoned.  Ticonderoga,  with  a 
garrison  of  6,000  men  under  General  St.  Clair,  was  evacuated; 
and  the  Americans  set  fire  to  their  boats  and  fortifications  at 
Skenesborough  and  retreated  towards  Fort  Ann.  Burgoync's 
skilful  strategy  prevented  St.  Clair  from  reaching  that  for- 
tress, and  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Fort  Edward  on  the 
Hudson. 

When  Burgoyne  reached  Washington  County  he  let  loose 
his  Indians  as  threatened  in  his  proclamation;  and  shares, 
with  the  Ministry,  the  infamy  due  for  all  the  horrible 
massacres  and  scalpings  of  defenceless-  women  and  helpless 
children  which  followed. 


*The  command  of  this  expedition  had  been  offered  to  General  Carleton,  who  de- 
clined its  acceptance  on  learning  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  used. 
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When  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  took  place  General 
Schuyler  was  at  Saratoga  with  a  force  of  about  4,000  men. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  that  disaster  he  hastened  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward, where  St.  Clair  joined  him. 

Fort  Edward  was  erected  as  early  as  1711  by  General  Nichol- 
son, who  led  an  army  of  4,000  men  from  Albany  to  Montreal, 
to  co-operate  with  a  fleet  from  Boston  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Hovender  Walker,  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  It  was 
named  Fort  Nicholson,  and  was  designed  for  the  protection 
of  Avhat  was  then  the  frontier.  Forty-four  years  afterwards, 
when  the  French  War  opened,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
capture  from  the  French  the  strong  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point.  For  this  purpose  Sir  William  Johnson 
was  placed  in  command  of  an  army,  which  was  to  move  up 
the  Hudson.  General  Phineas  Lyman,  of  Connecticut,  the 
second  in  command,  with  an  army  of  6,000  men,  reached  the 
old  Fort  Nicholson  in  July,  1755,  and  found  it  in  decay. 
Seeing  the  importance  of  the  position,  he  soon  had  it  rebuilt 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  former  one.  Putnam  and 
Stark,  of  Kevolutionary  renown,  were  among  General  Lyman's 
men.  The  soldiers,  in  honor  of  their  gallant  commander, 
named  the  fortress  Fort  Lyman.  This  was  too  much  for 
English  arrogance.  When  Sir  William  Johnson  arrived  and 
assumed  the  chief  command  he  deprived  his  subordinate  of 
the  honor  his  soldiers  had  given  him  by  changing  the  name 
to  Fort  Edward,  in  honor  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  grand- 
son of  George  II.  In  like  manner  he  discarded  the  beautiful 
name  of  Lake  Horicon  and  called  it  Lake  George,  in  honor  of 
the  British  King. 

Fort  Edward  stood  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  a  short  distance  below  the  present 
bridge  of  the  railroad  running  from  Ballston  Spa  to  Eutland. 
A  lew  slight  remains  of  mounds  and  earthworks  and  traces  of 
broken  pottery  are  about  all  that  is  now  left  of  its  former 
.structure. 

General  Schuyler,  having  reached  Fort  Edward,  was  well 
aware  that  the  force  at  his  command  was  insufficient  to  face 
the  British  army.  In  order  to  gain  time  he  sent  out  detach- 
ments of  men  who  destroyed  the  bridges,  felled  trees  across 
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the  roads,  placed  obstructions  in  Wood  Creek,  making  it  im- 
possible to  bring  military  stores  up  the  stream  to  Fort  Ann, 
and  putting  every  available  obstacle  in  the  way.  These 
measures  greatly  embarassed  the  invading  army;  its  march 
was  slow  and  harrassed  by  raids  on  its  outskirts  by  the 
Americans. 

With  that  army,  advancing  toward  Fort  Edward,  was  David 
Jones,  the  affianced  of  Jane  McCrea.  The  Jones  family 
took  sides  with  the  British,  and  some  of  them  entered  the 
army  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  When  David  heard  of 
the  intended  invasion  of  General  Burgoyne  he  left  his  home 
and  went  to  Canada,  where  he  was,  soon  after,  commissioned 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  army  and  assigned  to  the  division  under 
Brigadier-General  Frazer,  commander  of  the  Grenadiers  and 
Light  Infantry. 

John  McCrea,  the  brother  of  Jane,  was  a  patriot.  He  had 
been  with  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  General  Montgomery 
and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Quebec;  and  when  General 
Schuyler,  in  command  at  Fort  Edward,  called  on  the  militia 
to  take  the  field,  he  promptly  obeyed  the  summons.  Be- 
tween him  and  David  Jones  there  had  arisen  an  estrangement, 
growing  out  of  their  opposite  sympathies  in  relation  to  the 
war.  But  Jane  still  clung  to  her  betrothed,  notwithstanding 
her  brother's  dislike  for  him.  There  is  much  probability  that 
she  received  communications  from  him  at  intervals,  especially 
after  the  army  reached  Skenesborough.  A  letter  has  been 
published  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Skenesboro',  July  11,  1777. 

"Dear  Friend: — I  have  ye  opportunity  to  send  you  this  by  William 
Bamsy,  hoping  through  Freel  it  will  come  safe  to  hand.  Since  last  writ- 
ing, Ty  has  been  taken,  and  we  have  had  a  battle,  whicli  no  doubt  you 
have  been  informed  of  before  this.  Through  God's  mercy  I  escaped  de- 
struction, and  am  now  well  at  this  place,  for  which  thanks  be  to  Him. 
The  rebels  cannot  recover  from  the  blow  yt  has  been  struck,  and  no  doubt 
the  war  will  now  soon  end.  Such  should  be  the  prayer  of  all  of  us.  Deal 
Jenny,  I  do  not  forget  you,  though  much  there  is  to  distract  in  these  days. 
and  hope  1  am  remembered  by  you  as  formerly.  In  a  few  days  we  will 
march  to  Ft  Edward,  for  which  I  am  anxious,  where  I  shall  have  the  hap- 
piness to  meet  you,  after  long  absence.  I  hear  from  Isaac  Vaughn  who 
has  just  come  in  that  the  people  on  the  river  are  moving  to  Albany.     1 
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hope  if  your  brother  John  goes,  you  will  not  go  with  him,  but  stay  at 
Mrs.  McNeils,  to  whom  aud  Miss  Hunter  give  my  dutiful  respects.  There 
I  will  join  you.  My  dear  Jenny,  these  are  sad  times,  but  I  think  the  war 
will  end  this  year,  as  the  rebels  cannot  hold  out,  and  will  see  their  error. 
By  the  blessing  of  Providence  I  trust  we  shall  yet  pass  many  years  together 
in  peace.  Shall  write  on  every  occasion  that  offers  and  hope  to  find  you 
at  Mrs.  Mc.  No  more  at  present:— but  believe  me  yours  aff'tly  till 
deafch<  DAVID  JONES." 

In  the  village  of  Fort  Edward  there  lived  a  Mrs.  McNeil,  an 
estimable  Scotch  lady,  who  was  a  cousin  of  General  Frazer  of 
Burgoyne's  army.  Her  maiden  name  was  Campbell;  her  first 
husband's  name  was  Hunter,  and  her  second,  McNeil.  She 
was  not  a  relative  of  the  McOrea  family,  but  was  on  terms  of 
friendly  intimacy  with  them.  Miss  Mary  Hunter,  a  daughter 
of  Mrs.  McNeil,  was  a  friend  and  associate  of  Jane,  who  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  Mrs.  McNeil's.  It  was  here  that  Jones 
expected  to  meet  her  when  the  army  should  reach  this  place. 
As  the  van,  under  General  Frazer,  approached,  alarm  spread 
throughout  the  section.  Burgoyne's  Indians  were  prowling  in 
every  direction.  The  people  collected  their  goods  and  started 
for  Albany  and  vicinity,  driving  their  flocks  and  herds  before 
them.  John  McCrea  was  getting  ready  to  remove  his  family, 
but  Jane  lingers  on  a  visit  at  Mrs.  McNeil's.  She  had  gone 
there  on  the  24th  of  July,  in  company  with  Miss  Mary 
Thompson,  a  young  lady  who  had  lived  for  some  time  in  her 
brother's  family,  and  between  whom  and  Jane  a  close  and 
confidential  intimacy  existed.  On  the  morning  of  the  2Gth, 
John  sent  a  messenger  to  Mrs.  McNeil's  to  conduct  his  sister 
home.  She  made  excuses  for  delay,  and  sent  word  back  that 
phe  would  come  on  the  following  Monday.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged  that  she  and  Jones  were  to  meet  and  be  married  on 
Sunday,  July  27th,  1777;  but  it  was  impracticable  to  have 
the  meeting  and  marriage  at  Mrs.  McNeil's.  The  army  had 
not  yet  reached  Fort  Edward;  and  her  house  was  within  sight 
of  the  fortress  and  American  pickets.  Jones  was  so  well 
known  in  that  vicinity  that  his  appearance  would  have  re- 
sulted in  certain  capture.  Her  patriotic  brother,  with  whom 
she  lived,  felt  an  implacable  hatred  against  all  tories,  among 
whom  I  he  Joneses  came  in  for  a  full  share.  He  was,  more- 
over, about  to  remove  his  family  to  Albany,   which  would 
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make  it  impossible  for  her  to  meet  David  at  Mrs.  McNeil's 
when  the  army  should  arrive,  or  to  hold  further  correspond- 
ence with  him.  Circumstances,  now,  had  become  stringent. 
On  the  26th,  at  the  house  of  Peter  Freel,  down  near  the  fort, 
she  had  an  interview  with  Alexander  Freel,  who  was  the  cus- 
tomary bearer  of  communications  between  her  and  Lieutenant 
Jones.  Jones  had  sent  a  message  by  him,  requesting  her  to 
make  her  way  to  the  camp,  and  assuring  her  that  a  band  of 
friendly  Indians,  sent  by  him  for  that  purpose,  would  await 
her  coming  on  the  hill,  and  conduct  her  safely  to  his  quarters 
where  the  marriage  should  take  place. 

The  van  of  the  British  army  was  now  at  Moss  Street, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Burgoyne,  who  was  with  the  Hessians 
a  little  way  in  the  rear.  The  main  body  of  the  American 
army  had  left  the  fort  and  were  encamped  about  five  miles 
down  the  river.  The  rear  guard,  under  command  of  Gen.. 
Arnold,  was  still  in  charge  of  the  fort.  On  that  morning  of 
the  27th,  while  Jane  was  watching  for  the  approach  of  her 
friendly  escort,  the  American  pickets  stationed  on  the  hill, 
under  command  of  Lieutenant  Van  Vechten,  were  driven  to- 
ward the  fort  by  another  band  of  Indians  under  the  direction 
of  the  sanguinary  Le  Loup.  Six  of  Le  Loup's  band  left  the 
pursuit  of  the  pickets  and  rushed  into  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Neil, took  her  and  Jane  prisoners  and  hurried  them  along  to 
the  hill.  When  they  came  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
forks  of  the  road  near  the  spring  (ever  since  known  as  Jane 
McCrea's  Spring),  they  tried  to  put  their  captives  on  two 
stolen  horses.  Mrs.  McNeil  being  a  heavy,  corpulent  person, 
was  unable  to  ride  in  that  way,  and  two  Indians,  one  on 
either  side,  hurried  her  along  on  foot  to  the  cam}).  Jane  was 
placed  on  horseback  and  stopped  near  the  spring.  Here  the 
band  of  Indians  under  Duluth,  which  had  been  sent  by 
Jones,  rushed  up  and  demanded  that  she  be  given  up  to  them. 
This  Le  Loup's  band,  who  were  her  captors,  refused  to  do. 
A  fierce  quarrel  ensued,  and  Le  Loup,  in  a  rage,  struck  her 
a  deadly  blow  with  his  tomahawk,  scalped  her,  and  tossed 
her  flowing  hair  aloft  with  a  fiendish  yell  of  triumph. 

This  horrid  catastrophe  was  witnessed  by  (wo  persons  be- 
sides the  participants.      Albert  Baker,   who   lived   between 
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Fort  Edward  and  Sandy  Hill,  on  the  approach  of  the  British 
army,  had  removed  his  family  to  Stillwater.  Returning  to 
look  after  his  affairs  at  the  farm  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
go  to  the  Fort  for  safety.  From  there  he  saw  the  Indian 
strike  the  fatal  blow.  Samuel  Standish,  one  of  Van  Vechten's 
picket  guard,  was  wounded  by  the  Indians  and  led  near  the 
spring,  where  he  was  left  to  himself  for  a  short  time,  when 
he  saw  the  Indians  coming  up  with  Mrs.  McNeil  and  Miss 
McCrea,  both  of  whom  were  well  known  to  him.  He  wit- 
nessed the  quarrel  at  the  spring,  which  resulted  in  a  fight 
between  the  two  bands,  and  saw  one  of  the  chiefs  rush  upon 
Jane,  strike  her  to  the  ground  and  scalp  her. 

It  was  not  considered  safe  for  anyone  to  leave  the  fort  that 
afternoon.  The  next  morning,  at  early  dawn,  a  small  de- 
tachment of  men  went  up  the  hill  in  search  of  the  body. 
.They  found  her  partially  covered  by  leaves  and  brush  which 
the  Indians  had  thrown  over  her.  They  carried  her  to  the 
fort.  There  John  McCrea  met  them,  and,  in  bitter  anguish, 
saw  the  mutilated  form  and  bloody  features  of  his  dear 
young  sister. 

On  the  following  morning  Fort  Edward  was  evacuated. 
A  small  detachment  moved  in  advance  of  the  retreating  army 
bearing  the  bodies  of  Jane  McCrea  and  Lieutenant  Van 
Vcchten— the  latter  having  been  killed  by  the  Indians  while 
on  guard  the  previous  morning.  Three  miles  south  of  the 
fort,  in  a  lonely  place  on  the  bank  of  a  little  stream  that  flows 
into  the  Hudson,  they  halted  and  buried  them  there.  Fifty 
years  later  the  body  of  Jane  was  exhumed,  and,  followed  by 
a  long  procession,  conveyed  to  the  burying  ground  of  Fort 
Edward  village  and  laid  beside  that  of  Mrs.  McNeil.*  In 
L852  her  remains  were  again  disinterred  and  removed  to 
Onion  Cemetery,  half  way  between  Fort  Edward  and  Sandy 
Hill,  where  they  now  repose.  A  marble  slab,  inscribed  with 
her  name  and  age,  was  erected,  as  a  tribute  to  her  memory, 
by  ber  niece,  Sarah  Hanna  Payne,  a  daughter  of  her  sister 
Mary. 


The  address  on  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Hooper  Gumming,  a 
native  Of  Newark,  whose  portrait  hangs  in  the  rooms  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society . 
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When  the  report  of  the  massacre  of  Jane  McCrea  reached  General  Bur- 
goyne, he  demanded  that  the  Indians  should  deliver  the  murderer  into  his 
hands  for  trial  and  punishment.  LeLoup,  in  his  defense,  alleged  that  she 
had  been  shot  by  an  American  picket.  This  pretence  of  the  crafty  savage 
was  not  believed  by  the  British.  More  recently,  however,  it  has  received 
some  assent,  not  only  in  England  but  in  this  country  also.  The  credibility 
claimed  for  it  is  based,  chiefly,  on  the  statements  of  Mrs.  McNeil,  the 
traditions  of  her  descendants,  and  an  examination  of  the  skull  by  Dr. 
Norton,  on  the  second  re-interment. 

This  assumption  of  the  wily  LeLoup  is  not  considered  tenable  for  the 
following  reasons: 

The  American  pickets  were  pursued  by  a  strong  band  of  Indians,  and 
driven  in,  before  the  hapless  maiden  was  brought  to  the  place,  near  the 
spring,  where  she  was  massacred. 

Her  scalp  was  taken  by  LeLoup  to  the  British  camp  as  a  trophy,  where 
it  was  seen  by  Mrs.  McNeil  and  David  Jones,  and  many  others.  An 
American  Chief,  of  any  pretensions,  would  not  take  a  scalp  from  a  person 
who  had  not  been  killed  by  his  own  hands. 

General  Gates,  in  a  letter  to  General  Burgoyne,  says:  "  Miss  McCrea,  a 
young  lady,  lovely  to  the  sight,  of  virtuous  character,  and  amiable  dispo- 
sition, engaged  to  an  officer  of  your  army,  was  taken  out  of  a  house  near 
Fort  Edward,  carried  into  the  woods,  and  there  scalped  and  mangled  in  a 
most  shocking  manner.  The  miserable  fate  of  Miss  McCrea  was  particu- 
larly aggravated  by  her  being  dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband, 
but  met  her  murderers  employed  by  you."  General  Burgoyne,  in  reply, 
does  not  deny  the  charge.  He  says:  "  The  fact  was  no  premeditated  bar- 
barity. On  the  contrary,  two  chiefs  who  had  brought  her  oh°,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  security,  not  violence  to  her  person,  disputed  which  should  be  her 
guard,  and,  in  a  fit  of  savage  passion  in  one,  from  whose  hands  she  was 
snatched,  the  unhappy  woman  became  a  victim.  Upon  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  this  event  I  obliged  the  Indians  to  deliver  the  murderer  into  my 
hands ;  and,  though  to  have  punished  him  by  our  laws  or  principles  of 
justice  would  have,  perhaps,  been  unprecedented,  he  certainly  should  have 
suffered  an  ignominious  death  had  I  not  been  convinced  from  circum- 
stances and  observations  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  a  pardon 
under  the  terms  which  I  presented  and  they  accepted  would  be  more  effi- 
cacious than  an  execution." 
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It  is  obvious  from  this  letter  that  General  Burgoyne  had  investigated 
the  case.  If  Jane  had  been  killed  by  an-  American  bullet  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  made  the  fact  prominent  to  avert  the  reproach  of  using  the 
savages. 

The  traditions  of  both  the  McCrea  and  Jones  families  are  that  Jane  was 
killed  by  the  Indians.  The  -inscription  on  the  slab  at  the  head  of  her 
grave,  erected  by  a  daughter  of  her  sister  Mary,  says  she  was  captured 
and  massacred  by  them.  A  letter  from  Col.  James  McCrea,  a  nephew, 
which  has  been  published,  gives  the  same  account.  Also  a  nephew  of 
Lieutenant  Jones,  the  affianced  of  Jane  McCrea,  living,  in  1853,  at  Brock- 
ville,  Canada,  stated  to  a  Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  published  the  statement, 
that  he  had  often  heard  his  uncles,  David  and  Solomon,  say  that  Jane  was 
slaughtered  by  Le  Loup,  the  leader  of  the  band  which  captured  her. 
David  learned  the  incidents  of  the  massacre  from  Duluth,  the  leader  of 
the  band  he  had  sent  to  escort  her  to  the  British  camp. 

The  same  belief  was  common  in  England,  where  the  report  spread  from 
Burgoyne's  camp;  and  the  facts  were  used  with  tremendous  effect,  by 
Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  his  arraignment  of  the  ministry 
for  employing  ferocious  savages  to  murder  and  scalp  women  and  children. 

Mrs.  McNiel's  opinion  was  nothing  but  groundless  conjecture.  She 
was  not  present  when  the  massacre  occurred,  and  had  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts.  She  was,  moreover,  an  inveterate  loyalist,  and  in 
sympathy  with  Burgoyne's  brutal  policy. 

Neither  is  Dr.  Norton's  examination  of  the  skull  of  any  account.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  inflexible  and  will  not  change 'for  the  accommodation 
of  preconceived  opinions.  Portions  of  the  temporal  and  frontal  bones 
are  thin,  and  harden  with  increasing  age.  These  parts  of  the  cranial 
structure  of  a  young  woman,  after  having  laid  in  the  ground  for  seventy- 
five  years,  would  be  too  much  corroded  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  kind  of 
implement  with  which  they  had  been  penetrated.  And  a  perforation, 
however  recent,  made  by  the  small,  round  head  of  an  Indian  hatchet,  or 
tomahawk,  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  one  made  by  a  spent  ball. 
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use  of  the  church  for  this  meeting;  to  which  Holloway  W. 
Hunt,  Esq.,  replied  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  church,  that 
the  congregation,  and  he  was  sure  the  whole  community,  felt 
honored  at  this  assembling  in  this  historic  place  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  also  voted  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  two  hotels  for  their  hospitality  in  entertaining  the 
members  of  the  Society  without  charge. 

Adjourned. 


MEETING  IN  THEN  TON. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  January  25,  1887. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Histori- 
cal Society  was  held  this  day,  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms, 
in  this  city,  the  Hon.  John  Clement,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair,  assisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Pennington,  Vice- 
President. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamill,  President, 
stating  that,  on  account  of  the  recent  destruction  of  his  house 
by  fire,  he  would  be  unable  to  be  present. 

The  Recording  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  Septem- 
ber meeting,  at  Schooley's  Mountain,  and  they  were  approved. 

Dr.  Wickes,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  submitted  the 
correspondence  received  since  last  May,  and  read  the  more 
interesting  portions.  The  Domesday  Commemoration  Com- 
mittee, of  London,  had  been  notified  of  the  action  taken  by 
this  Society.  Word  had  been  received  that  the  proposed 
Annapolis  celebration  had  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  annual  report,  duly  audited, 
which  was  received. 

LIBRARY  COMMITTEE  REPORT. 

The  Committee  on  the  Library  beg  leave  to  report  that 
since  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  May  last,  one  thousand 
and  fifty-two  pamphlets  have  been  added  to  the  collection, 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  bound  volumes,  making 
the  total  number  of  bound  volumes  now  upon  the  shelves 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  an  increase 
during  the  past  year  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  bound 
volumes,  and  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes  of 
pamphlets,   as   they  are  at  present  arranged   in   eases.     In- 
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eluded  in  this  addition  are  fifty-nine  volumes  of  Niles' 
Weekly  Register,  a  valuable  donation  from  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Hunt,  a  member  of  tin's  Society.  The  work  of  making  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  pamphlets,  bound  and  unbound,  may  be 
said  to  be  completed,  if  such  a  work  can  be  completed  while 
every  day  brings  with  it  something  more  to  do.  This  cata- 
logue is  made  upon  cards,  after  the  plan  now  generally  adopted 
in  the  best  conducted  libraries.  A  new  catalogue  of  all  the 
bound  volumes  will  also  be  made  on  the  same  plan,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  re-arrangement  of  the  library  will  be  made. 
Our  books  show  to  very  great  disadvantage,  many  of  them 
being  piled  upon  one  another  in  the  shelves  and  on  the  tops 
of  the  cases,  and  many  of  them  entirely  out  of  view  for  lack 
of  shelving  upon  which  to  place  them.  Your  Committee 
have  hesitated  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  new  book-cases, 
partly  because  there  is  no  place  for  them  except  in  the  room 
used  for  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  partly  because  of  the 
expense,  which  they  do  not  feel  authorized  to  incur;  but  this 
must,  at  an  early  period,  be  done,  and  the  means  for  doing  it 
must  be  provided.  There  are  at  present  in  the  library  at 
least  one  thousand  volumes  that  are  not  properly  shelved. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  value  of  our  collections  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts  is  daily  becoming  more 
widely  known.  Visitors  to  our  rooms  for  the  purpose  of 
making  historical  researches  are  more  numerous,  and  infor- 
mation relative  to  titles,  genealogies  and  boundary  lines, 
which  our  Archives  alone  can  furnish,  is  now  constantly 
sought  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  This  information  is 
always  promptly  and  cheerfully  furnished  without  any  expense 
to  everyone  who  seeks  it.  Our  rules  forbid  access  to  our  col- 
lections to  no  one,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  your  Committee  that 
the  exercise  of  this  kind  of  liberality  not  only  meets  with  the 
approval  of  each  member  of  the  Society,  but  is  most  produc- 
tive of  good  to  our  people  and  best  calculated  to  enhance  the 
value  of  our  institution  in  the  estimation  of  every  citizen  of 
the  State. 

Our  Library  is  deficient  in  certain  books  which  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money.  We 
need  also  conveniences  for  our  maps,  which  are  very  numer- 
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ous  and  valuable;  safer  and  more  commodious  receptacles  for 
our  constantly  increasing  manuscripts  are  very  much  desired. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  books  which  ought  to  be  bound, 
and  which  for  the  lack  of  binding  are  hardly  accessible. 

Your  Oommitttee  cannot  close  their  report  without  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  manuscript  history  of  the 
"Early  Settlements  and  Settlers  of  Pompton,  Pequannoc 
and  Pompton  Plains,"  by  Rev.  Garret  0.  Schenck,  presented 
by  the  author  to  this  Society.  A  notice  in  the  newspapers  of 
this  presentation  brought  many  persons  to  the  Library  to  ex- 
amine it.  A  strong  desire  to  have  it  published  was  mani- 
fested by  all,  and  offers  to  take  from  six  to  twenty-five  copies 
were  made  by  several.  If  printed  in  a  form  corresponding 
with  our  seven  volumes  of  "  Collections  "  it  would  make  a 
book  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Your  Com- 
mittee would  recommend  that  some  action  be  taken  in  the 
matter. 

The  report  was  received,  and  elicited  remarks  from  Messrs. 
John  F.  Hageman,  William  Nelson  and  James  Neilson,  the 
last-named*suggesting  that  perhaps  rooms  could  be  secured 
in  the  new  State  House. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Garret  D.  W.  Vroom,  W. 
H.  B.  Thomas  and  John  C.  Pumpelly  a  Committee  to  Nomi- 
nate Officers. 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  an  invitation 
was  received  to  hold  a  meeting,  in  the  autumn  following,  at 
Schooley's  Mountain.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
Society  met  on  a  beautiful  day  on  September  2d.  The  at- 
tendance of  members  was  sufficiently  large  to  give  interest 
and  life  to  the  occasion.  The  proceedings  excited  much 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  vicinity.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  were  greatly  gratified  at  the  assurances 
given  by  those  in  attendance  of  their  regard  for  the  Historical 
Society,  and  for  their  earnest  wishes  for  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity. Valuable  historical  papers  were  read,  one  of  which, 
being  a  history  of  Schooley's  Mountain,  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
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tion  to  the  history  of  that  portion  of  the  State,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  find  a  place  in  the  published  proceedings. 

The  Society  was  royally  entertained  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Heath  House  and  Belmont  Hall,  who,  by  their  free  hospi- 
tality, made  the  occasion  one  of  grateful  remembrance.  By 
the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society,  its 
Librarian  forwarded  to  each  of  the  proprietors  of  the  houses 
named  a  series  of  the  New  Jersey  Archives  as  a  token  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  Society  of  their  courteous  attention.  The 
reply  of  one  of  them  in  accepting  the  gift,  gives  expression  to 
the  sentiments  of  both: 

Schooley's  Mountain  Springs,  N.  J.,  Sept.  24,  1886. 
Stephen  Wickes,  Esq.,  Cor.  Sec'y  N.  J.  Historical  Society: 

Dear  Sir— I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of 
13th  inst.,  and  also  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  valuable  and 
valued  donation  of  the  ten  volumes  of  the  New  Jersey  Archives  therein 
mentioned.  The  pleasure  of  meeting  so  many  enthusiastic  members  of 
the  Society  at  the  gathering  of  1886,  at  Schooley's  Mountain,  of  itself  was 
ample  compensation  for  any  little  attention  which  they  may  have  received 
at  my  hands. 

With  assurances  of  my  continued  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  and  the  visiting  representatives  in  particular,  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  WARREN  COLEMAN. 

The  basis  of  co-operation  in  historical  research  between  the 
Historical  Societies  now  existing  in  the  State,  adopted  at  the 
May  meeting  last  past,  was  sent  to  the  following  Societies: 
New  Brunswick  Historical  Club,  Somerset  Historical  Society, 
Salem  Society,  Hunterdon  Society,  the  Surveyor's  Association 
of  West  Jersey  and  the  Burlington  County  Lyceum  of 
Bistory  and  Natural  Sciences.  The  New  Brunswick  Histori- 
ca]  Club,  the  Hunterdon  County  Historical  Society  and  the 
Salem  County  Society,  having  sent  their  formal  acceptance  of 
the  basis  of  co-operation,  are  entitled  to  delegation.  Somerset 
has  sent  no  notice  of  its  formal  action.  The  Burlington 
County  Lyceum,  in  a  communication  received  by  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  expresses  a  cordial  desire  for  co-operation, 
and  say  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Lyceum,  originally 
chartered  in  1705  under  the  title  of  -The  Library  Company 
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of  Bridgetown,"  and  now  existing  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  18G0, 
entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Burlington  County  Ly- 
ceum of  History  and  Natural  Sciences,"  constitutes  the  mem- 
bers Owners  of  its  property  to  the  extent  of  its  propriety 
shares.  As  this  Society  will  be  called  upon  for  its  action  in 
this  special  case,  the  Executive  Committee  commends  the 
communication  of  the  Lyceum  to  favorable  consideration. 

The  Surveyors'  Association  of  West  Jersey  has  sent  no 
response. 

The  mortuary  record  of  this  report  is  a  large  one,  and  in- 
cludes honored  and  illustrious  names. 

Dr.  Samuel  Sheered  Clark  died  in  Belvidere,  Warren 
County,  November  23d,  1885,  at  sixty.  He  was  the  youngest 
child  of  Eev.  John  Flavel  Clark.  The  Doctor  entered 
Lafayette  College  in  1841,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
and  then  went  to  Princeton,  where  he  graduated  in  1845. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  New  York,  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Belvidere, 
where  he  resided  for  thirty-seven  years  and  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Dr.  Clark  was  a  man  of  fine  culture,  with  habits  of  careful 
study,  and  was  faithful  in  all  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
He  was  an  active  citizen,  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  physician.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  for  fifteen  years,  being  elected  in  January,  1870. 

Eev.  Robert  B.  Campfield,  of  Newark,  died  at  Newark, 
March  21,  1886;  born  June  3,  1802.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  Matthew  Campfield,  one  of  the  original  associates  of  the 
town  of  Newark;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1824, 
and,  after  a  course  of  theological  study,  became  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  spent  the  most  of  his 
active  years  in  the  service  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  as  its  Secretary,  and,  as  such,  was  extensively  known 
over  the  country  as  an  industrious  and  successful  promoter 
of  Sunday-school  work.  He  became  a  member  of  the  His- 
torical Society  soon  after  its  organization,  and  to  the  end  of 
his  life  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare, 

Hon.  Caleb  S.  Titswortii  was  a  native  of  Metuchen, 
Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey;  born  September  10th,  182(1. 
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After  a  preparatory  academic  course  of  study,  he  engaged  in 
teaching,  first  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Shiloh  Academy,  in  Cumberland  County, 
as  Principal  of  the  same.  Here  he  began  the  study  of  the 
law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  John  T.  Nixon,  then  practicing  in 
Bridgton.  In  1847  he  entered  Union  College  and  graduated 
thence,  in  1850,  with  class  honors.  After  leaving  college  he 
went  South  and  resumed  his  former  occupation  as  teacher  in 
the  Bridgton  Grammar  School,  about  nine  miles  from 
Natchez,  where  he  remained  until  1853,  when  he  came  to 
Plaintield,  N.  J.,  and  again  prosecuted  his  law  studies  in  the 
office  of  John  Annis,  Esq.,  of  that  place.  He  subsequently 
came  to  Newark  and  completed  his  course  of  study  in  the 
office  of  Chancellor  Kunyon.  He  was  admitted  to  the  ba,r  in 
1855.  He  practised  his  profession  in  Newark;  was  elected 
City  Counsel  in  1866,  and  in  1867  was  made  Prosecutor  of  the 
Pleas  for  Essex  County,  which  office  he  held  for  the  full  term 
of  live  years.  In  1874  he  was  elected  Presiding  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  which  office  lie  remained  for  the 
full  term.  From  that  time  he  resumed  his  practice,  and  con- 
tinued it  with  great  success  until  his  death  in  Newark,  May 
28th,  1886.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety in  May  20th,  1880. 

Hon.  Garret  Ackerson,  Jr.,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  was 
a  son  of  Garret  G.,  who  was  a  great  grandson  of  Garret 
(through  his  oldest  son,  John),  the  first  Ackerson  known  in 
America,  who  came  from  Holland  and  settled  in  Tappan.  Mr. 
Ackerson  was  born  Sept.  15,  1840;  studied  law  with  Jacob  R. 
Wortendyke,  of  Jersey  City,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1863.  lie  settled  in  Hackensack  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  December  23d,  1886.  He  was  made  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  New  Jersey,  by  Governor  McClellan  in  1879,  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  by  which  title  he  was  commonly  desig- 
nated. He  was  active  and  earnest  in  his  political  affiliations, 
but  was  not  ambitious  of  office.  He  was  distinguished  by  a 
stately  form,  a  suave  manner  and  the  many  sterling  qualities 
which  make  a  friend  of  every  acquaintance.  He  died  of 
heart  disease,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  fully  aware. 
While  conversing  with  a  friend  upon  the  influences  which 
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had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  accept  the  nomination 
for  Governor  at  the  last  election,  a  nomination  which  he 
could  have  had  if  he  so  desired,  he  replied,  "I  would  be  dead 
before  the  time  of  my  installation  had  arrived."  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  in  January,  1882. 
James  B.  Pinneo,  President  of  the  National  Newark 
Banking  Company,  died  at  Newark  on  Sunday  morning, 
January  9th,  1887,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Pinneo  was  born  in  Milford,  Conn.,  April  24th,  1806.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  Beza  Pinneo,  who  was  for  fifty-three 
years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  that  town.  He 
was  a  man  of  eminent  culture  and  piety,  and  educated  his 
son  till  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  New  York 
to  pursue  a  business  life.  He  entered  a  dry  goods  store  there, 
in  which,  after  a  six  years'  clerkship,  he  became  a  partner. 
His  love  for  reading  and  study  found  gratification  in  the 
rooms  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Association,  which  he 
frequently  visited,  and  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
and  friendship  of  Mr.  William  B.  Kinney,  afterwards  known 
as  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 
This  friendly  intercourse  in  the  library  rooms  resulted  in 
their  joint  purchase,  in  July  16th,  1833,  of  the  Newark  Daily 
Advertiser,  which  was  then  an  established  journal.  It  was 
issued  from  that  date  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  B.  Pinneo 
&  Co.  His  aptitude  for  business  and  his  ability  as  a  financier 
while  connected  with  the  paper  was  so  conspicuous  that, 
after  a  few  years'  service  in  the  manufacturing  house  of 
William  Rankin  &  Co.,  he  became,  in  1839,  a  member  of  the 
firm  and  remained  as  such  for  thirteen  years,  1852,  when  he 
retired  with  a  satisfactory  fortune.  Two  years  later  he  was 
made  President  of  the  Newark  Banking  Compan}r,  in  which 
he  was  a  director.  He  held  this  office  to  the  time  of  his 
decease.  Mr.  Pinneo  was  distinguished  for  his  benevolence 
and  his  consistent  Christian  character.  He  was  the  chief 
founder  and  leading  member  of  the  High  street  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  of  the  Newark  Library  Association.  His 
physical  strength  was  impaired  several  years  since  by  paralysis. 
His  mental  faculties  were  spared  to  him  in  their  full  power  to 
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the  end  of  his  days.  His  official  associate  in  the  banking 
company  says  of  him:  "His  mind  retained  its  clearness  and 
strength  and  alertness.  As  a  business  man,  Mr.  Pinneo  had 
always  been  noted  for  excellent  judgment,  and  that  faculty 
was  unimpaired  to  the  end,  being  just  as  prompt,  just  as 
sound  and  as  much  relied  upon,  in  the  counsels  of  the  bank, 
as  in  earlier  years.  It  is  well  known  that  the  religious  side  of 
his  character  was  most  prominent.  He  was  a  devoted  and 
devout  Christian,  the  influence  of  whose  character  and  con- 
sistent life  have  been  a  power  of  good  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  community.  His  liberality  has  been  most  helpful  in  all 
Church  work.  His  business  integrity  has  been  irreproacha- 
ble. He  had  a  fine,  discriminating  and  cultivated  mind  and 
refined  tastes.     He  was  a  Christian  gentleman." 

Frederick  Jacobson  was  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  born  April  13th,  1822,  son  of  Joseph,  born  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  and  Ann  Veader,  of  Pompton,  N.  J.  His  father 
migrated  to  New  York  when  Frederick  was  two  years  old. 
Here  lie  was  educated  for  a  business  life.  He  was  among  the 
first  in  New  York  to  engage  in  the  jobbing  of  domestic  goods, 
lie  was  subseqently  a  partner  in  the  house  of  J.  W.  Corlies  & 
Co.,  and  afterwards  of  Swift,  Sackett  &  Co.,  in  which  firm 
he  was  an  active  partner  for  twenty-five  years.  After  retiring 
from  business  he  removed  to  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  where  he 
resided  till  his  death.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  high 
personal  virtues,  and  gave  liberally  of  his  time  and  money  to 
beneficent  work.  He  was  the  originator  and  patron  of  the 
Sackensack  Academy.  Every  enterprise  for  the  public  good 
found  in  him  a  prompt  and  steadfast  advocate,  and  in  their 
prosecution  a  wise  counsellor.  At  the  time  of  his  decease, 
which  occurred  on  May  2d,  1885,  he  was  President  of  the 
Hackensack  Improvement  Company.  His  membership  in 
the  Historical  Society  dates  from  January  16,  1873. 

The  notices  which  now  follow  and  close  this  necrological 
record  were  Avntten  by  request,  and  are  from  the  pen  of  our 
Third  Vice-President,  Dr.  S.  H.  Pennington. 

It  is  under  a  sense  of  profound  bereavement  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  have  to  report,  since  its  last  meeting,  the 
death  of  so  many  beloved  and  valued  members  of  the  Society; 
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all  of  them  held  in  high  respect  by  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
who  have  occupied  positions  of  usefulness  in  their  several 
neighborhoods;  one  of  them  an  esteemed  colleague  of  this 
Committee,  who  had  held  important  positions  of  trust  and 
usefulness  in  financial  circles,  and  the  other  two  had  been 
eminently  distinguished  in  connection  with  great  seminaries 
of  learning  in  the  State,  the  one  as  President  of  the  venera- 
ble College  of  New  Jersey,  the  other  as  the  occupant  of  a 
professional  chair  in  the  oldest  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Joseph  N.  Tuttle  was  born  in  the  town  of  Newark,  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1810.  His  father,  Mr.  William 
Tuttle,  was  for  many  years  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Sc7i- 
tinel  of  Freedom,  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  wide  influence, 
political  and  religious.  His  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
inherited  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  same  virtues  and,  in  a 
different  field,  exerted  an  equally  extensive  social  and  moral 
influence.  His  preparation  for  college  was  begun  in  the 
Bloomiield  Academy  and  completed  in  the  Academy  at  New- 
ark. He  entered  the  College  at  Princeton  in  the  year  1824, 
whence  he  was  graduated  in  the  year  1827,  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  faithful  student  and  an  apt 
scholar.  Retaining  a  more  than  usual  fondness  for  his  youth- 
ful studies  he  continued  to  cultivate  them  in  connection  with 
religious  literature,  to  which  he  also  was  much  devoted  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life.  Having  made  choice  of 
the  profession  of  the  law,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Hornblower,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
about  the  time  he  became  of  age.  His  innate  modesty  dis- 
inclined him  to  tlie  more  demonstrative  functions  of  a  barris- 
ter, and  led  him  to  give  his  attention  to  those  departments 
of  his  profession  that  fitted  him  to  become  a  wise  office  coun- 
sellor, in  which  capacity  he  became  eminently  skilled.  To 
the  reputation  for  business  ability  he  thus  acquired,  and  his 
recognized  integrity  and  trustfulness,  is  due  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens  which  called  him  to  positions  of  public 
influence  in  the  councils  of  his  native  city  and  the  State,  and 
to  various  fiduciary  offices  of  great  responsibility,  the  duties 
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of  which  he  discharged  with  exemplary  and  justly  applauded 
fidelity.     Mr.   Tuttle  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  New  Jersey  in  1836.     He  was  the  first  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city  of  Newark,  whose  charter  was  passed, 
largely  through  his  instrumentality,  while  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature.     He  was  afterward    elected  to  the  city 
Council  and  chosen  as  its  President.     Mr.  Tuttle  was  also 
identified  with  some  of  the  most  successful  financial  enter- 
prises of  his  native  city.     For  many  years  he  was  a  Director 
of  the  Newark  Banking  and  Insurance  Company,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  banking  institutions  of  the  State,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Howard  Sayings  Institution,   and   for 
many  years  its  Treasurer  and  Vice-President  and  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1885,  to  his  death,  its  President;  and  it  is  not  extrava- 
gant or  invidious  to  say  that  to  his  connection  with  it  much 
of  its  deserved  popularity  and  prosperity  have   been  largely 
due.     The  confidence  reposed  in  Mr.  Tuttle  was  no  less  con- 
spicuously marked  by  his  selection  as  manager  of  many  pri- 
vate  trusts   and    executor   of   valuable   estates,  in  the   dis- 
charge of  which  he  maintained   a   character  for  scrupulous 
faithfulness    that,     in    times    of    disaster    and     prevailing 
distrust,    has    been     beyond    reproach    or    even    suspicion. 
Nor  was  Mr.   Tuttle  less  earnestly  interested   and   efficient 
in  efforts  for  mental,  moral  and  religious  improvement.     To 
all  meritorious,  well  devised  enterprises  for  these  purposes  he 
was  a  liberal  contributor;  and  his   interest   in   the   cause  of 
education   and   his   filial   affection  for  his  Alma  Mater  were 
indicated  by  the  endowment  of  a  scholarship  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  worthy  and  indigent  young   men  in   the   College  of 
New  Jersey.     A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Tuttle  would 
be  defective  that  omitted  reference  to  his  religious  character. 
He  was  pre-eminently  a  religious  man,  and  signally  " adorned 
I) is  profession  by  a  godly  and  consistent  walk  and    conversa- 
tion," emphasizing   by  his   example    the  fallacy  of  the  too 
prevalent  idea  that  the  principles  of  the  Bible  have  no  place 
in  the  moralities  of  business.    He  connected  himself,  early  in 
life,  with    the   First  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark;  was  for 
many  years  Superintendent  of  its  Sabbath-school,  and  a  ruling 
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Elder  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Tuttle's  connection  with  the 
Historical  Society  was  coincident  with  its  formation  (elected 
May  7th,  1846).  He  has  always  been  one  the  active  members, 
for  many  years  of  its  Executive  and  other  important  Commit- 
tees and  a  liberal  contributor  to  its  funds.  He  departed  this 
life  on  the  day  of  August,  1886,  in  the  seventy-seventh 

year  of  his  age. 

John  Maclean,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  for  many  years  President 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was  also  among  the  earlier 
members  of  this  Society.  His  father,  John  Maclean,  M.  I)., 
was  a  native  of  Scotland;  migrated  to  this  country  in  the  year 
1795,  and  was  soon  after  elected  to  the  newly  established  Pro- 
fessorship of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  the  first 
chair,  it  is  said,  for  instruction  in  that  science  in  any  acade- 
mic college  in  America.  He  married  a  sister  of  Commodore 
Bainbridge,  and  the  oldest  son  of  these  parents,  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  was  born  at  Princeton,  on  the  8th  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  1800.  He  was  graduated  from  the  college  at  that 
place  in  the  year  1816.  After  serving  as  an  asistant  teacher 
for  two  years  at  Lawrenceville,  he  was  appointed  to  a  tutor- 
ship in  his  Alma  Mater  iu  the  year  1818.  While  discharging 
the  duties  of  this  position,  he  pursued  a  course  of  theological 
study  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry.  In  the  year  1822  he 
was  appointed  Instructor  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathe- 
matics in  the  college;  in  1823  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Mathematics;  in  1829,  of  Languages;  in  1830,  of  Ancient 
Languages  and  Literature,  and  in  1847  of  Greek  Language 
and  Literature.  From  1829  to  1854  he  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  and  in  1854  he  succeeded  Rev.  Dr. 
Carnahan  in  the  Presidency  of  the  institution,  a  position  he 
continued  to  fill  till  he  had  completed  a  half  century  in  the 
service  of  the  College.  In  the  year  18(18  he  retired,  honored 
with  the  approbation  and  warm  affection  of  all,  whether 
colleagues,  trustees  or  students,  with  whom  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated. Dr.  Maclean's  influence  and  usefulness  were  nol 
limited  to  the  college  which  he  served  with  such  fidelity  and 
loving  devotion.     Though  his  predilections  for  literary  pur- 
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suits  led  him  to  select  the  class-room  rather  than  the  pulpit, 
as  the  sphere  of  his  labors,  the  Church  frequently  enjoyed  his 
valued  counsels  in  her  judicatories;  and  the  various  enterprises 
for  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  the  elevation  .of  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed,  and  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge to  the  benighted,  received  his  earnest  and  generous 
sympathy  and  support.  Dr.  Maclean  felt  a  special  interest  in 
the  destiny  of  the  African  race,  and  entered  warmly  into  the 
measures  of  the  Colonization  Society  in  the  hope,  unfortun- 
ately delusive,  that'  in  them  would  be  found  the  solution  of 
the  difficult  problem  which  human  slavery  had  forced  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  American  people. 

Dr.  Maclean  was  not  a  voluminous  writer,  but  his  pen  was 
often  successfully  and  profitably  employed  in  seasonable  es- 
says on  questions  of  popular  interest  connected  with  educa- 
tion, moral  reform  and  topics  of  religious  interest.  But  that 
which  most  distinguished  him  was  his  large,  warm  heart, 
which,  till  it  ceased  to  beat  forever,  throbbed  with  glowing 
affection  for  the  Alma  Mater  he  loved  and  her  many  sons, 
scattered  through  this  broad  land  and  the  world,  whom  his 
hand  had  led  through  learning's  pleasant  paths,  and  whose 
youthful  waywardness  he  was  as  ready  to  forgive  as  he  was 
prompt  to  reprove  and  discipline.  He  was  a  man  of  warm 
impulses,  but  none  the  less  of  deep-seated  and  lasting  friend- 
ships. He  never  forgot  the  students  whom  he  had  instructed 
or  the  men  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  sweet  counsel  and, 
though  years  and  distance  had  separated  him  from  them,  he 
was  prompt  to  recognize  them  and  with  cordiality  welcome 
them  to  the  hospitalities  of  his  home  and  the  profusion  of 
his  bountiful  table.  What  wonder,  therefore,  that  all  men 
loved  him;  that  he  was  always  greeted  with  cheers  whenever 
he  appeared  at  the  annual  college  gatherings,  and  that,  at 
his  decease,  all  hearts  united  in  the  acclaim,  "  Ever  precious 
and  fragrant  he  the  memory  of  good  John  Maclean!" 

Dr.  Maclean  was  interested  in  numerous  public  institutions 
in  addition  to  that  with  which  he  was  officially  connected. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  a 
trustee  of  the  State  Normal  School,  a  member  of  the  State 
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Board  of  Education  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington.  Official  duties,  and  of 
late  years  his  declining  health,  prevented  his  active  partici- 
pation in  the  proceedings  of  this  Society,  but  he  always  man- 
ifested an  interest  in  its  objects  and  contributed  to  its  sup- 
port. Dr.  Maclean  departed  this  life  on  the  11th  of  August 
last,  at  the  ripe  age  of  86  years. 

In  a  few  short  months  after  the  remains  of  Dr.  Maclean 
were  deposited  by  the  side  of  his  eminent  predecessors  in  the 
cemetery,  where  repose  S3  many  venerated  and  honored  men, 
its  portals  were  again  opened  to  receive  the  long  procession 
which,  slowly  and  mournfully,  followed  to  its  last  resting 
place  all  that  was  mortal  of  another  of  Princeton's  dis- 
tinguished professors.  It  was  sad,  in  committing  the  former 
to  the  tomb,  to  reflect  that  his  loved  form  would  be  seen  no 
more;  but  the  sad  reflection  was  unmingled  with  grief,  for 
his  work  was  done,  the  event  had  been  long  expected,  and 
death  but  translated  his  spirit  from  its  shattered  and  decay- 
ing abode  to  a  mansion  of  never  ending  blessedness  and  joy. 
Similar,  doubtless,  was  the  experience  of  Dr.  Hodge,  but 
his  death  came  upon  the  church  and  the  community  like  the 
lightning's  flash — his  mission,  to  human  apprehension,  in- 
complete— plunging  the  loved  ones  of  his  home  in  inconsol- 
able grief  and  filling  his  colleagues  and  the  church  with 
dismay. 

Archibald  Alexander  Hodge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was 
born  in  Princeton  on  the  18th  of  July,  1823.  He  entered 
the  College  at  that  place  at  an  early  age  and  was  graduated 
in  the  year  1841,  in  his  19th  year.  He  spent  two  years  in 
teaching,  first  as  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  afterwards  as  an 
instructor  in  the  institution  at  Lawrenceville.  He  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1843,  and  finished  his 
course  there  in  .1847.  For  two  years  he  served  the  Church 
as  a  Missionary  in  India,  a  position  he  occupied  with  great 
acceptance  till  compelled  by  impaired  health  reluctantly  to 
relinquish  it.  From  1851  to  1865  he  was  a  pastor  of 
churches  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  It  wns 
during  one  of  his  pastorates  that  he  published  his  "  Outlines 
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of  Theology,"  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  directors  of 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and 
led  to  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  Theology  in  that  in- 
stitution. After  thirteen  years'  service  in  that  Seminary  he 
was  called  in  1877  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
as  colleague  to  his  distinguished  father,  on  whose  death  in 
1878  he  succeeded  him  as  full  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Po- 
lemic Theology.  In  the  discharge  of  the  responsible  func- 
tions of  this  chair,  to  which  he  had  thus  succeeded,  he  had 
already  given  assurance  that  in  the  change,  the  place  it  was 
thought  no  one  "could  adequately  supply  would  not  suffer 
irreparable  loss.  Equally  profound  in  theological  knowledge, 
and  imbued  with  a  large  store  of  varied  learning,  possessed  of  an 
imagination  fertile  and  brilliant,  united  with  a  crystal  clear- 
ness of  perception^and  expression  and  a  personal  magnetism 
which  attracted  all  hearts,  he  riveted  attention  and  made  in- 
teresting the  discussion  of  themes  commonly  regarded  abstruse 
and  dry,  and  succeeded  in  making  his  class-room  not  merely  a 
school  of  solid  and  sound  instruction,  but  a  place  of  intel- 
lectual recreation  and  delight.  Even  popular  audiences  were 
drawn  in  large  numbers  to  listen  to  such  themes,  and  the 
hope  began  to  be  entertained  that  a  prevalent  tendency  to- 
ward infidelity  was  about  to  be  met  and  vanquished  by  a 
trenchant  champion  for  the  truth.  A  mysterious  providence 
ordered  otherwise  and  the  eloquent  tongue  was  in  a  moment 
and  forever  silenced  in  death.  Dr.  Hodge,  while  perform- 
ing the  arduous  labors  of  the  pastorate  and  professorate,  pre- 
pared several  works  by  which  his  valuable  instructions  could 
be  extended  beyond  the  class-room.  Among  these  were  his 
"Outlines  of  Theology,"  already  referred  to,  a  work  on  the 
Atonement,  an  exposition  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  several  essays  for  periodicals  on  subjects  connected 
will)  education  and  public  policy.  Dr.  Hodge  became  a 
member  of  this  Society  soon  after  he  resumed  his  residence 
in  New  Jersey,  and  has  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
great  objects  of  Its  institution.  He  departed  this  life  on  the 
Ilili  day  of  November,  1886,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 

A I  Hie  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  the  Treasurer  hav- 
ing informed  it  of  an  application  which  had  been  made  by  a 
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reliable  party  for  a  favorable  lease  of  the  real  estate  now  held 
by  the  Historical  Society  in  Newark,  in  case  certain  improve- 
ments on  the  same  are  made,  the  Committee  recommend  the 
adoption  by  the  Society  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  making  some  disposition  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  So- 
ciety on  West  Park  street,  in  the  city  of  Newark,  and  that  the  question 
of  selling  or  improving  the  same  be  referred  to  said  Committee  with 
power  to  act  as  they  may  deem  best  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  further, 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
to  sign  whatever  papers  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  said  Com- 
mittee to  dispose,  as  they  may  deem  best,  of  said  real  estate,  and  to  affix 
the  seal  of  the  Society  thereto. 

Mr.  George  A.  Halsey  said  that  some  action  was  needed 
to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  Society. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  received,  and  the  resolu- 
tion adopted. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
proposition  of  the  Burlington   Lyceum,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  following  delegates  from  local  societies  were  announced : 

New  Brunsivick  Club — Col.  John  W.  Newell,  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Hart,  D.  D.,  Rev.  M.  H.  Hutton,  D.  D. 

Salem  County  Historical  Society — George  Mecum.  YY.  T. 
Hilliard. 

Hunterdon  County  Historical  Society — Dr.  George  H. 
Larison,  Richard  H.  Wilson,  George  N.  Best,  M.  I). 

West  Jersey  Surveyors9  Association — Henry  S.  I  lames. 
Charles  Stokes,  Elias  Wright. 

The  Committee  to  Nominate  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
reported  recommending  the  following: 

President- Samuel  M.  Hamill  D.  1).,  Lawreneeville. 

Vice  Presidents— John  T.  Nixon,  LL.D.,  Trenton;  John 
Clement,  Haddonfield  ;  Samuel  II.  Pennington,  M.  D., 
Newark. 
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Corresponding  Secretary— Stephen  Wickes,  M.  D., 
Orange. 

Kecording  Secretary— William  Nelson,  Paterson. 

Treasurer  and  Librarian— F.  W.  Ricord,  Newark. 

Executive  Committee— George  A.  Halsey,  Newark,  Chair- 
man; Rev.  George  S.  Mott,  D.D.,  Flemington;  Joel  Parker, 
Feeehold;  John  F.  Hageman,  Princeton;  David  A.  Depne, 
Newark;  Nathaniel  Niles,  Madison;  John  I.  Blair,  Blairs- 
town;  William  S.  Striker,  Trenton  ;  Franklin  Murphy, 
Newark. 

On  motion,  the  foregoing  were  elected. 

In  behalf  of  the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Club,  Col. 
Newell  reported  that  the  club  had  about  fifty  members,  good 
rooms  and  valuable  collections.  He  submitted  a  list  of  the 
papers  that  had  been  read  before  the  club. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  reported  that  the  Proceed- 
ings for  January  and  May,  1886,  had  been  printed  and  sent 
to  the  members  in  good  standing. 

The  Committee  on  Colonial  Documents  reported  that  the 
committee  was  gathering  material  for  a  supplementary  vol- 
ume, and  a  general  index  to  the  ten  volumes  already  printed 
was  in  preparation. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following, 
and  a  ballot  being  taken,  they  were  elected: 

RESIDENT   MEMBERS, 

Elected  January  25,  1887. 

Thomas  W.  Harvey,  M.  D.,  Orange.  Cornelius  Van  Riper,  M.D.,  Passaic. 

Edwin  Shepard,  Newark.  Thos.  E.  Vermilyc,  Brick  Church. 

•lames  L.  I  lays,  Newark.  Charles  G.  Campbell,  Newark. 

•I.  Qnackenbuslj,  Mahwah.  Philip  W.  Crater,  Newark. 

Albert  S.  Doughty,  Berlin.  Peter  II.  Creamer,  Newark. 

George  May  Powell,  Newfield.  Joseph  H.  Menagh,  Newark. 

Jos.  (J.  Symmes,  I).  D.,  Cranbury.  Elias  P.  Morrow,  Newark. 

George  J.  Bagar,  Newark.  George  W.  Tompkins,  Newark. 

Carman  FHtz  Randolph,  Morrist'n.  William  J.  Davis,  Harrison. 

James  Pitz  Randolph,  Morristown.  Charles  B.  Smith,  Newark, 

•bun-  L.  Higbie,  Newark.  William  B.  Fisher,  Newark. 
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Frederick  II.  Lum,  Chatham.  Oscar  13.  Mockridge,  Newark. 

Charles  K.  Wagner,  Newark.  Abraham  B.  Johnson,  Newark. 

Rev.W.  J.  Gill,  Schooley's  Mount'n.  Joseph  W.  Plume,  Newark. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Schofield,  Mount  Olive.    William  E.  Pine,  Newark. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Halloway,  Jr.,  Dover.     Sylvester  S.  Battin,  Newark. 
Aaron  Robertson,  Beattystown.  James  C.  McDonald,  Newark. 

John  Woolman,  M.  D.,  Trenton.        William  Linn  Allen,  Newark. 
H.  W.  Hunt,  Schooley's  Mountain.   George  D.  G.  Moore,  Newark. 
Rev.  John  N.  Jansen,  Newark.         Chas.  T.  Underwood,  M.D.,  Newark. 
H.  F.  Osborne,  Newark.  Charles  A.  Wharton,  Newark. 

James  Hayes,  M.  D.,  Plainfield.        George  Wilkinson,  Newark. 
Henry  J.  Yates,  s Newark.  Charles  E.  Weeks,  Newark. 

Horace  J.  Poinier,  Newark.  Rev.  Robt.  C.  Hallock,  Tennent  P.  O. 

Charles  Colyer,  Newark.  Richard  C.  Jenkinson,  Newark. 

Andrew  Albright,  Newark.  Charles  G.  Titsworth,  Newark. 

A.  H.  Van  Riper,  M.D.,  E.  Orange.  Robert  II.  McCarter,  Newark. 
Melvin  S.  Condit,  Morristown.  Henry  C.  Kelsey,  Trenton. 

John  W.  Griggs,  Paterson.  Henry  S.  Haines,  Burlington. 

Elias  Wright,  Elwood,  Alantic  Co.    S.  L.  Buck,  Newark. 
Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  Burlington  Co. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 
Edward  H.Janes,  M.D.,  New  York.  George  S.  Conover,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Standing  Com- 
mittees for  1887: 

STANDING   COMMITTEES  FOR  1887. 

Finance — L.  Spencer  Goble,  Charles  E.  Young,  Theodore 
Coe,  James  D.  Orton,  John  W.  Taylor. 

Publications — S.  II.  Pennington,  John  Hall,  George  A. 
llalsey,  William  Nelson,  Ernest  E.  Coe. 

Library— Stephen  Wickes,  Eobert  F.  Ballantinc,  Freder- 
ick W.  Ricord,  Aaron  Lloyd,  George  A.  Halsey. 

Statistics — F.  Wolcott  Jackson,  Arthur  Ward,  William 
Nelson,  William  S.  Stryker,  John  H.  Stewart. 

Nominations — L.  Spencer  Goble,  Garret  D.  W.  Vroom, 
Rev.  Allen  II.  Brown. 

Genealogy — Atlantic,  John  J.  Gardner,  Alantic  Oityj 
Bergen,  William  M.  Johnson,  Eackensaok  ;  Burlington, 
Clifford  Stanley  Sims,  Mt.  Holly;  Camden,  John  Olement, 
Hadd onlleld  ;    Cape  May,  ;  Cumberland,  William    EL 
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Potter,   Bridgeton;  Essex,   Daniel  T.   Clark,  South  Orange; 

Gloucester,    ;  Hudson,   Charles   H.  Winfield,   Jersey 

City;  Hunterdon,  Rev.  George  S.  Mott,  D.  D.,  Flemington; 
Mercer,  William  S.  Stryker,  Trenton;  Middlesex,  Cortlandt  L. 
Parker,  Perth  Amboy;  Monmouth,  Rev.  Garret  C.  Schenck, 
Marlboro;  Morris,  Edmund  D.  Halsey,  Morristown;  Ocean, 
Edwin  Salter,  Tom's  River;  Passaic,  William  Nelson,  Pater- 
son;  Salem,  ;  Somerset,  A.  V.  D.  Honeyman,  Somer- 

ville  ;  Sussex,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Hamburgh;  Union,  Dr. 
Henry  R.  Cannon,  Elizabeth;  Warren, . 

Martin  J.  Rverson,  Esq.,  expressed  a  great  desire  to 
have  the  Society  print  Dr.  Schenck's  paper  on  the  Early 
Families  of  Pompton  Plains. 

Mr.  William  Nelson  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publications,  with  power  to  publish  Dr. 
Schenck's  paper  on  such  terms  as  might  be  mutually  agreea- 
ble to  the  Society  and  the  author,  without  incurring  any  debt 
on  the  part  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Ryerson  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  Society 
vote  $250  to  Dr.  Schenck,  which  was  lost,  and  Mr.  Nelson's 
motion  agreed  to. 

Prof.  Austin  Scott,  Ph.D.,  of  Rutgers  College,  then  read 
a  paper  on  Early  Cities  in  New  Jersey,  which  was  listened  to 
with  the  closest  attention. 

Dr.  Wickes  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  ten- 
dered to  Dr.  Scott  for  his  admirable  and  interesting  ,paper, 
and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  publication,  which  was  sec- 
onded by  Messrs.  John  F.  Hageman  and  William  Nelson, 
and  agreed  to. 

The  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  Trenton,  stated  that  an 
old  volume  had  been  picked  up  some  time  ago  in  Trenton  for 
a  scrap-book,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  minutes  of  the  Pen- 
nington Church  for  130  years. 

Dr.  Pennington  said  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  was  trying 
to  secure  records  of  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  State, 
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Dr.  Scott  said  he  had  come  in  possession  of  the  records  of 
an  African  association  formed  at  New  Brunswick  in  1817  to 
help  a  seminary  established  at  Parsippany,  Morris  County,  to 
educate  ministers  to  work  among  the  blacks.  There  were 
receipts  from  Africans  and  from  slaves  for  the  purpose,  also 
a  collection  of  permits  from  masters  allowing  their  slaves  to 
attend  the  meetings  and  to  join  the  association. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Ricord,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  to  Samuel  H.  Hunt,  Esq.,  for  his  donation  of  fifty- 
nine  bound  volumes  of  Mies'  Weekly  Register. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  read  some  amusing  and  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frazer,  of  Trenton,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

Mr.  William  Nelson  read  a  letter  from  "  The  Oouncill  of 
Proprietors,  for  the  Western  Division  of  New  Jersey,"  dated 
Burlington,  February  the  10th,  1743,  and  signed  by  Peter 
Baynton,  Presnt,  Wm.  Harrison,  Isaac  Pearson,  Jacob  lluel- 
ings,  Nathaniel  Oripps,  Samuel  Wright,  John  Ladd,  Jos.  De 
Cow,  Philo  Leeds,  in  which  the  settlement  of  poor  families 
upon  the  lands  of  the  Proprietors  and  of  the  Society  is  ad- 
mitted; the  aid  of  the  Society  is  invoked  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  certain  acts  of  the  Legislature  pending  before  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  promising  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Society  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Nelson  also  submitted  an  im- 
portant letter  from  the  Commissioners — John  Ross  and  Wil- 
liam Mitchell,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  addressed  to  Governor  William  S.  Pennington,  of  New 
Jersey  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Dela- 
ware river,  which  was  threatened,  it  was  claimed,  by  an  ad 
of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  in  1815,  in  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  wing-dam  in  the  river.  These  papers  had 
recently  turned  up  in  New  York,  where  they  had  been  bought 
by  Mr.  Nelson. 

Dr.  Hestry  Race  said  the  papers  of  John  ESmley  had  re- 
cently come  to  light,  and  were  in  his  possession. 

Adjourned. 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT. 

January  22,  1887. 

REAL   AND    PERSONAL    ESTATE. 

Park  Street  Property $9,000  00 

Books  and  Furniture 10,000  00 

Total.... $19,000  00 

BARRON    FUND. 

Ln  American  Trust  Co $3,304  78 

Newark  Savings  Bank . . 56  G2 

Howard  Savings  Bank 1,638  60 

Total $5,000  00 

LIFE   MEMBERS'   FUND. 

Id  American  Trust  Co $325  93 

Dime  Savings  Bank 664.  33 

Howard  Savings  Bank 609  74 

Total $1,600  00 

AVAILABLE   FOR  CURRENT   EXPENSES. 

Iii  Howard  Savings  Bank $934  86 

Newark  Banking  Co. ... 140  83 

Total $1,075  69 


§#mxtiovi$  af  §00^  m\&  gmpUUtt 


Announced  January  25tii,  1887. 
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Wyoming  Historical  and 
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Yale  College ...       4 
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MEETING  IN  NEWARK. 

Newark,  N.   J  ,  May  19,  1S87. 

The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  met  this  day  in  regular 
session  in  the  rooms  at  Newark.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  S.  H.   Pennington,  Vice  President,  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  January  meeting  were  read  by  the  Re- 
cording Secretary  and  approved. 

Dr.  Stephen  Wickes,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  pre- 
sented the  correspondence  received  since  the  January  meet- 
ing, and  read  the  more  interesting  portions.  W.  H.  Kent. 
of  Brooklyn,  inquired  regarding  the  descendants  of  Stephen 
Kent,  of  Woodbridge,  who  married  Jane  Scott.  George  SL 
Oonover  accepted  an  election  as  honorary  member,  and  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  wrote  accepting  election  as  resi- 
dent members. 

LIBRARY   COMMITTEE  REPORT. 

The  Committee  on  the  Library  respectfully  report  that 
during  the  four  months  that  have  elapsed  since  our  last 
meeting,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pamphlets  have  been 
added  to  our  collection  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two  bound 
volumes,  making  the  total  number  of  bound  volumes  now 
upon  the  shelves  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
one.  A  large  part  of  this  addition  consists  of  fifty-six  mis- 
cellaneous volumes,  given  to  the  Society  by  L.  Spencer 
Goble,  Esq.,  among  which  arc  many  rare  and  valuable  works. 
The  flattering  prospect  of  soon  possessing  a  building  of  our 
own  has  induced  your  Committee  to  postpone  the  erection  of 
the  shelving  so  much  needed  for  the  accommodation  ol'  ai 
least  one  thousand  volumes,  which  are  at  present  almost  in- 
accessible.     For  this  reason  it  may  be  also  mentioned  that 
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the  arrangement  of  pamphlets,  and  properly  indexing  them, 
has  been  greatly  retarded.  The  success  which  has  attended 
the  work  of  our  Society  finds  us,  at  last,  in  a  position  when 
much  of  our  treasure  is  compatively  useless,  and  most  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  should  meet  our  eyes  upon  occasions  like 
this,  must  be  packed  away  in  closets  or  otherwise  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  view.  Your  Committee  express  the  hope  that 
this  state  of  things  will  not  long  exist,  and  are  quite  willing 
to  promise  that,  as  soon  as  the  proper  facilities  are  afforded, 
an  interesting  collection  of  historical  curiosities  will  be  pre- 
sented for  the  examination  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  usual  report,  showing  a  bal- 
ance of  $1,181.86  on  hand,  available  for  current  expenses. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 

Soon  after  the  annual  meeting  in  January  last  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Society  relating  to  the  sale  or  improvement  of  its 
real  estate  in  Newark  were  considered  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  which  they  were  referred,  a  large  majority  of  its 
members  being  present. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  sale  of  the  property  there  is  but 
one  opinion.  Its  location  being  only  100  feet  removed  from 
-Broad  street,  the  main  avenue  of  trade  and  travel,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  central  park  of  the  city,  will  never  cease  to  be 
attractive,  and  convenient  of  approach.  The  Committee  is 
convinced  that  the  sale  of  it  would  be  a  damage  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Society. 

The  prospect  of  erecting  upon  it  a  suitable  building  was 
carefully  considered.  The  crowded  condition  of  our  present 
rooms,  now  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Library, 
with  its  valuable  manuscripts  and  its  many  relics  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  past,  render  a  change  of  some  sort  an 
imperative  necessity. 

The  Committee  believe  that  it  is  expedient  to  erect  a  fire- 
proof building  on  the  lot  owned  by  the  Society.  They  believe 
that  it  is  practicable  to  build  a  structure  attractive,  commo- 
dious, easy  and  inviting  of  access,  and  worthily  expressive  of 
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the  classic  aims  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  The 
plan  proposed  for  the  building  will  also  furnish  apartments, 
the  rent  of  which  will  yield  a  revenue  to  the  Society  suffi- 
cient to  meet  its  expenses,  and  an  annual  surplus  to  be  ex- 
pended for  books  much  needed  for  the  library,  which  cannot 
be  had  except  by  purchase.  They  are  encouraged  also  to  be- 
lieve that  the  funds  now  in  its  treasury,  supplemented  by 
amounts,  some  of  which  are  already  pledged,  will  be  found  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  now  reporting  progress  they 
commend  this  important  matter,  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Society,  to  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  its  members,  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January 
next  they  may  report  a  building  in  progress  of  construction 
and  approaching  completion. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  favorably  upon 
the  following  persons,  and  a  ballot  being  taken,  they  were 
elected : 

RESIDENT  MEMBERS, 

Elected  May  19,  1887. 

Thomas  Anderson,  Newark.  Lnther  Hall,  Andover. 

Richard  H.  Ball,  South  Orange.  Jared  Haines,  Newark. 

Philander  Ball,  South  Orange.  Elwood  C.  Harris,  Newark. 

John  L.  Blake,  Orange.  L.  E.  Hollister,  M.  D.,  Newark. 

David  H.  Barnet,  Newark.  Schuyler  B.  Jackson,  Newark. 

James  S.  Barnet,  Newark.  Oscar  Keen,  Newark. 

Halsey  M.  Barrett,  Bloomfleld.  Samuel  Kalisch,  Newark. 

Aaron  K.  Baldwin,  M.  D.,  Newark.  James  S.  Kingsland,  fiayville. 

John  D.  Brumley,  M.  D.,  Newark.  Thos.  W.  Lowerie,  Jr..  M.D.,  New'k. 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Berry,  Caldwell.  George  H.  Lambert,  Newark. 

Albert  D.  Brown,  Woodbridge.  Samuel  J.  Macdonald,  Newark. 
Rev.H.C.Cameron,D.D.,Princ'ton.  W.  W.  Marsh,  Schooler's  Mountain. 

Hiram  C.  Clark,  Newton.  John  II.  Meeker.  Jr.,  Newark. 

James  D.  Cleaver,  Newark.  Archibald  Mercer,  M.  !>.,  Newark, 

Jotham  II.  Condit,  East  Orange.  Edward  Oakes,  Bloomfleld. 

Elias  M.  Condit,  West  Orange.  J.  Barron  Potter,  Bridgeton. 

Edward  M.  Colie,  Newark.  John  11.  O.  Pitney,  Morristown. 

Elvin  W.  Crane,  Newark,  William  Rankin,  Jr..  M.D.,  Newark. 

Joseph  Corwin,  M.  D.,  Newark.  Samuel  V.  Keeves,  HaddonfiekL 

John  Edwin  Dix,  Newark.  David  A.  Ryerson,  Newark. 
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Henry  H.  Dawson,  Newark.  Francis  J.  Swayze,  Newton. 

Edward  H.  Duryee,  Newark.  T.  Y.  Sutphen,  M.  D.,  Newark. 

Walter  P.  Dunn,  Newark.  Joseph  M.  Sayre,  Newark. 

William  P.  Field,  Newark.  Alexander  Turnbull,  Newark. 

George  G.  Frelinghuysen,  Newark.  William  H.  Tripp,  Newark. 

Joseph  Fewsmith,  M.  D.,  Newark.  H.  H.  Tichenor,  M.  D.,  Newark, 

Thomas  J.  Gray,  Newark.  Abram  Van  Fleet,  Newark. 

William  B.  Guild,  Jr.,  Newark.  Edward  S.  Wakeman,  Newark. 

Jacob  L.  Halsey,  Brick  Church.  Edgar  B.  Ward,  Newark. 

John  G.  Harrison,  Newark.  Wm.  Silas  Whitehead,  Newark. 

Charles  E.  Hill,  Newark.  Philemon  Woodruff,  Newark. 

Ira  M.  Harrison,  Newark.  Mrs.  Emily  E.Williamson,  Elizabeth. 

John  W.  Hyatt,  Newark.  Gen.  William  Ward,  Newark. 
Peter  Torboss  Ward,  New  Brunswick. 

The  Society  then  listened  to  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Robert  0. 
Hallock,  on  "Historic  Old  Tennent."  Dr.  Wickes  moved 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  voted  to  Mr.  Hallock  for 
his  very  interesting  and  valuable  paper,  and  that  a  copy  be 
requested  for  the  Society.  This  was  agreed  to,  after  re- 
marks by  John  F.  Hageman,  Esq.,  and  the  Eev.  Allen  H. 
Brown. 

John  F.  Hageman,  Esq.,  then  read  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  the  late  Paul  Tulane,  of  Princeton;  for  which  he 
was  voted  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 

A  memorial  of  the  late  Ex-Governor  Marcus  L.  Ward  was 
read  by  F.  W.  Ricord,  Esq. ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  therefor. 

The  Society  then  took  a  recess,  during  which  the  members 
discussed  a  lunch  spread  in  the  rooms  of  St.  John's  Lodge, 
on  the  floor  above,  the  lodge  having  kindly  placed  their  rooms 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  the  occasion. 

On  re-assembling,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Col.  Oliver 
Spencer,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  a  resident  of  Elizabeth-town, 
:iikI  afterwards  of  Ohio,  was  presented,  having  been  reprinted 
from  The  Western  tfpy,  an  Ohio  paper,  in  the  New  Jersey 
Journal  of  March  12,  1811,  whence  it  was  copied,  by  Gen. 
William  S.  Stryker.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publications. 
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The  Rev.  Aaron  Lloyd  then  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Early 
History  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Second  River  ; " 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  William  Nelson  read  a  paper  on  "The  Founding  of 
Paterson  as  the  Intended  Manufacturing  Metropolis  of  the 
United  States  ;"  for  which  he  was  voted  the  Society's  thanks 

Mr.  Daniel  F.  Claek  made  a  statement  of  the  work  done 
by  him  in  regard  to  the  Genealogies  of  the  Early  Settlers  of 
Essex  County;  for  which  he  was  warmly  complimented  by 
several  gentlemen. 

Adjourned. 


Announced  May  19th,  1887. 
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FROM  AUTHORS. 

Barclay,  Robert  _  _  _ - . 

Buck,  Col.  C.  L 

Chambers,  Rev.  T.  T. 

Clement,  Hon.  John ___ 

Cregar,  Wm.  F. 

Ilackett,  Frank  W 

Hills,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  M 1 

Peet,  Rev.  S.  D 

Wilson,  Gen.  James  G __■_ 

FROM   INDIVIDUALS. 

Adam,    Ernest ...  2 

Baldwin,  C.  C 2 

Bradlee,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  D 40 

Brown,   George  W 34 

Coe,  Ernest  E..._ 108 

Coe,   Theodore _ .  _  2 

Cougar,  Henry 1  ___ 

Conover,  George  S 1 

Cook.  Prof.  George  H Maps. 

Draper,  Dr.  Daniel .   _..  4 

Fish,  Hon.  Frederick  S 230 

Ford,  Worthington  S 11 

Coble.  L.  Spencer 56  _._ 

Gould,  John  M MSS. 

Green,  Dr.  S.  A 1  2 

II  agar,  George  J 5  74 

Haines,  Henry  S Map. 

Hamilton,  M.  R ...  1 

Baring,  N.  R 2 

Bill,  C.  E.  '.  30 

Keasbey,  E.  Q.  and  G.  M._  :..  4 

Meeker,  Francis  J. ...  5 

Megie,  Rev.  B.  C 53 

Nelson,   William 3  10 

Norris,  Dr.  Wm.  F 1  ... 

Peal,  Henry  J ...  16 

Pierson,  Dr.  Wm MSS.  7  41 

Pnmpelly,  J.  C ...  1 

Rankin,  Jr.,  Dr.  Wm ...  1 

Etockwood,  Charles  G 8  4 

Sims,    William 1 

Si  reet,  Rev.  Robert . .  29 

Taylor,  Hon.  J.  W. .     18 

Tnl tie,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F 3 

Weeks,  Robert  I) ...  12 

WVhrlv,  John  E _  6 

Whitehead,  lit.  Rev.  Dr.  C.       1  ... 

Wood,  tsaac  F Papers. 

I  n known. .._  23 

FROM   SOCIETIES. 

American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety  ...      2 

Canadian    Institute ....      2 
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Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  His- 
torical  Society 2 

Essex    Institute     Harleian 

Society 1 

Indiana  Historical  Society. 1 

Iowa  Historical  Society ...       1 

Maryl'd  Historical  Society.   ...       1 

Mass.  Historical   Society..       1 

Minnnesota  Historical  So- 
ciety    ...       3 

New  England  Genealogical 

Society ...       3 

New  York  Genealogical  and 

Biographical  Society ... 

N.  Y.  Historical  Society..    ... 
Numismatic  and  Antiquar- 
ian Society  of  Phila ... 

Penn.  Historical  Society..   ... 
Rhode  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety    ... 

Virginia  Historical  Society      1 
Wisconsin  Historical  Soc._   ... 
Worcester  Society  of  An- 
tiquity  

PROM    OTHER    SOURCES. 

American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History 

Chamber  of   Commerce  of 

New  Fork 7    15 

City  of  Boston ... 

Cornell  University ... 

Diplomatic  Review  of  Lon- 
don   ... 

Harvard  College ... 

Haverford  College 

Mass.  State  Library 1 

Newark  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary 


St.  Louis  Public  School  Li- 
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State  of  Massachusetts 
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Interior 
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U.  S.  Fish  Commission...   ... 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey...       2 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

U.  S.  Treasury  Department      1 
Warner  Observatory 
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MARCUS  LAWRENCE  WARD, 

Late  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
BY  F.  W.  RIOORD. 


Read,  by  request,  before   the   New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  May  19,    1SS7. 
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MARCUS  LAWRENCE  WARD. 


The  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  of  Newark,  and  es- 
pecially of  those  who  came  from  Milford,  Guilford,  and 
Brandford,  may  be  truly  called  its  aristocracy.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  history  of  these  early  settlers  in  the  old 
world  it  is  of  little  moment,  when  we  view  them  as  the 
founders  of  a  new  world  and  as  the  fathers  of  a  new  people. 
There  are  always  individuals  who  take  a  pride  in  tracing 
their  names  and  lineage  into  remotest  times,  but  a  commu- 
nity stops  with  the  names  of  its  founders,  and  is  satisfied 
with  the  purity  of  that  blood  which  has  flowed  through  the 
veins  of  those  whom  it  reverences  as  its  heroes.  The  Pier- 
sons,  the  Treats,  the  Swains,  the  Cranes,  the  Oanfields,  the 
Plums,  the  Balls,  the  Bruens,  the  Penningtons,  I  lu>  Bald- 
wins, the  Camps,  the  Tichenors,  the  Morrises,  bhe  Earrisons, 
the  Wards,  and  many  others  not  so  numerous  in  Newarfe 
now,  are  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

It  is  a  creditable  thing  to  be  of  the  posterity  of  heroes,  bul 
it  is  a  more  creditable  thing  to  be  a  hero  oneself;  and  so, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  Marcus  U  Ward,  we  maj  Baj  thai 
it  was  to  his  honor  to  have  boon  a  descendant  of  Sergeanl 
John  Ward,  who  was  one  of  the  first  fco  se1  fool  upon  bhe  vir- 
gin soil  of  "  Our  Town  upon  Pasayak  River;"  bul  it  is  more 
to  his  honor  to  have  loved  this  town  of  bis  forefathers,  to 
have  done  all  in  his  power  to  promote  its  interests,  and  bo 
have  leftn  name  that  shall  be  no  less  reverenced  than  that  of 
his  remotest  ancestor. 

Marcus  Lawrence  Ward  was  born  in  Newark,  N..I..  No- 
vember 9,  1812.     His  father,    Mr.   Moses  Ward,  was,  during 
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the  greater  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  a 
very  prominent  manufacturer  of  Newark  and  an  active  pro- 
moter of  its  industries,  as  well  as  a  valuable  counsellor  and 
supporter  of  the  various  benevolent  institutions  that  sprang 
up,  one  after  another,  during  his  lifetime.  To  his  only  son, 
Marcus  L.,  he  gave  an  education  suitable  not  only  for  a  busi- 
ness career,  but  for  any  position  which  an  American  citizen 
might  be  called  upon  to  occupy;  and  he  reared  him,  too,  to 
habits  of  industry,  and  encouraged  him  in  the  formation  of 
lofty  and  honorable  purposes.  After  he  had  completed  his 
studies  and  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  mercantile  business 
in  a  large  wholesale  and  retail  variety  store  in  his  native 
place,  he  was  taken  into  his  father's  extensive  establishment, 
and  gradually  made  to  bear  the  burden  which  his  father 
realized  must  sooner  or  later  rest  entirely  upon  his  shoulders. 
Thus  he  learned  at  an  early  age  to  be  not  only  independent, 
but  to  feel  that  others  were  dependent  upon  him,  and  that  to 
his  watchfulness  and  wise  management  a  great  manufactur- 
ing business  must  look  for  its  success.  How  correct  was  his 
father's  estimate  of  his  character  and  abilities,  and  how  fully 
he  merited  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  retired 
with  ample  means  from  mercantile  pursuits  to  devote  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Ward's  tastes  were  of  an  elevated  character.  He  was 
fond  of  books  and  of  everything  that  was  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art.  Thus  it  happened  that  when  a  public  library  for 
the  city  of  Newark  was  first  mentioned,  he  took  a  hearty  in- 
terest in  the  enterprise,  and  the  Newark  Library  Association, 
which  was  the  result,  numbers  him  among  its  early  friends 
and  directors.  So,  too,  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  members,  became  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest  to  him,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  its  Executive  Committee.  The  New 
Jersey  Art  Union,  to  which  the  laws  allowed  but  a  brief  ex- 
istence, found  in  him  a  generous  patron,  and  so,  too,  did  the 
artists  in  whose  interests  it  was  established.  Of  these  not  a 
few  became   largely  indebted  not  only  to  his  admiration  of 
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fine  painting  and  sculpture,  but  to  his  anxiety  to  foster  what 
ever  inspired  noble  sentiments  in  himself  and  seemed  likely 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellows.  The  studio  of  the 
artist  was  one  of  his  favorite  resorts,  and  no  one  was  more 
welcome  there  than  he  with  his  kindly  speaking  eyes,  his  well 
lined  purse  and  ever  open  hand.  It  was  his  delight  to  give  a 
proper  direction  to  latent  talent  whenever  he  discovered  it, 
and  no  one  could  be  more  diligently  on  the  watch  than  he 
for  opportunities  to  employ  himself  in  this  direction.  But 
his  pleasures  were  not  confined  to  those  of  a  man  of  merely 
cultivated  taste,  nor  were  his  largesses  only  in  the  interest  of 
talent  and  genius.  He  evinced  his  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
whatever  form  it  presented  itself.  An  act  of  great  courage 
seemed  to  fire  him  with  the  desire  to  take  the  hero  of  it  by 
the  hand.  Great  endurance  under  adversity  was  for  him  a 
poem  which  he  read  with  a  bursting  heart.  The  sufferer  for 
righteousness  sake  not  only  won  his  admiration  but  his  friend- 
ship, while  the  evil  doer  failed  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
put  to  shame.  Such  was  the  man  who,  in  his  latter  years, 
was  everywhere  known  and  honored  as  the  "  soldier's  friend." 
In  1856  Mr.  Ward  was  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  up  to 
this  time  had  taken  no  active  part  in  politics.  In  none  of 
the  party  issues  had  he  felt  any  special  interest,  and  lie  was  a 
Whig  because,  perhaps,  he  was  inclined  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  an  experienced  and  judicious  father.  But  the 
trumpet,  which  blew  in  1856,  was  a  music  that  moved  his 
soul.  "Freedom"  had  never  been  the  battle  cry  of  any 
great  political  party  since  he  had  had  a  being,  and  when  it 
now  disturbed  the  employments  of  his  business  hours,  as 
well  as  the  quiet  joys  of  his  leisure  moments,  he  began  to 
inquire  seriously  what  it  meant,  and  to  ask  himself  whether 
there  might  not  be  a  broader  field  in  which  his  knowledge  of 
affairs  might  be  of  greater  service,  and  in  which  he  could,  on 
a  grander  scale,  taste  the  pleasures  of  sympathy  with  Ins 
fellow  beings.  Politics  had  now  for  him  a  new  meaning,  and 
the  party  to  which  he  had  indifferently  belonged  had  also  a 
new  name.  He  recognized  in  Fremont  and  Dayton  tin1  em- 
bodiment of  a  spirit  which  he  had  himself  always  Bilently 
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worshipped,  and  of  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  part  and 
parcel.  He  seemed  to  have  waked  up  from  a  dream,  and  from 
which,  now  fully  aroused,  there  was  no  more  slumber  for  his 
eyelids.  He  hastened  to  the  field  where  greed  and  brutal 
passions  were  seeking  to  make  the  laws  their  ministers,  and 
trampling  upon  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  the  friendless; 
and  after  witnessing  himself,  upon  its  very  soil,  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  the  infant  State  of  Kansas,  he  returned  to  his 
home  sad  enough,  indeed,  but  with  the  conviction  that  the 
spirit  of  his  forefathers  was  still  abroad,  and  that  for  him 
there  must  be  duties  which  he  would  lovingly  perform.  He 
told  his  story  to  his  friends  and  fellows.  He  worked  zealously 
day  and  night  to  defeat,  if  possible,  the  party  of  oppression 
which  was  making  desperate  efforts  to  control  the  halls  of 
Congress,  and  his  labors  were  not  without  joyful  fruition. 
His  name  now  began  to  be  sounded  throughout  the  State. 
He  was  the  coming  man,  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  whom 
every  one  could  trust,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should 
have  been  sent  to  represent  his  native  State  in  the  Republican 
( 'onvention  that  named  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  anticipated  the  result  of 
I  his  most  extraordinary  canvass;  that  he  saw,  too,  its  outcome, 
and  even  had  a  vision  of  those  bloody  fields  over  which  it  was 
lo  he  his  destiny  to  move  as  an  angel  of  mercy.  His  expect- 
laiions  vvere  realized.  New  Jersey  mustered  her  troops  for 
the  battle,  and  now  the  "Soldier's  Friend'"  stepped  forth. 
His  eye  rested  upon  every  man  as,  in  turn,  he  took  position 
in  flie  ranks.  He  read  his  very  thoughts,  following  these 
thoughts  to  the  home  and  to  the  wife  and  children  left 
behind,  perhaps  forever.  His  eye  traced  every  company  and 
regiment  to  the  very  battle  field,  and  there  he  saw  them,  day 
after  day,  exposed  to  unaccustomed  hardships,  and  to  be 
made  at  any  moment  the  victims  of  the  sword  or  sickness. 
He  could  not  rest  under  these  reflections.  He  abandoned 
business  and  pleasures  of  every  sort,  and  would  gladly  have 
shouldered  a  musket  and  shared,  with  his  braves,  all  their 
discomforts.  But  there  was  a  broader  and  a  better  way  to 
serve  them  as  well  as  their  country,  and  his  far-reaching  eye 
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had  found  it.     A  little  reflection  convinced   him   that  the 
soldier's  anxiety  for  his  family  must  be  to   him   a   constant 
source  of  trouble.    To  remove  this  he  at  once  applied  himself, 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  established  an  easy  and  safe  com- 
munication between  the  camp  and  the  home.    The  pay  of  the 
soldier  was  collected  on  the  field,  and  transmitted  without 
cost  to  his  wife  and  children;  so,  too,  were  his  letters  and 
whatever  messages  he  might  wish  to  send  to  his  family.    The 
system  devised  by  Mr.  Ward  included  a  provision  for  the  sick 
and  the  wounded,  by  which  they  were  carefully  attended  to. 
With  the  progress  of  the  war  the  list  of  the  disabled  and  the 
slain  increased,  and  in  time  this  system   included   arrange- 
ments  for   securing  pensions  for  the  wounded  and  for  the 
families  of  the  dead.     This  free  pension  bureau,  by  means  of 
which   the  pensions   of  New  Jersey's  soldiers  were  secured 
without  cost,  was  established   and   maintained   at   his   own 
personal,  expense,  and  so  great  was  the  amount  of  business 
transacted  in  it  under  his  supervision,  that,  for  a  considerable 
period,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  eight  clerks,  and  to  occupy 
the  entire  half  of  the  second  floor  of  the   Custom   House  in 
the  city  of  Newark.     But  this  work,  so  fascinating  to  him, 
could  not  rest  here.     His  frequent  visits  to  the  camp  and  to 
the   battle   fields   made  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
necessities  of  those  to  whom  he  had  already  rendered  such 
noble  service,  and  the  establishment  of  a  hospital    in    New 
Jersey  for  the  sick  and  wounded  now  engaged  his  attention. 
Finding  a  large  number  of  such  in  immediate  want,  of  these 
accommodations,  he  flew  from  the  field  to  his  home,  ami, 
within  the  space  of  a  single  day,  a  commodious  hospital  was 
equipped  in  the  city  of  Newark,  and  on  the  following  day  a 
corps  of  physicians  was  attending  in  it  upon  one  hundred 
sufferers,  who  had  been  carefully  placed  upon  its  comfortable 
beds.     The   government,   in   recognition    of   his    patriotism, 
gave   to   this   institution   the   name   of   "The   Ward    l\  S. 
Hospital,"   and   it   continued   in   existence    Long    after   the 
termination  of  the  war,  when  its  location  was  changed,  ami 
finally,  coming  under  the  control  of  the  State,  was  converted 
into  a  "Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers."    There,  until  the  time 
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of  his  death,  Mr.  Ward  passed  many  of  his  leisure  hours 
cheering  the  old  veterans  whom  he  had  so  often  met  on  the 
battle  field,  and  who  regarded  him  as  a  being  sent  to  them 
from  heaven. 

The  great  and  patriotic  work  in  which  Mr.  Ward  was 
engaged  could  not  fail  to  bring  him  prominently  before  the 
public,  and  it  is  not  strange  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  the 
political  party  to  which  he  belonged  should  have  fixed  upon 
him  as  their  strongest  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor. 
Strongest  he  may  have  been,  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
measure  his  strength  with  that  of  his  competitor  at  the  ballot 
box.  His  multitudinous  friends  were  in  the  field  lamenting 
their  inability  to  show  for  him  their  love  and  gratitude. 
Three  years  afterwards,  however,  there  came  a  day  when  this 
great  army  of  ballot  holders  had  found  themselves  once  more 
at  home,  and  then  the  "Soldier's  Friend"  was  lifted  by  them 
into  the  highest  office  of  the  State.  It  was  a  very  proper 
testimonial  of  their  high  regard,  and  it  was  creditable  to  the 
State  thus  to  honor  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  to  win  for 
it  a  brilliant  record  throughout  the  war. 

While  his  elevation  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  State 
did  not  diminish  his  interest  in  the  work  to  which  he  had 
devoted  so  many  years,  Governor  Ward  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  all  his  characteristic  energy.  Every- 
thing aifecting  the  interests  of  the  State  was  carefully  studied 
by  him,  and,  as  was  confidently  anticipated,  his  administra- 
tion was  one  which  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  importance, 
not  only  to  the  State,  but  to  the  nation.  His  estimate  of  the 
worth  and  capabilities  of  the  men  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded never  failed  to  be  correct,  and  now  his  inborn  love 
of  what  was  admirable  and  just,  so  quietly  exhibited  in  earlier 
days,  was  seen  again  in  the  choice  of  those  to  whom  it  became 
his  duty  to  assign  important  trusts  In  this  matter  he 
relied  almost  exclusively  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  in 
some  of  these  appointments  the  nation,  as  well  as  the 
State,  was  exceedingly  fortunate.  During  the  period  of  his 
administration  there  was  no  unusual  event  to  disturb  the 
current  of  public  affairs,  and  he  was  able  to   devote  himself 
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peacefully  and  studiously  to  the  best  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth. To  the  matter  of  education  he  gave  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  calling  around  him,  and  advising  with,  those  upon 
whose  experience  and  judgment  he  could  rely  in  this  import- 
ant matter,  and  the  School  Act,  under  which  New  Jersey's 
schools  have  so  greatly  prospered,  was  the  result  chiefly  of  his 
earnest  labors.  With  similar  care  he  examined  into  the 
riparian  rights  of  the  State,  and  succeeded,  through  the 
Legislature,  in  securing  protection  for  these  valuable  interests. 
In  like  manner  he  made  it  his  business  to  inquire  carefully 
into  the  condition  and  management  of  the  State  Prison,  and 
here  he  found  everything  that  could  disgust  a  soul  possessed 
of  any  measurable  refinement.  The  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  this  direction  was  that  an  institution  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  politicians,  and  he  resorted  to 
no  manner  of  circumlocution  in  announcing  to  the  Legisla- 
ture his  opinion  in  this  regard.  Such  was  the  impression 
which,  through  his  messages,  he  finally  made  upon  this  body, 
that  an  act  was  passed  which  placed  this  institution  beyond 
the  control  of  party  influence.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  of 
Governor  Ward,  that,  although  a  staunch  Republican,  he 
never  ignored  his  duty  in  favor  of  party  friendship.  With  all 
his  sagacity,  which  was  great,  he  was  conscientious,  and  with 
all  his  ambition,  which  was  noble,  he  was  self -sacrificing. 
The  wisdom  of  his  conduct  as  a  chief  magistrate  was  acknowl- 
edged by  both  political  parties,  and  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged  made  him,  in  1866,  Chairman  of  its  National  Com- 
mittee. It  was  while  occupying  this  position  that,  in  1868, 
he  labored  quietly,  but  effectively,  for  the  nomination  of 
General  Grant,  and  what  he  did  afterward  for  the  election  of 
his  candidate  was  in  conformity  with  his  usual  proceedings 
when  his  heart  was  in  his  work.  And  hero  it  may  he  Bald 
that  Governor  Ward  seldom,  if  ever,  lent  his  name  to  any 
important  enterprise  unless,  with  his  name,  went  also  his 
heart  and  his  might. 

In  1872  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  ami  entered 
that  body  with  a  reputation  that  gave  him  at  once  an  enviable 
standing,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  was  placed  on 
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the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  that  assemblage.  In  the  National  Legislature  he 
was  as  industrious  and  conscientious  a  laborer  as  he  had 
been,  during  the  war,  in  his  own  free  pension  bureau.  He 
was  no  orator,  but  he  was  not  lacking  in  sterling  thoughts 
and  iu  suitable  words  to  express  them.  His  yoice  was  seldom 
heard,  but  he  wrote  several  speeches  which  were  printed,  and 
which  were,  doubtless,  far  more  effective  in  that  form  than 
many  of  those  which  came  from  the  tongues  of  cultured 
theorists  and  book-taught  statesmen. 

In  that  year  of  financial  disaster,  1874,  when  his  political 
party  was  nearly  broken  up  by  charging  against  it  the  com- 
mercial, as  well  as  the  manufacturing,  ruin  of  the  country, 
and  when  good  times  could  again  be  hoped  for  only  through 
a  change  of  political  leaders,  Governor  Ward  was  renominated 
for  Congress,  but  even  him  the  Republican  party  could  not 
elect,  though  he  received  the  largest  vote  upon  its  ticket. 
Under  circumstances  so  adverse  the  result  of  the  election  was 
not  wonderful,  and  yet  it  was  mortifying.  The  President 
himself  appeared  to  resent  the  seeming  ingratitude,  for,  im- 
mediately after  Governor  Ward  had  retired  from  his  seat  in 
Congress,  the  nation's  Chief  Magistrate  tendered  to  him  the 
important  position  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Gov- 
ernor Ward's  aspirations  were  not,  however,  those  of  a  mere 
oilice  seeker.  He  felt  honored  by  the  President's  estimate  of 
the  value  of  his  services,  but  there  were  occupations  for  which 
his  heart  beat  higher,  and  he  therefore  declined  the  commis- 
sionership,  returning  to  his  home  and  to  the  employments  in 
which,  prior  to  his  elevation,  he  found  so  much  enjoyment. 

During  the  few  remaining  years  which  intervened  between 
his  retirement  from  public  life  and  his  final  departure,  he 
visited  Europe  twice,  seeking  while  there  his  pleasure  chiefly 
it  its  galleries  of  art  and  museums.  In  his  office  at  home  he 
was  always  diligently  engaged  in  the  management  of  his  own 
large  estate,  and  the  estates  of  those  who  had  appointed  him 
their  executor.  Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  in  which  institution,  as 
one  of  its  managers  and  Treasurer,  he  took  an  active  interest 
to  his  latest  moment.     Many  of  his  leisure  hours,  if  it  could 
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be  said  that  he  had  any,  were  passed  in  the  rooms  of  the  New- 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  where  his  favorite  amusement  was 
to  pore  over  the  old  and  curious  manuscripts  in  which  its 
archives  are  so  rich. 

The  end  came  at  last.  In  the  best  of  health,  apparently, 
and  having  passed  his  seventy-first  year,  he  made  a  journey 
to  Florida,  accompanied  by  members  of  his  family.  While 
there  he  was  attacked  by  malarial  fever,  which  reduced  his 
strength  so  rapidly  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could 
be  brought  back  to  his  home  in  Newark.  Science  and  the 
most  careful  nursing  were  baffled  by  the  fell  disease,  and  he 
died  April  25th,  1884. 

Many  touching  stories  are  related  concerning  his  benefac- 
tions, and  many  are  known  only  to  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold. The  needy  often  received  assistance  from  him  without 
knowing  who  had  come  to  their  relief,  and  in  surprises  of  this 
kind  he  seemed  to  take  a  sort  of  boyish  delight.  Secretly 
depositing  money  with  the  Postmaster  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  postage  upon,  and  forwarding  unstamped  letters,  was 
another  instance  of  his  humorous  disposition  to  astonish  the 
recipient  of  a  favor,  whether  great  or  small.  Practical  jokers 
of  this  kind  are  the  handiwork  of  God  alone,  and  they  come 
to  us  like  those  angels  who  appear  only  one  at  a  time  and  at 
long  intervals.  There  is  a  young  man  (and  this  story  is  now 
made  public  for  the  first  time)  living  somewhere  in  the  Wesl 
who  does  not  know,  even  at  this  moment,  that  a  certain  sum 
in  cash,  which  was  paid  to  him  at  one  of  our  savings  hanks 
when  he  became  of  age,  was  the  money  sent,  while  be  was  ;m 
infant,  from  the  battle  field  to  reimburse  to  Governor  Ward 
the  expenses  advanced  to  pay  for  his  mother's  funeral.  The 
bereaved  soldier  was  soon  after  buried  in  the  trenches,  and  this 
surprise-loving  Governor  quietly  placed  the  money  to  the 
orphaned  infant's  credit  in  a  savings  hank. 

The  "Soldier's  Friend,"  indeed,  he  was;  and  while  upon 
his  bed  of  anguish,  the  shaft  of  death  poised  and  ready  to 
pierce  him,  he  turned,  during  a  moment  of  relief,  to  those 
around  him  and  anxiously  asked:  "Has  the  Legislature  yei 
passed  the  bill  making  the  appropriation  for  our  Soldier's 
Home:' 
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The  Early  Cities  of  New  Jersey. 


The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  supplied  many 
elements  to  the  political  development  of  the  American  colo- 
nies. One  phase  of  this  development,  the  movement  toward 
municipal  organization,  deserves  more  careful  study  than  it 
has  yet  received.  The  forming  of  cities  at  this  time 
was  not  the  result  of  necessity,  for  the  growing  density 
of  population  did  not  then  demand  them,  and  we  must 
therefore  attribute  the  movement  to  some  other  general 
and  perhaps  more  conscious  purpose.  That  it  was  a  real 
movement  having  essential  unity  in  its  causes  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  these  cities  were  all  in  the  middlemost 
of  the  colonies.  A  straightened  belt  about  six  miles  in 
width,  stretching  from  the  border  of  New  York  across  New 
Jersey  into  Pennsylvania,  just  before  1750,  would  have 
touched  all  the  city  organisms  of  the  country,  save  Al- 
bany to  the  north  and  Annapolis  to  the  south,  which  we 
may  perhaps  compare  to  the  clasps  on  this  girdle.  This  con- 
fining of  the  movement  to  the  middle  of  the  coast  strip  gives 
it  definiteness  of  character,  for  neither  in  all  New  England 
nor  in  the  farther  South  was  there  any  attempt  to  organ- 
ize cities  until  after  national  independence  had  come. 

When  Berkeley  and  Carteret  took  possession  of  New  Jer- 
sey they  looked  forward  to  the  eventual  establishment  of 
cities;  and  the  Proprietors  of  the  next  period,  both  in  Easi 
and  West  Jersey,  cherished  the  same  thought.  Bui  these 
plans  began  to  be  realized  only  when  the  impulse  came  more 
directly  from  the  people. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1718,  Perth  Am  boy  waa  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter  as  a  city;  New  Brunswick  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1730;  a  little  more  than  two  years  Inter,  Bur- 
lington, on  the  7th  of  May;  on  the  8th  of  February,  L739-40, 
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Elizabeth,  and  on  the  6th  of  September,  1746,  Trenton  re- 
ceived borough  charters  with  essentially  city  functions.  *  The 
Philadelphia  city  charter  was  granted  in  1691  and  this  was 
modified  and  renewed  by  Penn  ten  years  later.  Annapolis  was 
made  a  city  in  1708  by  royal  charter.  New  York  and  Albany 
had  received  charters  from  Governor  Dongan  in  1686,  but 
New  York,  from  the  fear  that  the  city  was  never  legally  in- 
corporated (because  its  former  charter  was  given  in  the  name 
of  the  governor  instead  of  the  king),  asked  and  received,  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1730-31,  two  weeks  after  the  grant  to 
New  Brunswick,  the  royal  charter,  by  which  it  was  governed 
for  a  century. 

While  New  Jersey  shared  in  the  general  movement  there  was 
enough  of  individuality  in  the  part  she  played  in  it  to  war- 
rant more  than  the  careless  glance  which  it  naturally  receives 
when  the  local  history  of  the  separate  towns  is  being  written. 
In  twenty-eight  years  five  cities  are  formed  in  New  Jersey, 
while  in  the  next  forty  years  not  a  single  other  one  is  made. 
City  organization  then  is  characteristic,  if  not  an  essential 
element  of  the  period  in  question  and  of  this  province. 

The  movement  was  conservative,  withal,  for  it  occupied 
nearly  a  generation,  and  its  deliberateness  gave  it  meaning. 
It  was  a  gradual  crystalization  of  society  in  the  city  form,  yet 
not  so  gradual  as  to  leave  no  evidence  of  unity  in  the  will  and 
purpose  of  the  general  community. 

The  nature,  scope  and  influence  of  this  formation  will 
appear  on  an  examination  of  these  five  charters.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  taken  from  English  models,  and  collectively, 
are  worth  study  if  only  as  a  representation  of  the  phase  which 
English  municipal  government  had  reached  at  that  time. 
But  further,  there  is  no  taking  possession  of  a  land  so  definite 
and  determined  as  that  by  the  act  of  founding  a  city.  These 
charters  were  at  the  time  meant  to  be  a  permanent  pledge 
and  assertion  that  the  institutions  of  the  province  were  to 


♦Copies  of  the  New  Jersey  charters  are  to  be  found  as  follows:  Perth  Amboy, 
E.  J.  Records,  Liber  C,  and  in  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Trenton,  Liber  C;  New 
Brunswick,  Ms.  preserved  in  office  of  City  Clerk;  Burlington,  Liber  AAA  of  Com- 
missions, office  Secretary  of  State;  Trenton,  ibid.  p.  266;  Elizabeth,  Murray's 
Notes,  p.  28. 
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maintain  a  distinctively  English  character.  We  make  much 
of  the  primitive  community  and  its  original  creations,  or 
creative  modifications  of  the  institutions  of  the  past.  We 
should  also  make  much  of  those  feeble  communities,  which, 
building  with  hope  as  their  main  motive,  yet  are  resolved  to 
hold  fast  that  which  the  past  has  proved  good.  The  general 
form  of  all  these  charters  then  is  English,  and  the  spirit 
which  dictated  them  was  akin  to  that  which  began  the  war  for 
independence  to  secure  the  rights  guaranteed  to  Englishmen. 

As  the  provincial  life  of  the  separate  colonies  was  after  the 
Revolution  drawn  into  national,  so  the  limited  life  of  these 
smaller  village  cities  was  drawn  into  that  of  the  larger  me- 
tropolis communities,  but  as  the  separate  colonies  made  a 
basis  for  nationalism,  so  the  New  Jersey  cities  served  a  dis- 
tinct purpose  in  the  State  and  helped  to  enrich  the  larger  life 
of  the  great  cities  across  its  borders.  The  forming  of  these 
cities  was  an  attempt  to  promote  nearer  relations  in  trade  and 
in  the  interests  of  neighbors,  and  implies  a  desire  for  more 
compactness  as  well  as  growth,  for  concentration  in  the  com- 
munity. It  could  not  fail  thus  to  give  a  more  pronounced 
character  and  direction  to  State  development. 

Many  of  the  essential  features  of  these  charters  stripped 
of  their  verbiage  were  those  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  %  the  acts  of  municipal  incorporation  of  to-day:  such 
as  the  object,  the  organic  clause  constituting  officers 
and  community  into  a  body  politic,  and  the  like,  but  they 
show  a  mediaeval  character  in  contrast  to  modern  legislative 
grants.  This  appears  in  the  union  of  legislative  and  judicial 
functions  in  one  body,  in  the  one  chamber  of  the  legislative 
body,  in  the  important  place  given  to  the  establishment  of 
market  and  fair-days,  and  to  the  right  of  making  oitiaeos 
and  similar  features. 

The  object  with  which  each  of  these  various  cities  was 
founded  as  expressed  in  its  charter,  is  not  without  interest 
Perth  Amboy  was  made  a  city  because  "it  is  best  situated  for 
a  place  of  trade  and  as  a  harbor  for  shipping  preferable  (•» 
those  in  the  provinces  adjoining."  New  Brunswick,  he- 
cause  "standing-  at  the  head  of  a  fine  navigable  river,  and 
11 
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being  the  most  convenient  place  for  shipping  of  the  produce 
of  a  large  and  plentiful  country/ lying  on  the  back  thereof, 
and  is  a  place  of  very  considerable  trade  and  commerce." 
Elizabeth,  for  the  promotion  of  good  order  and  the  establish- 
ment of  "sl  firm,  certain  and  peaceable  government."  Bur- 
lington's charter  gives  as  the  only  object  of  incorporation, 
"good  and  wholesome  "  lawgiving  "  amongst  the  inhabitants 
themselves."  Trenton,  because  "seated  at  the  head  of  the 
navigation  of  the  River  Delaware,"  and  just  as  New  Bruns- 
wick, "  having  a  large  and  fruitful  country  "  back  of  it. 

The  charters  provided  a  most  complete  number  of  officers 
for  each  of  the  municipalities,  and  the  first  officers  were 
designated  by  name  and  provision  was  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment or  election  of  their  successors.  In  all  but  Trenton 
there  were  to  be  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen.  In  Tren- 
ton a  Chief  Burgess,  Recorder  and  Burgesses.  In  all  of  the 
cities  there  were  two  branches  in  the  Common  Council, 
though  but  one  house.  The  members  of  the  second  branch 
in  Amboy  and  Brunswick  were  called  Assistants,  in  Burling- 
ton and  Trenton  Councilmen  and  in  Elizabeth  Councilmen 
or  Assistants.  Each  city  had  a  Clerk,  a  Sheriff,  and  all  but 
Burlington,  a  Treasurer,  where  no  charter  provision  for  such 
an  officer  was  made.  There  were  Coroners  in  all  but  Tren- 
ton, in  respect  to  whom  its  charter  is  silent.  In  the  cities 
of  the  Eastern  Division  there  was  to  be  a  Marshal  or  Ser- 
geant-at-Mace  who  was  to  walk  before  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council.  Of  inferior  officers,  the  charters  provided 
Constables  for  all  the  cities,  and  for  Elizabeth  a  High  Con- 
stable; for  all  but  Trenton  Overseers  of  the  Poor;  for  Burling- 
ton, Overseers  of  the  Highways  and  Cryer,  while  the  Elizabeth 
charter  alone  especially  provides  for  Collectors  of  Taxes. 
The  Trenton  charter  mentions  among  the  inferior  officers,  a 
shipper  ("whiper"). 

There  were  differences  in  the  manner  of  choosing  the 
officers.  In  Amboy,  Brunswick  and  Burlington,  the  Mayor 
was  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Governor.  In  Elizabeth 
and  Trenton  he  was  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Common 
Council,  which,  as  the  grant  of  these  two  charters  came  after 
the  others,  may  be  held  to  be  a  slight  advance  in  local  self- 
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government.  In  Trenton  the  Recorder  was  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Common  Council;  in  the  other  cities  appointed  by  the 
Governors,  and  his  tenure  was  fixed  by  the  royal  commission, 
save  in  Burlington  where  the  appointment  was  annual.  Am- 
boy  and  Brunswick  were  entitled  to  have  a  royal  Sheriff, 
apart  from  Middlesex  county,  though  we  may  infer  that  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  if  a  freeholder  of  the  one  or  the  other 
city,  might  serve  for  that  city  as  well.  In  the  later  charters 
Burlington,  Elizabeth  and  Trenton,  the  County  Sheriff  per- 
forms his  functions  in  the  city.  The  Sheriff  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Burlington  was  to  do  duty  as  water-bailiff. 

The  Aldermen  were  to  be  chosen  annually  in  Amboy, 
Brunswick  and  Burlington,  and  triennially  in  Elizabeth,  and 
the  Burgesses  in  Trenton  had  a  tenure  of  life  or  good  be- 
havior. As  to  the  manner  of  their  election,  in  Perth  Amboy 
they  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Common  Council;  in  Bruns- 
wick, Burlington  and  Elizabeth  by  the  people.  Here  again 
was  an  advance  toward  popular  government.  In  Trenton, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  elected  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. The  lower  branch  were  chosen  in  each  of  the  cities 
by  the  voters,  annually  in  the  first  three,  triennially  in  Eliza- 
beth and  for  life  or  good  behavior  in  Trenton.  A  choice  of 
Treasurer  seems  to  have  been  left  in  all  cases  to  the  people. 

The  Town-clerk  in  Amboy  and  Brunswick  was  to  hold  his 
office  by  royal  appointment,  his  tenure  was  the  royal  pleasure , 
that  is  presumably  the  Governor's,  and  his  functions  were  also 
those  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  county.  In  Burling- 
ton the  County  Clerk  of  the  Peace  was  to  be  Clerk  of  the 
City.  In  Elizabeth  the  citizens  chose  their  Town-clerk  for 
the  term  of  his  good  behavior  and  the  tenure  was  the  same  in 
Trenton.  The  Coroners  and  other  inferior  officers  in  Amboy 
and  Brunswick  and  most  of  those  in  Burlington,  saye  in  the 
latter  case,  that  the  Coroner  of  the  County  must  be  the  Cor- 
oner of  the  city,  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  In  Eliza- 
beth these  inferior  officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common  Council.  In  Trenton  they 
were  appointed  by  the  Chief  Bur-ess  and  his  appointments 
did  not  require  confirmation.  The  Marshal  or  Sergcant-at- 
Mace  who  was  to  march  in  public  before  the  Mayors  oi    Am- 
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boy  and  Brunswick,  was  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  by  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Ee- 
corder  and  Aldermen. 

The  Common  Councils  of  Amboy  and  New  Brunswick 
were  somewhat  restricted  in  their  powers  of  legislation. 
For  all  laws  and  ordinances  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  for  approbation  within  six  weeks  after 
their  passage,  otherwise  they  were  to  be  binding  for  but  six 
months.  In  the  later  charters  there  appears  a  gain  for  local 
self-government,  for  we  do  not  find  this  restrictive  clause, 
certainly  not  in  West  Jersey.  Nor  do  we  find  it  in  the 
Philadelphia  charter,  but  it  exists  in  the  contemporary  New 
York  charter,  though  the  time  for  which  the  ordinances  are 
binding  without  sanction  of  the  Governor  is  a  full  year. 

Judical  powers  were  vested  in  Mayor,  Eecord.r  and  Alder- 
men, they  having  the  full  jurisdiction  of  County  Judges,  that 
is,  they  were  each  of  them  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  all  five 
municipalities,  and  in  all,  they  or  any  three  of  them  (the 
Mayor  or  Recorder  to  be  one)  were  constituted  a  Court  to 
hold  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace.  They  were  also  in  Am- 
boy, Brunswick,  Elizabeth  and  Trenton  a  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  In  Burlington  there  seems  to  have  been  no  City 
Court  of  Eecord  of  this  sort,  the  County  Courts  here  ap- 
parently having  jurisdiction.  But  in  Burlington  there  was  a 
special  weekly  Court  of  Conscience  for  recovering  small 
debts. 

The  charters  did  not  differ  widely  amongst  themselves  in 
the  enumeration  of  administrative  functions  assigned  to  the 
city  officers.  The  power  to  make  freemen,  of  granting  li- 
censes, the  assize  and  assay  of  victuals  and  drink,  the  care 
of  weights  and  measures  were,  for  the  most  part,  given  either 
to  the  Common  Council  or  to  the  Mayor,  Eecorder  and  Al- 
dermen. Where  there  was  no  City  Hall  and  other  public 
buildings  the  Council  had  the  power  to  erect  them.  In  Eliz- 
abeth the  Common  Council  had  the  power  to  divide  the  bor- 
ough into  wards. 

The  Common  Council  of  each  of  the  cities  received  power 
by  the  charter  to  establish  markets  once,  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  the  Mayor  being  Clerk  of  the  market  or  having  the 
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right  to  appoint  him;  and  the  Common  Council  were  to  hold 
fairs  annually  or  semi-annually,  according  to  the  old  English 
custom,  when  law  and  order  were  in  a  measure  suspended. 

Of  the  five  charters,  those  of  East  Jersey  form  a  group  by 
themselves,  their  chief  characteristics  being  similar.  Amboy 
and  Brunswick  were  cast  in  nearly  the  same  mould,  the 
New  Brunswick  charter  being  for  the  most  part  a  careful 
copy  of  the  one  of  twelve  years  previous.  This  is  of  signifi- 
cance in  three  respects  :  First,  it  is  a  sanction  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  city  form  of  government.  Second,  it  is  proof 
that  there  was  a  real  movement,  one  and  continuous  towards 
city-making.  Third,  any  deviation  in  the  Brunswick  char- 
ter shows  a  definite  purpose,  so  that  we  are  warranted  in  as- 
suming that  the  change  in  the  manner  of  choosing  the  alder- 
men, for  example,  shows  a  gain  for  the  popular  element. 
The  differences  further  prove  that  this  city  movement  would 
fain  hold  its  life  along  with  the  existence  and  growth  of 
other  forces  and  would  come  into  relation  with  them.  Eliza- 
beth belongs  to  the  same  group,  for  although  it  took  the 
name  of  borough  its  organization  and  the  allotment  and  dis- 
tribution of  powers  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  strictly  named  cities.  Of  course  there  was  no  distinction 
between  city  and  borough  such  as  obtains  in  England,  where 
the  only  mark  of  difference  is  that  the  former  contains  a  ca- 
thedral. Burlington  stands  by  itself,  if  only  because  it  is 
but  half  as  long  as  any  of  the  others,  keeping  the  essentials 
and  throwing  aside  useless  details,  and  it  has  some  special 
features.  The  Trenton  charter  is  a  kind  of  nondescript, 
having  many  peculiar  features,  which  may  have  been  inserted 
at  the  instance  of  Lewis  Morris,  governor  at  the  time  it  was 
granted,  though  we  do  not  find  such  eccentric  provisions  in 
the  charter  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  granted  in  the  early 
years  of  his  governorship.  These  whimsical  features  of  the 
Trenton  charter,  in  the  main  relating  to  the  choice  of  city 
officers,  to  their  life  tenure  and  removal  from  office,  overbore 
those  of  definite  and  reasonable  value  and  made  the  execution 
of  the  charter  impracticable  for  any  length  of  time.  It  was 
in  operation  just  three  years  and  three  months  when  the 
members  of  the  corporation,  "  retaining,"  as  they  say,  u  grat- 
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itude  for  the  memory  of  Lewis  Morris/'  and  for  the  favor  he 
intended  to  confer  upon  them,  P  surrender  the  charter,"  *  * 
"which  by  experience  has  been  fonnd  not  to  answer  the  good 
and  salutary  purposes  of  his  late  Excellency."  The  surren- 
der was  accepted  on  the  9th  of  April,  1750,  by  Gov.  Belcher, 
and  Trenton  resumed  the  town  form  of  government  which 
it  retained  for  above  forty  years.* 

It  was  stipulated  in  all  the  charters  that  all  the  officers, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  should  be  freeholders,  and  so  for 
the  voters,  but  in  the  West  Jersey  charters  there  is  special 
mention  of  householders  as  electors.  All  citizens  were  pre- 
sumed to  follow  some  trade,  occupation  or  mystery  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  pursue  these  callings,  save  a  citizen,  ex- 
cept during  the  time  of  the  great  fairs.  In  West  Jersey 
there  were  rather  severe  penalties  inflicted  upon  any  officer, 
from  the  Mayor  down,  who  should  refuse  to  serve  when 
elected.  In  the  East  Jersey  charters  fines  were  exacted  only 
from  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  Constables  refusing  or  neg- 
lecting to  qualify.  The  charters  all  provided,  as  of  course,  for 
the  city  government  as  a  body  corporate,  the  right  to  use  a 
common  seal,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  seals  of 
Perth  Amboy  and  New  Brunswick  are  minutely  described. f 

The  quit-rent  in  Perth  Amboy  was  a  hunting  horn,  out  of 
compliment  to  Gov.  Hunter;  in  New  Brunswick  it  was  a 
sheaf  of  wheat;  in  Elizabeth  a  fatted  calf,  and  in  Trenton 
three  pounds  of  proclamation  money.  In  Burlington  there 
is  no  Habendum  et  Redendum  clause.  All  the  charters  pro- 
vide that  the  grant  in  all  courts  is  to  be  construed  most  fa- 
vorably and  beneficially  for  the  corporation,  and  here  again 
the  phraseology  of  the  clause,  though  having  the  same  pur- 
pose in  East  and  West  Jersey,  implies  a  different  origin. 
In  New  Brunswick  the  corporation  property  was  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds  yearly  income. 

*  Liber  AAA  of  Commissions,  p.  306,  Trenton.  Trenton  thus  gave  up  its  early- 
municipal  form  of  government,  but  it  did  not  lose  all  distinction  as  one  of  the  five. 
The  Barracks  Act  of  1758  made  Trenton  a  garrison  town  along  with  the  four  mu- 
nicipalities. 

t  <  'ontrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Whitehead  in  N.  J.  Archives 
V.,  S>BJ,  the  suggestions  of  John  Parker  and  Rev.  Wm.  Skinner  as  to  the  city  seal  of 
New  Brunswick  were  carried  out  and  inserted  in  the  charter.  The  present  seal 
has  had  more  than  one  predecessor. 
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Iii  Burlington  the  continued  relations  to  the  county  are 
more  marked  than  in  the  other  charters.  The  county  officers 
exercised  specially  assigned  city  functions,  and  the  Mayor, 
Recorder  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  were  made  Justices  of 
the  County  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Gaol  De- 
livery. Burlington  had  a  special  provision  maintaining  the 
right  of  the  city  to  a  representation  by  two  Deputies  in  the 
General  Assembly.  This  right  she  already  had  by  virtue  of 
her  being  the  capital  city  of  West  Jersey. 

In  Perth  Amboy  the  privilege  which  she  as  the  capital  of 
the  Eastern  Division  equally  enjoyed,  was  not  inserted  in  the 
charter.  In  the  Elizabeth  charter,  strangely  enough,  a  like 
provision  was  inserted,  where  the  borough  received  the  right, 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  freemen  and  freeholders,  to  choose 
one  or  two  burgesses  as  the  Crown  should  direct,  to  represent 
the  borough  in  the  Assembly. 

The  forces  at  that  time  controlling  the  political  life  in  the 
middle  Colonies  favored  this  city-making  movement.  It  was 
rather  a  new  beginning  than  a  gradual  development  into  city 
life.  The  act  of  constituting  a  city  was,  in  each  case,  so  to 
speak,  an  original  act,  though  there  was  enough  of  continuity 
and  unity  connecting  the  movement  with  the  past  to  make  a 
real  movement.  New  Brunswick  was  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  the  quick  development  so  characteristic  of  our  Western  city 
life,  for  when  it  received  its  first  city  charter,  ten  year-  leu  I 
not  elapsed,  since  in  a  commission  issued  to  a  militia  captain 
the  first  bounds  of  the  territory,  which  later  included  t  he  city. 
were  marked  out,  thus  constituting  as  the  first  definite  terri- 
tory set  apart  with  a  public  design,  a  kind  of  primitive  hun- 
dred formed  with  the  military  purpose  of  defense,  and  only 
six  years  had  elapsed  since  New  Brunswick  had  been  made  a 
town.  The  same  holds  good  in  a  degree  of  Trenton.  Hliza- 
beth,  Perth  Amboy  and  Burlington  were  older,  but  a  new  de- 
sire had  come  upon  them,  and  the  act  was  one  of  conscious 
separation  of  themselves,  in  part  from  their  own  old  town 
life  and  from  the  rest  of  the  towns.  The\  would  marshal 
themselves  in  their  civil  organization  along  the  continental 
line  which  extended  from  New  England  and  N'ew  York  to 
the  South  and  West.     It  was  a  time  of  concentration.     The 
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two  divisions  had  been  united  and  together  sought  and  finally 
obtained  a  separate  governor  for  New  Jersey.  This  has  been 
called  the  "  Golden  Age  "  of  the  Province.  It  was  a  time  of 
more  variety  of  occupation,  when  trade  and  commerce  began 
to  spring  up,  if  not  independently  of  agriculture,  yet  of  dif- 
ferent characteristics;  political  and  social  concentration  in 
New  Jersey  was  taking  the  place  of  the  pioneer  spirit  which 
elbowed  neighbors  off  from  the  broad  tracts  of  land  and  which 
was  content  with  scattered  settlements  and  a  county  organi- 
sation. From  1713  to  1738  no  county  was  made,  while  three 
cities  were  formed  and  Elizabeth  was  just  about  to  be  a  city. 
The  new  modeling  of  the  courts  in  the  Province  too,  intro- 
duced that  order  and  sense  of  security  which  was  favorable 
to  the  founding  of  the  higher  forms  of  social  organization, 
and  in  turn  would  be  helped  by  them. 

New  growths  of  many  sorts  flourished  and  many  changes 
came.  For  example  in  the  religious  world.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  had  been  founded  with  solicitude  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  now 
beginning  an  independent  life.  St  Mary's  in  Burlington 
was  incorporated  in  1709.  In  Perth  Amboy  there  was  a 
close  connection  between  the  city  and  the  church  organ- 
izations, although  of  course  not  directly  acknowledged  and 
expressed.  The  charters  of  incorporation  of  the  city  and  of 
St.  Peter's  Church  bear  the  same  date,  the  4th  of  August, 
1718.  The  Senior  Warden  was  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  one  of 
the  Aldermen,  the  Treasurer,  the  Town-Clerk  and  the  Sheriff 
were  all  officers  of  the  church.  The  same  denomination  was 
elsewhere  working  its  way  to  a  life  independent  of  the  foster- 
ing care  which  planted  it  in  the  Province.  There  were  im- 
portant changes  in  this  period  in  other  sects.  The  Congrega- 
tional churches  which  continued  to  hold  in  New  England  a 
close  connection  with  the  town  and  had  maintained  this  con- 
nection in  the  New  Jersey  towns  of  New  England  origin,  take 
on  at  this  time  the  more  definite  Presbyterian  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Congregational  churches,  one  by  one,  in 
Freehold,  in  Woodbridge,  Elizabeth  and  Newark  joined  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
and  soon  the  Province  has  its  own  Presbytery.     In  this  period 
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another  church  of  restricted  Presbyterian  government  made 
its  way  into  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  About  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  five  Reformed  churches  of  the 
Rari tan  valley  were  incorporated. 

As  to  the  more  direct  influences  which  promoted  the  move- 
ment, along  with  the  natural  desire  for  cities,  there  may  have 
been  the  prompting  of  the  governors  in  their  own  and  the  royal 
interest;  as  evidence  of  this,  the  preamble  of  the  Perth  Am- 
boy  charter  shows  a  very  obsequious  spirit  towards  Governor 
Hunter.  The  name  of  New  Brunswick  suggests  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  reigning  house.  The  first  Mayor  of  New 
Brunswick,  appointed  by  the  charter,  Thomas  Farmar,  what- 
ever his  other  qualities,  was  a  confirmed  office-holder  and  the 
recipient  of  favors  from  successive  governors.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Joseph  Bonnell,  the  first  Mayor  of  Elizabeth;  and 
among  the  sundry  reasons  for  the  incorporation  of  Trenton, 
the  King  is  made  to  say,  "  We  effecting  to  bestow  particular 
favors  on  those  who  shall  in  any  wise  distinguish  themselves 
for  their  steady  adherence  and  dutiful  behaviour  to  our  royal 
person  and  government." 

But  without  attempting  to  analyze  further  the  motives  or 
the  remoter  influences  resulting  in  this  city  movement,  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  inquire  as  to  the  place  it  assumed  among 
the  other  political  phenomena  and  forces  of  the  Province; 
and  first  in  its  relations  to  the  border  cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  When  the  twenty-four  Proprietors  assumed 
the  rule  of  East  Jersey,  their  final  instruction  to  their  Gover- 
nor was,  "that  as  soon  as  can  be  Weekly  Markets  and  Fairs, 
at  fit  Seasons  be  appointed  at  Perth  Town,  and  that  care  be 
taken  that  Goods  be  not  exported  to  New  York,  or  other 
Places,  but  all  be  brought  to  Perth,  as  the  chief  Staple,  and 
that  a  Charter,  with  all  necessary  Proviledges  and  Jurisdic- 
tions, be  forthwith  granted  to  that  Corporation  to  encourage 
People  to  settle  there."* 

Just  a  year  before,  the  Duke  of  York,  knowing  Uast  Jersey 
was  not  to  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  Province  of  New  York  in 
a  legislative  or  other  union  through  which  revenues  should 

*  Instructions  to  O.  Lawrie,  p.  185,  L.  &  S. 
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accrue  to  him,  instructed  Dongan,  his  Lieutenant  and  Gov- 
ernor, to  advise  "whether  it  will  be  for  the  good  or  prejudice 
of  those  Countreys  in  genii,  and  also  what  particular  advan- 
tage it  may  prove  to  the  Citty  of  New  Y.orke  if  I  should  grant 
unto  that  Citty  immunities  and  priviledges  beyond  wt  other 
parts  of  my  territoryes  doe  enjoy." 

When  entirely  independent  of  New  York  in  her  govern- 
ment in  the  last  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  hun- 
dred years  later  in  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
New  Jersey  attempted  to  bring  commerce  from  the  sea  to 
herself  by  making  Perth  Amboy  and  Burlington  ports  of  en- 
try.* There  was  probably  something  of  this  spirit  of  compe- 
tition when  Perth  Amboy  was  made  a  city  in  1718,  for,  although 
the  population  of  New  York  (city  and  county)  must  have 
been  about  5,000,  those  who  drew  the  charter  of  Perth  Am- 
boy did  not  hesitate  to  express  in  the  preamble  as  the  object 
of  the  charter,  that  the  town  of  Perth  Amboy  was  not  only 
the  best  situated  "for  a  place  of  trade  and  as  a  harbor  for 
shipping  preferable  to  those  in  the  Province  adjoining,"  but 
still  the  commerce  went  to  New  York.  It  is  easy  now,  after 
the  event,  to  ridicule  the  early  pretentions  of  Perth  Amboy, 
but  it  could  not  then  be  known  that  continental  and  not 
merely  provincial  causes  were  already  in  action.  The  superi- 
ority of  New  York  at  the  first,  was  not  fully  apparent  even 
to  herself,  for  we  have  evidence  that  she  was  not  without 
concern  that  the  possible  rivalry  might  injure  her.f 

When  New  Brunswick  was  founded  there  was,  I  take  it,  a 
kind  of  feeling,  in  large  part  unconscious,  that  Perth  Amboy 
was  unable  to  cope  with  New  York.  It  was  not  exactly  a 
passing  over  of  the  right  to  champion  New  Jersey's  interests 
from  Perth  Amboy  to  New  Brunswick,  but  in  the  Provincial 


*  Vol.  IT.  of  N.  J.  Archives,  passim;  Paterson's  Laws,  p.  54. 
t"  As  for  East  Jersey,  it  being  situate  on  the  other  side  of  Hudsons  River  and  be- 
tween us  and  where  the  river  disembogues  itself  into  the  sea ;  paying  noe  Custom 
&  having  likewise,  the  advantage  of  having  better  land  &  most  of  the  Settlers  there 
out  of  this  Government  Wee  are  like  to  bee  deserted  by  a  great  many  of  our  Mer- 
chants whoe  intend  to  settle  there  if  not  annexed  to  this  Government."  P.  392, 
Vol.  III.,  of  N.  Y.  Col.  Docts.  Gov.  Dongan's  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Prov- 
ince, 10M. 
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rivalry,  so  far  as  it  helped  to  plant  these  cities,  I  think  we 
may  see  that  the  New  Jersey  people  were  determined  to 
make  use  of  all  advantages  which  should  correspond  to  those 
of  New  York.  One  main  reason  for  the  growth  of  New 
York,  aside  from  its  fine  harbor,  is  the  limitless  country  back 
of  it.  Perth  Amboy  had  the  harbor,  but  experience  had 
shown  that  it  was  without  the  rich  back  country.  This  de- 
fect New  Brunswick  might  help  to  supply,  for  the  preamble 
of  its  charter  recites  that  it  is  "  the  most  convenient  place 
for  shipping  off  the  produce  of  a  large  and  plentiful  country 
lying  on  the  back  thereof."  This  accounts  for  the  double 
city  privileges  accorded  to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  making 
it  in  1730  the  only  county  on  the  western  continent  which 
had  two  cities.  Yet  I  think  this  spirit  of  rivalry  or  compe- 
tition was  not  prominent  enough  to  impair  the  spirit  of  unity 
which  promoted  the  movement.  The  existence  of  the  two 
cities  in  Middlesex  County  and  the  grant  of  the  city  charter 
to  Burlington  helped  to  give  individuality  to  the  Province, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  trade  of  New  Jersey  is  largely  ab- 
sorbed by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  A  larger,  more 
comprehensive  spirit  seems  to  prevail.  We  have  evidence  of 
this  in  the  New  York  charter  granted  two  weeks  later  than 
that  of  New  Brunswick.  This  was  granted,  as  it  recites, 
because  former  charters  had  been  made  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's own  name  and  therefore  the  city  may  never  have  been 
legally  incorporated,  "but  now,"  as  the  grant  of  the  King 
goes  on,  "the  city  is  become  a  considerable  seaport  and  ex- 
ceedingly necessary  and  useful  to  our  kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  supplying  our  governments  in  the  West  Indies  wiili 
bread,  flour  and  other  provisions."  New  York  was  thus 
making  herself  into  the  metropolis  of  at  least  the  middle 
coast  part  of  the  continent  and  New  Jersey,  though  not 
altogether  willing,  was  drawn  into  the  current.  • 

The  West  Jersey  charters,  both  Burlington  and  Trenton, 
have  many  single  features  in  common  with  the  Philadelphia 
charter  (1701),  though  they  have  also,  both  of  them,  many 
distinctive  features,  so  that  they  retain   in   the  main  an  mdi- 


*  N.  J.  Archives,  IV.,  p.  449,  August  11,  1780. 
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vidual  character.  This  is  interesting  as  going  to  show  that 
West  Jersey  although  it  had  now  been  in  union  with  East  Jer- 
sey for  more  than  a  generation,  and  had  been  connected  with 
New  York,  by  being  under  the  same  governor  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  nevertheless  clung  to  the  political  character, 
methods,  thoughts  and  feelings  which  had  grown  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware.  But  here,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
State,  a  desire  for  competing  in  commerce  or  at  least  of  re- 
ceiving an  independent  share  of  it,  had  not  died  out  since  the 
West  Jersey  people  asserted  their  determination  to  become 
"the  owners  of  their  liberty."  It  was  that  spirit  to  which 
Governor  Basse  appealed  in  1696  advising  concord  and  the 
passing  of  commercial  laws,  when  he  says  "that  Philadelphia 
hath  grown  to  so  great  a  height  in  less  than  half  the  time 
that  this  province  hath  been  settled"  *•  *  *  "  God  and 
Nature  have  done  their  partes  in  giveing  you  (I  may  Say)  al- 
most an  unparalell'd  advantage  over  the  last  in  respect  of 
Situation  &  "  *  *  *  "  your  growth  would  be  proportion- 
able, would  you  Sedulously  apply  your  Selves  to  the  removals 
of  your  unhappy  hinderances.  "*  The  founding  of  Burlington 
and  Trenton  was  in  part  an  answer  to  this  appeal. 

It  was  about  the  time  that  New  Brunswick  was  made  a 
city  that  the  post  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was 
by  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General  of  the  Provinces,  Spots- 
wood,  made  to  pass  by  the  new  road  through  Trenton,  New 
Brunswick  and  Elizabeth,  leaving  the  capitals  of  the  two 
divisions,  Perth  Amboy  and  Burlington,  a  little  to  one  side. 
Tlie  same  spirit  which  was  founding  cities  was  making  the 
connections  between  the  provinces  surer  and  readier  in  their 
results.  There  was  a  linking  together  of  interests  which 
foreshadowed  the  later  political  union. 

But  we  have  yet  to  consider  a  function  of  these  earliest  cit- 
ies, perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  We  may  fairly  infer 
that  their  creation  at  this  time  in  the  middle  colonies  had  a 
mediatory  influence  between  the  town  which  became  the  real 
political  unit  in  the  New  England  colonies,  and  the  county, 
which  held  the  commanding  place  in  the  South.     The  "com- 


*Record  of  Governor  and  Council,  1682-1703,  p.  204. 
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promise  system"  of  internal  political  organization,  which, 
beginning  in  the  Middle  States,  now  prevails  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  States  of  the  Union, 
adjusts  the  relations  of  town  or  "  township"  and  county,  and 
preserves  many  of  the  best  features  of  both.  This  process  of 
adjustment  began  in  New  Jersey  under  the  Proprietors.  It 
was  promoted  by  the  introduction  of  these  cities,  and  estab- 
lished by  the  legislation  of  that  same  generation.  On  the  one 
hand  the  city  had  something  of  the  dignity  of  the  county  in 
the  powers  of  its  magistrates,  which  excluded  the  exercise  of 
similar  powers  by  county  magistrates,  or,  such  not  being  the 
case,  the  latter  were  specially  authorized  to  perform  city  func- 
tions. On  the  other  hand  the  relations  to  the  town  were 
peculiar  and  require  and  repay  special  study. 

The  town-system  as  transplanted  from  New  England  in  the 
cases   of  Newark,  Elizabeth,   Woodbridge   and   Piscataway, 
took  root  and  flourished,   and   has  all  along  shown  persist- 
ence of  life  and  form;  in  some  instances,  as  great  as  that  it 
showed  in  New  England.     Newark,  for  example,  was  not 
made  a  city  until  1836;  just  as  Boston  continued  its  town  or- 
ganization until  long  after  a  complete  town  meeting  had  be- 
come an  impossibility.     The  external  appearance  of  a  New 
England  town  is  stamped  upon   some  of  these  New  Jersey 
towns.     The  long  Broad  street  and  the  open  squares  of  New- 
ark give  the  same  testimony  as  to  its  origin  as  the  history  of 
its  political  development  gives.  This  feature  is  not  so  marked 
in   Elizabeth,  where   other  formative   elements   entered  in. 
This  town  organization  stood  in  the  way  of  the  introduction 
of  a  municipal  organization,  so  that  naturally  those  towns 
would  be  the  first  to  become  cities  where  the  town  organiza- 
tion was  of  recent  growth,  or  for  other  reasons  had  not  been 
depended  on.     New  Brunswick   had  been  a  town  but  about 
six  years  when  it  took  on  the  municipal  form.     Perth  Am- 
boy,  perhaps  because  being  the  capital,  seems  not  to  have  had 
a  distinct  definite  local  organization  before  1718.    City  organ- 
ization would  naturally  be  adopted  later  in  those  towns  where 
the  town  organizations  had  existed  for  some  time,  as  in  Bur- 
lington  and  in  Elizabeth,   but  not  at  all  in  tit  is  period  in 
those  towns  where  the  New  England  element  was  all  control- 
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ling,  as  in  Newark,  and  perhaps  in  a  less  degree  in  Wood- 
bridge  and  Piscataway,  which,  so  far  as  population  went,  ex- 
ceeded in  importance  their  neighbors,  New  Brunswick  and 
Amboy.  * 

But  further,  the  town  government  showed  great  tenacity 
of  life  and  existed  co-ordinately  with  the  municipal  organiza- 
tion, even  when  the  city  came  in  to  supplant  it.  This  phe- 
nomenon of  the  co-existence  of  the  town  and  city  forms  is 
somewhat  remarkable  and  worthy  of  notice.  Take  the  case 
of  Elizabeth.  It  is  true  Elizabeth  bore  the  name  of  the  bor- 
ough and  free  town,  yet  the  character  of  the  city  organiza- 
tion was  fully  developed  in  its  charter,  as  we  have  seen.  In 
the  Town  Book,  containing  entries  from  the  year  1720  to 
1788,  the  town  meeting  acts  as  though  there  were  no  other 
organized  government,  and  the  existence  of  the  borough 
is  only  now  and  then  incidentally  recognized.  A  report 
of  the  Town  Committee  appointed  to  allow  the  returns  of 
surveys  entered  in  the  Town  Book  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1742-3,  three  years  to  a  day  after  the  grant  of  the  charter,  is 
dated  at  the  i(  Borough  of  Elizabeth."f 

These  minutes  concern  for  the  most  part  the  surveys  of  the 
town  lots;  still,  at  intervals,  we  come  upon  other  town  func- 
tions in  exercise,  as  when  in  1756  it  was  voted  that  three 
hundred  pounds  be  raised  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the 
poor.];  So,  too,  the  "Town  Committee"  took  charge  of 
the  defense  against  the  Bill  in  Chancery.  The  town 
meeting  voted  the  levy  of  taxes  and  the  town  officers 
collected  them.  The  town  lands,  then,  and  taxation 
were  the  subjects  of  town  jurisdiction.  Other  communal 
duties  were  apparently  discharged  by  the  city  officers.  An 
act  of  Assembly  of  the  21st  of  June,  1754,  recognizes  their 
existence  and  confers  special  powers  upon  them  and  incor- 
porates them  in  a  special  capacity.  It  is  they,  who  in  the 
name  of  the  corporation  address  the  successive  governors 
as  they  come  into  office,  and,  aside  from  the  original  town 


*A  Sheriff's  return  of  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  undated,  but 
not  far  from  1740,  gives  the  following  numbers:  Woodbridge,  185;  Piscataway,  146; 
Amboy,  88;  New  Brunswick,  91. 

tTown  Book,  p.  130.  £P.  30  Town  Book. 
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property,  the  borough  seems  to  hold  property  in  land.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  1765,  the  Mayor.  Alderman  and  Common- 
alty execute  a  lease  of  dock  property.*  On  the  Gth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1766,  the  Trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  gave  a 
quit-claim  deed  to  the  Mayor,  Eecorder  and  Commonalty  of 
that  portion  of  the  old  town  lot,  where  the  Court  House  of 
Union  county  now  stands,  f 

In  New  Brunswick,  too,  from  the  first,  the  city  officers 
continued  in  the  exercise  of  their  appointed  functions — ex- 
ecutive, legislative  and  judicial — as  we  have  documentary 
proof  dating  from  the  years  1731,  1732,  1747,  1754  and 
others.  But  the  town  organization  was  not  wholly  sup- 
planted by  the  first  charter  of  1730,  nor  by  the  amended 
charter  if  a  generation  later,  1763,  nor  by  the  legislative 
grant  of  1784.  In  the  year  1793  the  city  authorities 
pass  an  ordinance  directing  the  mode  and  time  of  as- 
sessing and  collecting  taxes  levied  at  a  town  meeting 
previously  held,  and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds 
voted  by  the  "  Inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Bruns- 
wick in  town  meeting,"  was  by  their  order  to  be  paid  to  the 
county  officials,  "to  be  by  them  applied  towards  building  a 
Court-house  &  Gaol  in  this  city,  On  Condition  the  use  <>(* 
said  buildings  should  be  granted  to  this  city  for  the  transac- 
tion of  its  public  business."  To  this  the  Justices  and  Free- 
holders of  the  county  agreed.  This  is  a  good  example  of 
the  workings  of  the  "compromise  system"  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  city.  We  have  evidence  of  other  town  meetings 
held  for  like  purposes,  whose  authority  was  recognized  by  the 
city,  and  such  meetings  have  been  held  within  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  arc  now  active  citizens  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

In  Burlington  we  have  very  complete  evidence  of  I  he  inti- 
mate co-operative  relations  of  town  and  city.  The  'Town 
Book  records  town  meetings  from  (lie  incorporation  in  L693 
through  the  next  century.  Here  we  have  in  the  March  tow  n 
meetings,  held  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Assembly,  the  election 

♦Original  in  the  City  Clerk's  office,  Elizabeth. 
tEssex  Co  Deeds,  Liber  B,  p.  71. 
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of  town  officers.  The  city  charter  itself  was  the  work  of  the 
town  meeting.  The  town  records  of  the  15th  of  January, 
1733,  state  that  the  inhabitants  being  met,  "and  a  rough 
draft  or  heads  being  brought  and  ordered  to  be  read,  which 
was  read  accordingly,  and  the  several  grants  and  liberties 
therein  contained  were  paragraphically  read  over  again  and, 
after  considering  and  thoroughly  weighing  the  same,  were 
unanimously  agreed  upon  and  consented  to."  * 

After  the  grant  of  the  city  charter  the  town  meetings, 
even  the  annual  March  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers, 
are  held,  so  the  record  runs,  "  in  and  for  the  City  of  Bur- 
lington." These  annual  meetings  (for  the  election  of  officers) 
are  held  "  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,"  and  sometimes  by  the  order  of  the  Mayor.  Other  town 
meetings  seem  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  city  offi- 
cers. Perhaps  an  example  will  best  present  the  combined 
action  of  city  and  town: 

At  a  town  meeting  held  on  the  15th  of  July,  A.  D.  1738,  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant  from  the  magistrates  of  sd  City,  etc. 
Present  Edwd.  Pierce,  Mayor. 

Isaac  De  Cow,  Recorder. 

Caleb  Raper,  Alderman. 

Daniel  Smith,  Common  Councilman  and  sundry  other  Inhabitants 
of  said  city. 

The  overseers  of  the  poor  of  said  city  having  complained  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants for  want  of  money  to  relieve  the  Poor,  etc.  Therefore  it  is  Consid- 
ered and  agreed  that  the  sum  of  Ten  pounds  be  levyd  upon  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  City  of  Burlington  for  the  use  of  the  poor  as  usual.  Its 
further  ordered  in  and  by  said  meeting  That  Every  assessment  hereafter 
to  be  made  for  that  or  any  other  uses  in  this  corporation  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  any  two  of  the  Justices  of  said  city  and  approved  of  by  them  be- 
fore the  duplicates  thereof  be  delivered  to  the  Collector  or  overseers  of  the 
poor  for  the  Time  being  for  Collecting  the  same. 

R.  ELLIS,  Clerk.f 

But  there  was  independent  action  of  both  town  and  city. 
The  town  in  March,  as  we  have  seen,  chose  its  officers  and 
the  town  meeting  levied  the  taxes,  but  the  city  officers  also 
fulfilled  their  special  functions.  The  old  book  of  corporation 
laws  contains  the  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  Common  Coun- 


*  Burlington  Town  Book,  pp.  41, 42.        t  Town  Records  of  Burlington,  p.  45. 
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oil  from  the  year  1734.  The  first  ordinance  is  for  the  cord- 
ing and  measuring  of  firewood,  the  next  for  regulating  the 
streets,  for  removing  several  nuisances  and  annoyances,  for 
preventing  vagabonds  and  idle  persons  to  resort  there,  for 
suppressing  profaneness  and  immorality  of  negroes  or  mu- 
latto slaves.  Another  is  an  act  for  leveling  High  street,  the 
next  for  preventing  animals  from  running  at  large,  the  next 
for  regulating  the  assize  of  bread,  the  next  enabling  divert 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Burlington  to  build  market  stalls 
for  the  use  of  said  city,  "  in  the  same  manner  and  form  of 
those  at  Philadelphia."  All  these,  jiassed  in  the  first  six  years 
of  the  city  existence  of  Burlington,  serve  to  show  that  the 
powers  given  by  the  charter  were  exercised.  The  revenue, 
however,  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  must  have  been  but 
small,  and  accrued,  presumably,  only  from  the  fines  which 
the  city  officers  might  inflict;  so  that,  for  example,  when  in 
1764  the  Council  passed  an  act  to  purchase  and  import  from 
Great  Britain  a  fire  engine,  they  authorized  Richard  Smith, 
Samuel  Allinson  and  Thomas  Pryor,  Jr.,  to  solicit  voluntary 
contributions  to  raise  the  necessary  sum.* 

The  same  town  meeting  which  passed  upon  the  city  char- 
ter voted  that  the  "old  bounds  of  the  town  were  to  stand 
and  be  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  City  of  Burlington  with- 
out any  extension,  "f 

So  all  these  municipalities  had  boundaries  which  wore  co- 
terminous with  the  townships.  In  Elizabeth,  indeed,  the 
limits  were  pretty  nearly  those  of  the  present  Union  county. 
This  was  not  merely  a  recognition  of  town  potentialities,  !>ut 
it  was  a  stretching  of  the  city  forms  nearly  across  the  State.} 

The  co-existence  of  these  two  forms  of  government  w*£ 
anomalous,  but  has  not  wholly  disappeared  even  yet.  From 
the  evidence  cited  in  the  cases  of  these  three  cities  during 


*  Book  of  By-Laws,  p.  39. 

I  Burlington  Town  Book,  pp.  41,  42.    January  15,  1733. 

:(:  The  map  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  city  township  boundaries  as  the]  as 
isted  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  1  may  be  allowed  in  this  place  t<>  express 
my  obligations  to  my  friend,  Professor  Cook,  l  >r  permission  to  use  the  map  platen 
belonging  to  the  State  Geological  Survey,  and  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Vermeule,  m  charge  oi 
the  Topographical  Survey,  who  caused  the  boundaries  to  be  accurately  drawn, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  contemporary  records  ami  deeds, 
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that  early  period  the  town  government,  that  is  the  people 
acting  directly  in  town  meeting,  appears  to  confine  its  juris- 
diction in  most  cases  to  the  original  town  property  and  to  the 
voting  of  taxes.  We  have  then,  in  the  co-existence  of  town 
and  city,  something  that  suggests  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislative  body,  where,  by  the  organic  law,  bills  for  the  rais- 
ing of  revenue  must  originate  in  the  branch  nearer  to  the 
people. 

Exactly  coincident  in  time  with  this  formation  of  cities  oc- 
curs the  establishment  of  that  institution  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  "compromise"  town  and  county  system. 
This  is  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders.  A  law  of  1714  or- 
ganizes this  Board  with  certain  limited  functions.  (Allinson, 
p.  14;  Nevill,  p.  32.)  Its  duties  are  alternately  restricted 
and  enlarged  by  Acts  of  1716  (Allinson,  p.  35:  Nevill,  pp. 
47,  55);  1719  (Allinson,  p.  59;  Nevill,  pp.  85,  89),  and  1743 
(Allinson,  p.  1*8;  Nevill,  p.  283). 

Experience  seems  to  have  confirmed  the  choice  of  the  city 
form  of  government,  for  in  1753  (Paterson's  Laws,  p.  54),  a 
new  charter  was  granted  to  Perth  Amboy,  of  which  no  copy 
has  come  to  hand,  but  it  apparently  divided  Perth  from 
South  Amboy,  making  thus  two  wards  in  the  city.  A  second 
New  Brunswick  charter  was  given  in  1763  (MS.  copy  in  City 
Clerk's  office),  and  here  also  the  chief  difference  between  this 
charter  and  that  of  the  generation  previous,  was  in  the  divis- 
ion of  the  city  into  two  wards. 

In  this  same  strip  of  earth  in  which  the  American  cities 
began  to  be,  is  included  to-day  the  greatest  city  development, 
if  we  put  its  variety  over  against  the  unity  of  London,  which 
the  civilized  world  has  to  show.  One  result  of  this  city 
growth  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  land  in  New  Jersey  is  per 
acre  more  valuable  than  that  of  any  other  State.  And 
here  cause  and  effect  play  into  each  other  and  interchange 
their  parts.  The  land  is  valuable  because  the  cities  are  here 
and  the  cities  are  here,  in  part  at  least,  because  the  land  was 
rich  and  the  sea  near.  The  rich  soil  between  the  terminal 
moraine  of  the  north  and  the  sand  of  the  south  invited  men 
to  come  and  exchange  together  its  products;  when  then,  as 
the   chief   object   of  forming   the    cities,   the  charters  pro- 
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vide  for  markets  and    market  days,  they  follow  the  lead  of 
nature. 

But  of  what  further  value  was  this  formation  of  cities?  It 
meant  much  to  the  inhabitants  themselves  of  the  embryo 
cities,  who  were  even  then,  and  were  to  be,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  The  assumption  of  a  city 
charter  took  the  care  of  their  interests  and  their  hopes  of  in- 
crease, in  a  large  part,  from  the  hands  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  citizens,  acting  directly,  and  confided  them  to  a  small 
body  selected  only  in  part  by  their  own  choice.  "  The  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  Common  Council,"  says  Chancellor  Kent 
writing  in  1836,  "assume  a  very  grave  importance  when  we 
consider  that  their  ordinances  affect,  much  more  than  the 
whole  legislation  of  the  State,  the  infinitely  diversified  details 
of  common  business  and  the  ordinary  security  and  comforts 
of  domestic  life."* 

But  further  it  may  be  held  that  the  cities  rendered  a  dis- 
tinct service  to  the  State  in  expressing  and  promoting  the 
social  spirit  throughout  the  State,  alongside  of  the  spirit  of 
personal  independence  which  was  rife  in  the  generation  be- 
fore. The  uncertainty  and,  at  times,  lack  of  government  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  proprietary  period  had  been  of  value  in 
developing  this  individualism.  Alongside  of  that  came  the 
community  spirit,  which  founded  and  developed  (he  cities 
and  welded  the  parts  of  the  Province. 

The  line  of  cities  passing  through  the  middle  of  New  Jer- 
sey helped  to  make  less  distinct  the  line  which  hud  divided 
her  into  East  and  West,  so  that  while  Delaware  fell  away 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  double  capital  was  retained  in 
Connecticut  until  a  dozen  years  ago  and  still  exists  in  Rhode 
Island,  the  belting  cities  helped  to  give  New  Jersey  unity 
and  the  sense  of  compact  strength. 

From  the  number  of  these  cities  and  the  spirit  of  their 
founding  they  thus  give  individuality  of  character  to  New 
Jersey  as  a  mother  of  cities,  but  they  reach  out  and  are,  we 
may  confess,  absorbed  into  the  larger  life  beyond  her  borders. 


*Pp.  216,  217  Kent's  Charters. 
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They  serve  then  as  a  link  and  thus  even  in  the  early  days 
foreshadowed  the  community  of  interests  which  find  their 
centre  in  the  metropolis  and  which  fill  the  Union. 

The  kings  of  ancient  Persia  had  a  custom  of  giving  a  fer- 
tile region  of  cities  to  favorites,  to  supply  them  with  bread, 
or  to  a  wife  for  a  girdle,  as  they  said,  in  token  of  affection  or 
as  a  wedding  gift.  So  the  men  of  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century  by  this  rich  girdle  of  cities  wedded  the  continent  to  a 
progressive  civilization. 

Much  has  been  made  of  that  "  wonderful  little  republic," 
the  New  England  town  and  the  part  it  has  played  in  forming 
and  giving  character  to  the  nation.  We  would  not  deny  its 
merit  in  this  regard,  and  in  this  paper  we  have  shown  what 
tenacity  of  life  it  had  and  how  valuable  were  its  functions  in 
co-ordinate  relations  with  the  city,  but  the  town  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  cope  with  the  problems  which  the  high- 
est civilization  brings.  If  I  remember  aright  the  German 
publicist,  G-neist,  holds  that  the  greatest  danger  to  our  re- 
publican institutions  is  in  the  existence  of  cities.  This  was 
said  about  the  time  of  the  Tweed  crisis  in  New  York;  but 
the  city  is  a  fact  and  the  special  dangers  it  brings  are  to  be 
met,  not  by  a  simpler  town  government  but  by  a  more  per- 
fectly adjusted  city  organization,  and  this  may  bring  special 
advantages  which  may  even  prove  the  saving  of  the  republic.  It 
is  to  the  cities  that  the  greatest  social,  economical,  political 
and  ethical  questions  are  brought,  as  to  a  tribunal  of  justice, 
wli ether  the  land  theories  of  George  or  the  graver  questions 
of  the  pulpit.  As  the  world  goes  on,  as  population  in- 
creases, as  these  ganglia  of  the  national  system,  the  cities, 
become  more  and  more  important,  we  learn  that  the  town 
government,  though  the  best  for  a  certain  stage,  is  in  its  na- 
ture primitive  and  temporary.  There  is  something  perma- 
nent and  ultimate  in  the  idea  of  a  city  in  its  relations  to 
humanity.  The  home  of  highest  existence,  of  immortality, 
is  represented  as  a  city— the  New  Jerusalem.  Rome,  to 
whose  dominion  the  whole  earth  yielded,  held  it  in  sway  by 
means  of  cities,  and  she  herself  was  the  eternal  city.  Alex- 
ander to  make  his  conquests  lasting  founded  cities  in  the 
East. 
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The  charters  of  the  earliest  cities  in  our  country  have  a 
value  and  interest,  not  merely  for  the  antiquarian  regarding 
them  with  curiosity,  nor  alone  for  the  student  of  history  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  that  they  had  an  appreciable  influence 
among  the  political  forces  of  that  time,  but  they  also  may 
have  a  practical  value  for  those  who  are  forming  the  citj  or- 
ganizations of  to-day,  as  the  embryo  types  serve  the  natur- 
alist in  his  study  of  the  more  complex  organisms.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  first  two  generations  of  city  life  should  not 
be  cast  aside  as  worthless., 
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AMERICAN    MANUFACTURES    DISCOURAGED    BY    EUROPE. 

Prom  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  America  was  re- 
garded by  Europe  as  only  a  producer  of  precious  metals, 
peltries  and  raw  materials,  and  a  consumer  of  European  man- 
ufactures. This  idea  was  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  states- 
men of  Spain,  France,  Holland  and  England — which  con- 
trolled the  commerce  and  the  territory  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  Dutch  West  India  Company  being  granted  in 
1 629  the  rule  of  New  Netherlands  (New  York  and  New 
Jersey),  enacted:  "The  Colonies  shall  not  be  permitted  bo 
make  any  woolen,  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  nor  weave  any  other 
stuffs  there,  on  pain  of  being  banished,  and  as  perjurers  to 
be  arbitrarily  punished."* 

Thus  they  were  even  obliged  to  send  three  thousand  miles 
to  Holland  for  every  garment  they  wore.  Of  course,  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  enforce  any  such  oppressive  restric- 
tion, and  in  1640  this  prohibition  was  removed,  and  the 
honest  Dutch  burghers  and  their  sturdy  vrouws  were  at  liberi  v 
to  make  and  to  wear  as  many  pairs  of  breeches  and  petticoatfi 
as  they  chose — even  a  dozen  thereof  at  a  time,  which  (lie 
veracious  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  avers  was  the  usual  quota. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  mentioned,  in  1719  England 
actually  prohibited  artificers  or  mechanics  from  going  to 
other  countries  to  follow  or  teach  their  trades,  under  the 
heaviest  penalties.  In  1774,  wool-cards  were  the  only  articles 
of  machinery  allowed  to  be  imported  into  America,  and  it  is 
only  about  forty  years  since  Great  Britain  removed  all  reetric- 

♦O'CallaghanV  New  Netherlands,  l.  li" 
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tions  from  the  exportation  of  machinery  from  her  dominions.  * 
In  1773,  only  pig  and  bar  iron  was  authorized  to  be  produced 
in  this  country;  the  erection  of  steel  furnaces  and  slit-mills 
was  absolutely  prohibited.  Hats,  wools  or  woolen  goods, 
made  in  America,  could  not  be  lawfully  transported  from  one 
Colony  to  another,  even  upon  horseback  or  in  a  cart.f 
Writing  in  1773,  Adam  Smith  said  of  these  restrictions  upon 
the  American  Colonies:  "To  prohibit  a  great  people  from 
making  all  they  can  of  every  part  of  their  own  produce,  or 
from  employing  their  stock  and  industry  in  the  way  that 
they  may  judge  most  advantageous  to  themselves,  is  a  mani- 
fest violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind.  *  *  * 
In  their  (the  Colonies')  present  state  of  improvement,  those 
prohibitions,  perhaps  without  cramping  their  industry,  or 
restraining  it  from  any  employment  to  which  it  would  have 
gone  of  its  own  accord,  are  only  impertinent  badges  of  slavery 
imposed  on  them,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  by  the 
groundless  jealousy  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  mother  country.  In  a  more  advanced  state,  they  might 
be  really  oppressive  and  insupportable."  J 

The  Americans  thought  they  had  reached  that  "more 
advanced  state"  only  three  years  later,  when  they  declared 
themselves  free  and  independent  of  these  and  all  other  of  the 
long  list  of  "really  oppressive  and  insupportable"  acts  of 
legislation  imposed  upon  them  by  a  succession  of  unwise 
ministries. 

AMERICAN   INDIFFERENCE   TO   HOME   INDUSTRIES. 

During  the  Kevolution,  Avhen  British  cruisers  blockaded 
American  ports,  the  Colonies  were  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  there  was  a  considerable  development  of  house- 
hold industries,  such  as  weaving  cloth  and  making  hats  and 
shoes.  The  leading  men  of  the  day  urged  more  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  the  newspapers  occasionally  advocated  the 
same   course.     Still,  few   or   none  appeared   to   realize   that 


*Blackgtone,  IV.,  XII.,  11;  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  III.,  25,  26,  27. 
t  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  II.,  424  %  Ibid. 
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America  could  ever  be  truly  independent  until  she  lived  upon 
her  own  productions,  and  many  doubted  the  expediency  01 
the  practicability  of  efforts  in  that  direction. 

Even  the  long-headed  Franklin  was  of  the  opinion,  so  late 
as  1768,  that  manufactures  were  not  especially  desirable,  ex- 
cept as  a  means  of  utilizing  the  spare  time  of  the  children 
and  servants  of  farmers,  although  in  the  same  letter  he  gave 
utterance  to  a  bit  of  philosophy  which  lies  at  the  successful 
locating  of  manufacturing  establishments:  Manufactures 
"may  be  made  cheaper  where  the  provisions  grow,  and  the 
mouths  will  go  to  the  meat."*  But  in  1760  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  take  "some  centuries"  to  populate  the 
country  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  lakes  on  the  north,  and  declared:  "Our  present 
Colonies  will  not,  during  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  find 
themselves  in  a  condition  to  manufacture,  even  for  their  own 
inhabitants,  to  any  considerable  degree,  much  less  for  those 
who  are  settling  behind  them."  f 

In  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1780,  John  Adams 
wrote:  "America  will  not  make  manufactures  enough  for 
her  own  consumption  these  thousand  years."  J  And  again, 
in  a  letter  to  an  Amsterdam  gentleman,  he  says:  "The 
principal  interest  of  America  for  many  centuries  to  come  will 
be  landed,  and  her  chief  occupation  agriculture.  Manufac- 
tures and  commerce  will  be  but  secondary  objects,  and  always 
subservient  to  the  other.  America  will  be  the  country  to 
produce  raw  materials  for  manufactures  *  *  *  and  its 
commerce  can  never  increase  but  in  a  certain  proportion  to 
its  agriculture,  until  its  whole  territory  of  land  is  filled  up 
with  inhabitants,  which  will  not  be  in  some  hunreda  of 
years." §  Mr.  Adams  was  no  prophet,  to  foresee  thai  within 
a  century  after  he  wrote  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
manufactures  in  America  would  be  more  than  twice  the 
entire  population  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  Dearly 
equal  to  the  number  engaged  in  agriculture. 


*  Works  of  Franklin,  VI.,  278;  VII.,  337,  338.  t  Franklin's  Wotka,  IV  .  H 

X  Works  of  John  Adams,  VII.,  247,  §1W«,  MS, 
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BEGINNING   OF   AMERICAN   INDUSTRIES. 

Political  independence  having  been  achieved,  the  American 
people  set  about  gaining  an  industrial  independence.  The 
young  nation  had  no  credit  abroad,  and  that  fact,  bewailed  at 
the  time  as  a  public  misfortune,  stimulated  them  to  make 
for  themselves  what  they  could  no  longer  buy  abroad,  so  that 
the  apparent  misfortune  proved  a  benefit.*  While  Washing- 
ton thus  perceived  the  rift  of  sunshine  in  the  cloud  of  adver- 
sity, and  was  gratified  at  the  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  the  "useful  arts,"  he  inclined  to  Franklin's  view,  that 
manufactures  might  be  promoted  only  "by  women,  children, 
and  others,  without  taking  the  really  necessary  hand  from 
tilling  the  earth,"  as  he  "  would  not  force  the  introduction 
of  manufactures  by  extravagant  encouragements,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  agriculture."  f  When  he  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent, in  April,  1789,  it  was  thought  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  that  he  wore  "a  suit  of  crow-colored 
broadcloth,  of  the  finest  American  manufacture,"  as  an  in- 
centive to  others  to  patronize  home  industries.  This  was 
doubtless  the  "homespun  broadcloth  of  the  Hartford  fabric," 
which  he  had  ordered  through  General  Knox. J; 

But  it  was  through  the  earnest  efforts  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton more  than  any  other  man,  that  the  national  importance 
of  the  subject  was  impressed  upon  Congress,  and  in  January, 
1700,  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  report  as  to  the 
means  of  promoting  such  manufactures  as  would  tend  to 
render  the  United  States  independent  of  foreign  nations, 
"for  essential,  military,  and  particularly  supplies."  The 
inquiry  was  considered  to  be  of  such  doubtful  propriety  that 
it  was  based  on  the  plea  of  "military  necessity,"  it  will 
be  observed. T 

Hamilton's  famous  "Report  on  Manufactures,"  submitted 
to  Congress  December  5,  1791,  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  treatises  on  the  subject  of  government  encouragement 


*  Works  of  Washington,  IX.,  464.  %  Ibid,  465. 

t  Ibid,  464.  H  Annals  of  Congress,  First  Congress,  970,  1095. 
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of  manufactures  ever  written.  It  begins  with  the  cautious 
remark:  "The  expediency  of  encouraging  manufactures  in 
the  United  States,  which  was,  not  long  since,  deemed  vov 
questionable,  appears  at  this  time  to  be  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted." Hamilton's  published  writings  do  not  show  thai  be 
had  ever  before  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
domestic  manufactures  as  an  essential  factor  of  national  pros- 
perity. But  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  soon  grew  upon 
him,  for  he  treats  it  exhaustively. 

the  s.   u.  M. 

The  investigations  by  Hamilton  led  to  a  practical  result, 
upon  which  none  of  his  biographers  have  touched,  although 
it  illustrates  in  a  singular  degree  the  great  Financial  Secre- 
tary's ability  to  handle  practical  questions  quite  as  well  as  to 
write  brilliantly  upon  political  and  economic  problems. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  his  career. 
To  us  of  New  Jersey  it  has,  moreover,  a  peculiar  local  interest. 

In  the  report  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  Hamilton 
speaks  with  special  emphasis  of  the  practicability  of  exten- 
sively manufacturing  cotton  in  the  United  States,  and  adds 
this  important  bit  of  information:  "It  may  be  announced, 
that  a  society  is  forming,  with  a  capital  which  is  expected  to 
be  extended  to  at  least  half  a  million  of  dollars,  on  behalf  of 
which,  measures  are  already  in  train  for  prosecuting,  on  a 
large  scale,  the  making  and  printing  of  cotton  goods.''  * 

For  the  better  encouragement  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
he  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  raw  cotton,  and 
the  granting  of  a  bounty  on  cotton  manufactured  in  this 
country,  and  the  importation  of  "artisans  and  raanufactureis 
in  particular  branches  of  extraordinary  importance."  Evi- 
dently having  in  view  the  interests  of  the  new  society,  he 
prudently  remarks  "that  any  bounty  which  niav  be  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  any  article,  cannot,  with  safety,  extend 
beyond  those  manufactories  at  which  the  making  o(  the 
article  is  a  regular  trade."  f 

*  Hamiltou's  Works,  Editioii  of  1850,  Vol.  III.,  378.  I  //>«/,  881. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sanguine  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury believed  that  he  had  conceived  a  project  destined  to  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  country.  Too  apt  to  think  that 
great  schemes  for  the  public  good  could  only  be  carried  out 
successfully  by  government  aid,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  had  in  his  mind's  eye  another  indispensable  undertaking 
in  the  shape  of  a  grand  national  manufactory,  where  should 
be  gathered  together  the  most  skilled  artisans  of  the  whole 
world,  under  whose  trained  eyes  and  hands  should  be  pro- 
duced all  the  supplies,  "particularly  of  a  military  nature," 
needed  to  make  this  country  independent.  Such  an  enter- 
prise, backed  up  by  the  government,  and  perhaps  receiving 
pecuniary  aid  in  the  way  of  bounties  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  could  hardly  fail  of  being  a  great  success  in  every 
sense,  both  for  the  public  good,  and  for  the  private  gain  of 
those  who  might  invest  in  it.  With  the  prestige  of  the  great 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  prospect  of  government 
aid,  and,  let  us  believe,  with  much  of  patriotism,  many  of  the 
leading  moneyed  men  of  the  day  readily  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise. Among  them  may  be  named:  Dr.  Elias  Boudinot,  100 
shares  (at  $100  each);  his  brother,  Judge  Elisha  Boudinot, 
of  Newark,  50  shares;  Archibald  Mercer,  also  of  Newark,  50 
shares;  James  Parker,  of  Perth  Amboy,  GO  shares;  Gen.  John 
N.  dimming,  of  Newark,  50  shares;  Dr.  William  Burnet,  20 
shares;  Col.  John  Neilson,  of  New  Brunswick,  10  shares; 
Philip  Livingston,  of  New  York,  60  shares;  Dr.  Lewis  Dun- 
ham, of  New  Brunswick,  50  shares;  Effingham  Lawrence,  20 
shares;  Elias  Dayton,  Jonathan  Dayton  and  Matthias  William- 
son, Jun.,  took  10  shares  together;  Kobert  Troup,  25  shares; 
Richard  Stockton,  ("the  Duke,")  82  shares;  Gen.  Henry 
Knox,  at  this  time  Secretary  of  the  War  and  Navy,  20  shares, 
afterwards  increased  to  40;  John  Pintard,  100  shares;  Henry 
Livingston,  120  shares;  E.  Boudinot  &  Pintard,  100  shares; 
William  Duer,  25  shares;  Matthew  McOonnell,  150  shares; 
Brockholst  Livingston,  58  shares;  Andrew  Craigie,  20  shares; 
Abijah  Hammond,  40  shares;  Nicholas  Low,  64  shares;  Her- 
man LeRoy,  20  shares.  Quite  a  number  of  the  shares  found 
subscribers  even  in  Amsterdam,  partly  through  the  commer- 
cial transactions  of  the  house  of  LeRoy,  Bayard  &  McEver,  of 
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New  York,  and  partly  through  the  financial  dealings  of  the 
Treasury  at  that  time  with  Amsterdam  bankers.  With  much 
address  the  newspapers  were  enlisted  in  support  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia 
gazettes  of  the  day  teem  with  articles  on  the  subject  of  bhe 
"New  National  Manufactory,"  written  or  inspired  by  the 
enthusiastic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

He  shrewdly  gave  out  that  the  Society's  works  were  to  be 
located  in  either  of  the  three  States  named,  whereby  he  inter- 
ested capitalists  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  the  pro- 
ject. But  all  the  while,  as  is  shown  by  his  published  corre- 
spondence, he  had  the  Passaic  Falls  in  yiew  as  the  future 
manufacturing  centre  of  America. 

Something  like  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  having  been 
subscribed  toward  the  capital  stock  of  the  new  company,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  for  leave 
to  introduce  a  bill  incorporating  "The  Society  for  Establish- 
ing Useful  Manufactures,"  which  was  granted.  The  charter, 
already  prepared,  was  promptly  introduced  and  pressed  to 
passage.  While  there  is  no  record  of  the  fact,  it  has  come 
down  as  a  tradition  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Society 
that  the  act  of  incorporation  was  drafted  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton himself.  Of  this  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  among 
the  officers  of  the  Society,  and  indeed,  a  careful  examination 
of  the  document  itself,  with  a  knowledge  of  Hamilton's  inter- 
est in  the  Society,  will  readily  persuade  anyone  of  the  inher- 
ent probability  of  the  claim. 

The  charter  contains  some  peculiar  features,  such  as  do 
Legislature  would  dream  of  granting  in  these  days;  but  after 
all  the  special  privileges  conferred  proved  to  he  of  little  value, 
and  indeed  have  never  been  of  much  importance  to  the  Society. 


The  capital  stock  was  limited  to  one  million  dollars,  in 
shares  of  $100  each.  All  the  property  of  the  Sooietj  was  ex- 
empted from  all  taxation  for  ten  years,  and  thereafter  from 
all  but  State  taxes;  an  exemption  which  has  been  materially 
curtailed  by  the  courts.     "  All  artificers,  or  manufacturers  in 
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the  immediate  service  of  the  said  Society,  shall  be  free  and 
exempt  from  all  poll  and  capitation  taxes;  and  taxes  on  their 
respective  faculties  or  occupations."  Subscriptions  to  the 
capital  stock  might  be  made  in  United  States  stock,  in  which 
case  a  register  of  the  same  should  be  kept  on  the  books  of  the 
United  States  treasury;  or  in  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  Society  was  to  be  managed  by  thirteen  directors, 
chosen  by  the  stockholders  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  directors 
were  to  elect  from  among  themselves  a  governor  «and  deputy 
governor.  "  The  United  States;  or  any  State,  which  shall 
subscribe  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  shares,  may  appoint 
a  commissioner,  who  shall  have  a  right  at  all  times  to  inspect 
the  proceedings  of  the  corporation,  and  the  state  of  its  af- 
fairs." The  provisions,  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  corporations 
generally,  evidently  follow  English  precedents.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  was  the  first  charter  of  incorporation 
of  a  private  company  enacted  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  there  was  an  incorporated  manufac- 
turing company  in  the  United  States  at  this  time. 

In  Hamilton's  report,  already  quoted  from,  he  refers  to 
"the  great  progress  which  has  been  of  late  made  in  opening 
canals,"  in  Great  Britain,  as  having  been  a  benefit  to  the 
manufacturers  of  that  kingdom.*  His  active  mind  at  once 
grasped  all  the  possibilities  in  thus  developing  internal  navi- 
gation in  the  United  States,  and  that  feature  appears  promi- 
nently in  the  charter  of  the  Society,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
document  being  taken  up  in  conferring  the  necessary  powers 
to  construct  and  regulate  and  navigate  canals,  which  were  to 
be  public  highways,  authority  being  given  to  exercise  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  in  the  furtherance  of  this  great  pub- 
lic work,  and  to  open  and  clear  the  channels  of  rivers  and  to 
take  any  other  water  courses  needed  for  the  purpose.  Most 
of  these  provisions  have  been  since  embraced  in  every  railroad 
and  canal  charter  granted  by  the  State. 

Having  evidently  in  view  the  recent  legislation  regarding 
the  location  of  the  Federal  City,  as  it  was  called,  Hamilton 
next  provides  in  this  remarkable  charter  for  the  incorporation 
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of  a  tract  equivalent  to  six  miles  square,  being  the  territory 
within  which  the  Society  might  establish  its  manufactory, 
the  Society  to  take  the  initiative  and  survey  the  territory, 
which,  unless  objected  to  by  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers 
within  sixty  days  after  public  notice,  should  become  incorpo- 
rated as  "The  Corporation  of  the  Town  of  Paterson." 
The  government  of  the  town  was  modeled  generally  alter 
the  charter  of  New  York,  granted  in  1730,  and  still  in 
force  in  1701,  but  with  some  peculiar  features  unmis- 
takably Hamilton's  own.  The  government  was  to  be 
vested  in  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  twelve  Aldermen  and  twelve 
Assistants,  and  a  Town  Clerk,  who  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  in  joint  meeting,  no  limit  being  fixed 
to  their  terms  of  office,  which  is  quite  in  the  consonance 
with  Hamilton's  well-known  views  regarding  official  tenure 
of  office.  The  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen  and  Assist- 
ants were  given  power  to  "make  such  by-laws,  ordinances, 
rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  as  to 
them  shall  appear  necessary  and  beneficial  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  said  district,  and  the  same  to  put  in  execu- 
tion; revoke,  alter  and  make  anew,  as  occasion  shall  require* 
The  boldness  and  comprehensiveness  with  which  the  powers 
of  the  municipality  arc  defined  evince  a  master  mind,  that 
dared  sweep  aside  the  tautology  and  petty  restrictions  with 
which  municipalities  always  had  been  and  ever  have  been  tied 
up  by  the  superior  authority.  Moreover,  in  this  sank'  body  u  as 
vested  the  appointment  of  such  other  officers  as  they  migbJ 
think  necessary,  who  should  hold  office  until  the  appointment 
of  their  successor.  The  freeholders  of  the  town  were  author- 
ized to  elect  annually  a  sheriff  and  a  coroner.  Assessors,  col- 
lectors and  overseers  of  the  poor  were  to  be  elected  in  like 
manner.  As  in  New  York,  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen 
and  Assistants  were  given  the  powers  of  just  ices  of  the  peace, 
and  authorized  to  hold  a  "court  of  quarter  sessions  of  tin 
peace  of  the  town  of  Paterson,"  four  times  in  each  year,  with 
special  sessions  if  necessary;  also  to  hold  a  monthly  court  ol 
common  pleas,  the  town  clerk  being  clerk  ol'  both  oourts. 
13 
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"All  artificers  and  manufacturers  within  the  said  district,  in 
the  immediate  service  of  the  Society,"  were  "exempt  from 
all  military  duty,  except  in  cases  of  actual  invasion,  or  immi- 
nent danger." 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  this  remarkable  charter  as 
it  passed  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  November  22,  1791. 
The  town  government  never  became  an  accomplished  fact, 
Paterson's  note  to  his  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

In  view  of  many  misapprehensions  it  maybe  well  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  act  nowhere  confers  any  monopoly 
on  the  Society,  nor  does  it  "give  the  Society  the  Passaic 
river,"  as  has  been  sometimes  alleged.  Neither  that  or  any 
other  river  is  anywhere  mentioned  in  the  act.  Indeed,  when 
the  bill  was  proposed  many  people  supposed  the  town  would 
be  located  on  the  Raritan.  The  only  right  the  Society  has  to 
the  Passaic  river  and  the  flow  of  its  tributaries  is  that  of  any 
other  riparian  owner,  fortified  by  ninety-five  years  uninter- 
rupted user. 

OBJECTIONS    URGED   AGAINST   THE   CHARTER. 

It  Avould  be  interesting  to  have  a  report  of  the  debates  on 
tli is  bill  in  the  Legislature.  That  it  met  with  fierce  opposi- 
tion and  hostile  criticism  is  certain — partly  because  members 
did  not  believe  in  encouraging  American  manufactures;  partly 
because  they  considered  the  powers  asked  for  extraordinary, 
somewhat  because  of  political  animosity  toward  Hamilton  and 
his  friends  interested  in  the  project,  and  largely  because  of  a 
jealousy  lest  other  than  their  own  sections  of  the  State  should 
derive  the  benefits  contemplated  by  the  enterprise.  Two  of 
the  most  amusing  objections  to  the  charter  were  urged  by  a 
gentleman  of  Middlesex  county  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the 
Legislature.  He  thought  the  capital  proposed  altogether  too 
large — one  million  dollars — a  sum,  he  said,  equal  to  the  com- 
bined capital  invested  in  American  manufactures  at  that 
time;  by  authorizing  a  single  corporation  to  invest  so  much 
capital,  it  would  give  them  a  monopoly  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  country,  and  would  ruin  the  mechanics  everywhere. 
It  js  clear  that  he  was  no  prophet.  Then,  again,  he  urged, 
there  was  that  general  power  given  to  make  canals.  Just  think 
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of  it.  Suppose  the  Society  should  see  fit,  as  some  lunatic  had 
actually  proposed,  to  construct  a  canal  from  Baritan  bay  to 
the  Delaware  river,  what  would  come  of  it?  Why,  all  the 
fertile  farms  in  that  section  would  be  ruined,  by  being  cul  in 
two,  and  the  farmers  would  bo  put  to  great  inconvenience  to 
get  from  one  part  of  their  bi-sected  farms  to  the  other; 
orchards  would  be  destroyed,  and  there  would  be  a  genera] 
devastation.  If  that  old  fogy  had  lived  forty  years  more  he 
would  have  seen  that  canal  constructed,  although  not  by  the 
Society,  but  followed  by  none  of  the  direful  consequences  he 
had  predicted.  If  he  had  lived  till  to-day  he  would  have 
seen  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  channels  of  inland  navi- 
gation in  the  country. 

THE   LOCATION    OF   PATERSON. 

The  charter  having  been  passed,  it  was  decided  to  name  the 
new  town  after  William  Paterson,  then  Governor  of  the  Slate. 
A  few  days  later  a  supplementary  act  was  passed,  authorizing 
a  subscription,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  $10,000  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Society.  This  gave  great  prestige  to  the 
corporation,  giving  it  the  sanction  of  the  State.  Moreover, 
it  was  of  great  importance  pecuniarily,  inasmuch  as  the  total 
amount  of  stock  subscribed  never  exceeded  $243,000,  includ- 
ing the  State's  subscription,  and  $15,500  was  never  paid  for, 
and  was  forfeited.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
at  New  Brunswick,  on  the  last  Monday  in  November,  1791, 
when  directors  were  chosen,  and  .William  Duer  elected  gover- 
nor, and  John  Bayard  deputy  governor.  Duer  was  a  relative 
of  Hamilton's  by  marriage,  and  his  selection  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He 
was  a  leading  merchant  and  daring  speculator  of  \Y\\  >i  ork, 
Madison  calls  him  "the  prince  of  speculators,"  while  gen- 
erous old  John  Adams  intimates  that  he  was  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  treasury  department.  Proposals  were  now 
solicited  for  a  site  for  the  proposed  town,  and  various  propo- 
sitions were  received.  Frequent  meetings  of  the  directors 
were  held,  at  most  of  which  "  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury" 
is  noted   as  being   present,     Finally,  at    a    meeting    held  at 
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Newark,  May  19,  1792,  "  after  several  explanations  by  several 
of  the  directors  and  the  Secretary  Of  the  Treasury,"  it  was 
decided  to  locate  on  the  Passaic  river,  between  Newark  and 
Chatham  bridge.  At  another  meeting,  held  at  the  Passaic 
Falls,  July  4,  1792,  at  8  A.  M.,  by  the  way,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  present;  a  committee  previously  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  reported  that  "  upon  consulting  with  Col. 
Hamilton  they  judged  it  most  prudent  to  fix  the  principal 
scat  of  the  factory  at  the  great  falls."  The  next  day  the 
Board  ordered  the  work  begun  at  once.  The  Society  bought 
about  700  acres  of  land  above  and"  below  the  falls,  and  the 
digging  of  a  raceway  was  soon  begun.  For  engineer,  Major 
Charles  Pierre  L'Enfant,  a  gallant  and  accomplished  officer, 
who  had  come  out  with  the  French  army  under  Lafayette, 
was  selected.  He  was  a  friend  of  Hamilton.  He  had  just 
mapi)cd  out  the  new  national  capital,  for  which  task  he  had 
been  chosen  by  Washington,  but  owing  to  a  dispute  with  the 
commissioners  he  had  relinquished  his  position  there.  Com- 
ing to  Paterson,  his  fertile  imagination  and  sanguine  temper- 
ament led  him  to  conceive  the  plan  of  a  magnificent  city, 
which,  it  was  announced  in  one  of  the  public  prints,  "far 
surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  yet  seen  in  this  country."  It 
seems  to  have  been  his  intention  to  open  up  an  air  line  road 
from  Newark  to  Paterson,  and  at  the  latter  city  to  lay  out  a 
series  of  splendid  avenues  radiating  from  what  is  now  known 
as  Colt's  Hill,  as  a  common  centre.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  this  grand  scheme  never  got  beyond  the  paper  stage. 

SANGUINE   ANTICIPATIONS. 

The  newspapers  of  the  day  speak  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
terms  of  the  grand  prospects  of  the  "National  Manufactory," 
where  they  fondly  believed  would  grow  up  a  great  city  which 
would  supply  the  whole  country  with  manufactures.  A  pros- 
pectus was  issued,  filling  three  closely  printed  columns, 
detailing  the  industries  that  were  to  be  carried  on  at  the  new 
town.  These  included  cotton  spinning,  the  weaving  and 
printing  of  caHco,  the  making  of  woolens  and  cassimeres, 
paper  for  books  and  for  walls,  hats  of  straw  and  felt,  shoes 
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and  leather  goods  generally,  carriages,  pottery  of  all  kinds, 
and  bricks;  iron  pots,  bars,  steel,  buttons,  etc.  The  paper 
bears  all  the  signs  of  Hamilton's  comprehensive  mind. 

The  popular  anticipations  were  probably  not  exaggerated  in 
this  advertisement  of  a  farm  for  sale  in  the  neighborhood  in 
1792:  "Whereas,  by  a  moderate  calculation,  20,000  persons 
will  be  employed  in  the  manufactory  at  the  town  of  Paterson; 
and  it  may  also  be  reasonably  expected  that  many  thousand 
persons  will,  contemplating  the  rising  importance  of  that 
town,  settle  in  and  near  the  same,  which  will  afford  a  ready 
market  for  all  surplusage  products,  transportation  of  which, 
from  the  waters  of  the  Passaic  and  a  very  level  road,  will  be 
easy  and  convenient,  therefore,  the  prospect  of  the  above  land 
increasing  in  value,  from  this  circumstance,  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable." 

THE   DARK   SIDE. 

To  all  these  gorgeous  dreams  there  is  a  ludicrous  contrast: 
The  governor  of  the  Society^  whose  wealth  and  financial 
ability  had  been  largely  counted  upon  to  carry  the  project  to 
a  successful  issue,  was  at  this  time  languishing  in  jail  for 
debt,  having  been  ruined  by  a  sudden  panic  in  New  York. 
Of  the  million  dollars  of  capital  authorized,  only  about 
$60,000  had  been  paid  in  by  the  original  contributors. 
Hamilton  had  to  use  his  influence  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  secure  a  loan  of  $5,000  to  the  Society,  the  application 
being  made  to  a  bank  in  New  York  enjoying  valuable  privi- 
leges from  the  Treasury  Department.  Writing  confidently 
to  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  to  urge  the  granting  of  the  loan. 
he  significantly  adds:  "To  you,  my  dear  sir.  I  will  not 
scruple  to  say,  in  confidence,  that  the  Bank  of  New  York 
shall  suffer  no  diminution  of  its  pecuniary  facilities  from  any 
accommodation  it  may  afford  to  the  Society  in  quest  ion."  No 
wonder  the  directors  of  the  S.  IT.  M.  regarded  him  as  the 
father  of  the  enterprise.  Elisha  Bond i not,  writing  to  him 
when  the  affairs  of  the  concern  were  still  in  a  chaotic  state, 
said:  "Do  not  let  anything  draw  your  attention  from  this 
great  object,  but  look  forward  to  those    tranquil   days  when 
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this  child  will  be  a  Hercules,  you  sitting  on  the  beautiful  and 
tranquil  banks  of  the  Passaic,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  your 
labor." 

But  Hamilton  was  more  than  occupied  now  in  repelling  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies  in  and  out  of  Congress.*  Duer's 
failure  doubtless  affected  him  with  an  unpleasant  sense  of 
partial  responsibility  for  his  selection  to  be  the  trusted  gov- 
ernor of  the  Society.  Major  L'Enfant,  whom  he  had  recom- 
mended for  engineer,  bade  fair  to  ruin  the  enterprise  by  the 
grandeur  of  his  projects,  one  of  which  was  to  divert  the 
Passaic  Eiver  into  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  of  stone,  supported 
on  arches  of  masonry,  from  the  Passaic  Falls  to  the  head  of 
navigation,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  with  mills  erected 
along  the  aqueduct  or  raceway — a  scheme  that  would  have 
absorbed  more  money  than  was  invested  in  all  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  America  at  that  time.  In  January, 
of  1793,  the  brilliant  Frenchman  was  virtually  superseded  by 
Peter  Colt,  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  a  practical 
business  man,  familiar  with  finance.  Under  his  superintend- 
ence a  raceway  was  constructed,  with  the  least  possible  cost, 
to  secure  immediate  results.  The  witty  Tom  Moore,  the 
Irish  poet,  once  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  Mr.  Colt's 
great  energy  in  driving  men,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
used  to  tell,  with  gusto,  how  Mr.  Colt  once  kicked  a  lazy 
Irishman  who  was  digging  in  one  of  the  canals.  Pat  rubbed 
the  afflicted  part  with  a  grimace,  and  exclaimed:  "Bejab- 
bers,  an'  and  if  yez  kick  like  that  when  ye're  but  a  Colt, 
what'll  ye  do  when  yez  get  to  be  a  horse." 

It  is  impossible  for  us  of  this  day  to  realize  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  pioneer  manufacturing  enterprise  in 
America.  A  stone  mill  was  erected,  about  55x80  feet,  four 
stories  high,  with  accommodations  for  eight  drums,  with  768 
.spindles,  for  spinning  cotton.  That  would  be  an  insignificant 
mill  now,  but  then  it  was  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country. 
Much  of  the  maclrinery  was  imported,  for  there  was  hardly  a 
machine   shop   in    America.     The  workmen   to   set   up   the 


See  Appendix  to  his  "  Observations,"  etc.,  1796  and  1800. 
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machinery,  and  the  hands  to  operate  it  were  also  imported. 
Some  of  the  iron  and  brass  castings  were  brought  from  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  the  nearest  source  of  supply  for  such  articles. 
Added  to  all  these  difficulties,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  sent 
abroad  for  the  purchase  of  materials  for  manufacture,  was 
lost  through  the  dishonesty  of  the  agent  entrusted  there  with. 
Foreign  manufacturers  flooded  the  markets  with  the  goods 
the  society  had  undertaken  to  produce,  and  being  out  of 
funds,  with  no  immediate  prospects  of  getting  more,  the 
society  concluded,  in  1796,  to  abandon  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of 
this  grand  project  of  founding  a  national  manufactory,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  and  National  governments.  As 
remarked  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  incidents  in  the  career  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
The  conception  was  worthy  of  his  great  intellect.  Its  failure 
must  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  great  pro- 
jects without  sufficient  capital,  and  to  the  inability  properly 
to  comprehend  the  conditions  which  govern  the  location  of 
certain  industries  in  certain  neighborhoods.  Left  to  itself. 
without  any  fostering  care,  but  growing  in  the  natural  way, 
Paterson  has  become  larger  than  any  city  in  the  country  in 
1790,  and  there  have  been  developed  two  industries  of  which 
Hamilton  did  not  dream  in  1791 :  the  building  of  locomotives, 
and  the  silk  manufacture,  employing  twenty  times  (he  capital 
invested  in  American  manufactures  when  Paterson  was 
founded,  and  employing  more  hands  than  were  then  em- 
ployed in  all  the  mills  in  the  country. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  TTTfi  EARLY  HISTORY 


OF    THE 

Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Second  River. 


There  seems  a  great  dearth  of  material  for  forming  an  in- 
telligent and  satisfactory  history  of  this  society  and  the  com- 
munity of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Some  idea  of  the  scantiness 
of  material  for  the  early  history  of  this  section  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  the  Town  Records  of  Newark,  covering  the 
whole  period  from  the  time  of  its  settlement,  in  1666,  i<>  it- 
incorporation  as  a  city,  in  1830,  contain  only  a  single  refer- 
ence to  the  community  of  Second  River.  This  is  under  date 
of  March  11th,  1744,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
Second  River,  &  the  body  of  the  Town  of  Newark,  should 
act  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  Poor,  separately  &  severally  1»\ 
themselves,  &  that  all  Fines  &  Assessments  shall  bo  collected 
for  the  use  of  each  division,  whore  they  are  collected;  and 
to  prevent  disputes  about  which  shall  be  esteemed  [nhabitants 
of  Second  River,  &  which  of  the  Body  of  Newark,  the  Hi- 
vision  was  agreed  to  be  as  followeth,  viz.: 

"Beginning  at  Passaick  River,  at  the  Gulley  near  the  hens.' 
of  Doctl"  Pigot,  thence  North  AVest  to  Second  River,  thence 
up  the  same  to  the  Saw-Mill  belonging  to  George  Harrison, 
thence  a  direct  line  to  the  North-  East  Corner  of  the  Planta- 
tion of  Stephen  Morris,  thence  to  the  Notch  in  the  Mountain, 
leaving  W™  Crane's  house  to  the  Southward,  thence  on  >.\ 
direct  line  to  Stephen  Van  Silos,  thence  Westwardlj  i"  Paa- 
saick  River,  leaving  said  Van  Silos'  Bars  &   Abraham   Fran- 
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Cisco's  to  the  Northward  of  said  line,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
all  the  Northward  of  said  lines  should  be  esteemed  Inhabi- 
tants of  Second  River,  &  all  on  the  Southward  of  the  Body  of 
Newark,  excepting  Levi  Vincent,  Johanes  Kiper,  &  his  Son 
Thomas  Cadmus  —  John  Low  desired  that  himself  &  his 
Father  might  be  reconed  or  esteemed  Inhabitants  of  Second 
River,  since  they  belong  to  that  Society*" — Neivark  Toivn 
Records,  page  130. 

We  cannot  trace  this  division  line,  but  it  evidently  makes 
the  parish  of  Second  River  cover  what  is  now  included  in 
Belleville,  Franklin  and  portions  of  Montclair  Townships. 
Geographically  the  parish  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Township  of  Newark,  of 
which  it  formed  the  northern  portion  and  extended  along  the 
Passaic  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yancataw,  or  Third  River, 
and  included  the  present  northern  portion  of  Essex  County. 

The  whole  territory  of  Newark  Township  was  conveyed  to 
the  Newark  Colony  by  the  Indian  claimants  by  Deed  or  Bill 
of  Sale,  dated  July  11th,  1667.  This  title  was  afterward  con- 
firmed by  the  Patent  of  the  Lord  Proprietors. 

The  settlement  of  these  portions  of  the  township  is  evi- 
dently distinct.  While  Newark  was  settled  from  New  Eng- 
land, Second  River  was  settled  by  Holland  and  French  people 
from  New  York,  Bergen  and  Hackensack. 

This  is  probable  and  evident  from  the  similarity  of  the 
names  of  the  settlers  of  these  several  places  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  our  time. 

The  Church  affiliations  of  the  people  make  this  evident. 
Emigrants  bring  with  them  their  native  language,  their  na- 
tional customs,  and  the  associations  of  the  Church  in  which 
they  were  reared. 

The  Hollanders  who  came  to  this  country,  brought  with 
them  their  mother  tongue,  a  strong  attachment  to  their  father- 
land, and  a  deep  veneration  and  love  for  the  Church  in  which 
they  were  baptized  and  reared.  Their  Church  attachment 
was  no  doubt  greatly  intensified  by  the  ecclesiastical  strifes 
born  of  that  great  Reformation,  which  agitated  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  pulses  of 
which  were  still  beating. 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  bo  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  time  when  these  settlers  first  occupied  the 
soil  bordering  upon  the  Passaic  near  Second  River,  nor  even 
the  names  of  the  pioneers  who  formed  the  vanguard  of  this 
migration. 

Before  their  advent  the  soil  of  this  part  of  Mew  Jersej  was 
claimed  and  occupied  by  the  llackensack  Indians,  Some  ol 
them,  no  doubt,  dwelt  in  this  part  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Passaic — paddled  their  light  canoes  over  its  placid  water.-, 
and  were  the  forerunners  of  those  numerous  bands  of  oarsmen 
who  now  emulate  the  skill  of  these  aborigines. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  with  certainty  whether 
there  were  any  European  settlers  at  Second  River,  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Connecticut  settlers  at  Newark.  The  fact 
of  there  being  no' reference  made  to  them  in  their  treaty  with 
the  Indians,  or  in  the  Proprietors'  grant,  while  it  may  create 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  negative,  does  not  conclusively 
prove  the  non-existence  of  such  settlement. 

Settlement  and  occupancy  were  not  always  definitely  defined 
in  those  early  days,  when  multitudes  did  what  seemed  right 
in  their  own  eyes.  Settlers  may  have  come  up  the  river  from 
New  Amsterdam  and  Staten  island  and  over  from  Bergen, 
and  downward  from  llackensack  and  Aquackanonck  and 
dwelt  in  the  northern  part  of  this  Newark  grant,  without  ex- 
tinguishing the  Indian  title  or  reporting  themselves  t<»  the 
Proprietors.  They  may  even  have  anticipated  the  Proprie- 
tors. Their  presence  in  so  large  a  territory,  and  in  those 
early  times  when  society  was  in  an  unformed  ami  chaotic 
state,  might  easily  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  authorities, 
and  thus  not  be  named  in  the  treaty. 

History  shows  that  the  American  aborigines  have  some- 
times sold  the  same  lands  to  two  different  purchasers.  Unless 
history  misstates,  some  English  settlers  have  not  hesitated  to 
ignore  the  presence  of  other  sei tiers  claiming  both  b)  discov- 
ery and  possession,  and  their  shrewdness  has  often  enabled 
them  to  outwit  their  neighbors,  even  when  the  right  ftt 
against  themselves. 

In  Barber  and  Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  \cu  Jer- 
sev,  under  the  head  of  Belleville,  it  is  stated  :     "This  place 
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was  anciently  called  Second  River,  and  as  early  as  1682,  had  a 
considerable  population."  With  our  limited  reading  we  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  authority  upon  which  this  state- 
ment is  based,  but  presume  it  must  have  had  some  good 
foundation.  Now,  there  is  no  probability  that  the  settlers  at 
Newark  increased  so  rapidly  that  they  had  founded  a  consid- 
erable population  at  Second  River  as  early  as  1682.  Had  they 
done  so,  we  should  doubtless  have  found  in  the  course  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years.,  more  than  one  allusion  to  the 
settlement  in  the  Town  Records.  In  the  light  of  this  state- 
ment, it  appears  probable  that  Second  River  was  settled  inde- 
dependently  of  Newark  and  perhaps  at  a  previous  date. 

Representatives  of  Labadists  sailed  up  the  Passaic  river  in 
the  spring  of  1680,  and  stopped  over  night  at  Sandford's 
place.  They  make  no  mention  of  any  settlement  at  Second 
River.  This  might  indicate  the  absence  of  such  settlement, 
but  not  necessarily.  It  would  only  show  that  they  did  not 
notice  it.  Besides,  the  Sandfords,  the  Kingslands  and  the 
Schuylers,  of  New  Barbadoes  Neck,  were  usually  spoken  of  in 
the  records  of  the  time  as  of  or  belonging  to  Second  River. 

The  names  of  dwellers  in  the  vicinity  of  Second  River,  at 
the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  records,  are  mainly  quite 
dissimilar  from  those  prevailing  in  Newark,  while  they  re- 
semble those  of  the  people  living  in  Bergen,  Hackeusack  and 
Aquackanonck.  Their  language  and  Church  relations  were 
the  same,  showing  that  they  were  of  the  same  stock  with  the 
people  of  the  latter  communities. 

They  seem  to  have  been  an  entirely  distinct  people,  and  al- 
though associated  with  the  people  of  Newark  in  civil  and 
political  relations,  as  members  of  the  same  Township  and 
County,  they  seem  to  have  had  very  little  intercourse,  and 
judging  from  the  silence  of  the  Town  Records,  we  must  infer 
that  although  near  neighbors,  like  the  Jews  and  the  Samari- 
tans of  Bible  times,  they  had  no  dealings. 

At  what  time  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Second  River 
was  organized,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  with  cer- 
tainty. There  are  no  records  previous  to  1725,  and  those 
which  do  exist  previous  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution  are 
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fragmentary  and  mainly  consist  of  documents  affecting  the 

financial  condition  of  the  congregation. 

The  Records  of  Church  Members,  Baptisms  and  Mam 
are  quite  full,  but  many  of  them  have  not  been  inserted  in 
chronological  order.  Those  of  several  other  of  the  Dutch 
churches  arc  either  very  imperfect  or  are  entirely  missing 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Whether  this 
is  to  be  charged  to  the  unsettled  and  turbulent  times  through 
which  the  country  passed  cannot  be  decided1.  We  have  heard 
the  loss  attempted  to  be  accounted  for,  by  the  tradition,  that 
about  the  time  that  Aaron  Burr  was  counsel  in  the  Trinity 
Church  case,  the  records  of  all  these  churches  were  lost. 
Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  tradition  we  cannot  tell. 
It  may  be  a  popular  myth,  designed  to  cast  additional  stigma 
upon  a  name  that  has  received  a  full  share  of  opprohinm. 

From  whatever  cause,  the  records  are  missing  and  defec- 
tive. This  makes  the  task  of  the  investigator  difficult,  and 
will  be  an  insuperable  bar  to  a  complete  historical  sketch  of 
the  communities  in  that  early  time. 

When  New  Netherland  was  surrendered  to  the  English  in 
1664,  it  is  estimated  that  it  contained  about  ten  thousand 
Dutch  and  Huguenot  settlers.  These  were  scattered  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  Esopus,  and  Albany  and  at  Ber- 
gen and  adjacent  parts  in  East  Jersey,  and  at  a  few  points  on 
the  Delaware  river.  There  were  scattered  settlements  of  Hol- 
land and  French  people  through  East  Jersey.  The  centres  of 
these  seem  to  have  been  Bergen,  Monmouth  and  Eackensack. 
From  these  points  they  radiated  to  Tappan,  Haverstraw, 
Tarry  town,  Kamapaugh,  Pompton,  Ponds,  Totowa  and 
Aquackanonck  on  the  north,  and  to  Second  River,  Stateo 
Island  and  Earitan  on  the  south. 

The  old  settlers  of  Second  River  looked  upon  the  Church 
of  Bergen  as  the  Mother  Church;  while  this  was  regarded  as 
the  Daughter  Church.  In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement, 
it  was  common  for  the  people  of  Second  River  t»>  attend  |>ul>- 
lic  worship  at  Bergen— walking  over  Sohuj  ler's  It  ill  and 
through  the  salt  meadows,  between  the  Passaic  and  llackur 
sack  rivers,  which  were  then  covered  with  growing  timber. 
The  old  settlers  regarded  these  as  halcyon  days,  the  ineinorv 
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of  which  was  pleasant.  This  tradition  gives  strength  to  the 
supposition  that  the  early  settlers  of  Second  River  came 
largely  from  Bergen,  which  was  the  early  centre  of  the  Dutch 
population  of  East  Jersey. 

Scattered  thus  in  small  numbers  over  a  wide  stretch  of 
country,  with  the  primitive  forests  to  be  removed,  a  new  soil 
to  be  prepared  and  tilled,  buildings  and  shelter  for  their  fam- 
ilies and  stock  to  be  erected,  with  hostile  and  treacherous 
aborigines  to  be  guarded  .against,  and  with  the  antagonisms 
of  Old  World  nationalities  transplanted  to  their  new  homes, 
these  people  were  subjected  to  numerous  trials,  and  their 
social  progress  was  slow  and  difficult.  Social  evils  abounded 
and  the  restraints  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  such  as 
they  had  enjoyed  in  their  native  land,  were  in  a  great  degree 
absent.  Yet  these  emigrants  had  a  keen  appreciation,  and 
cherished  a  fond  remembrance  of  the  social  and  religious 
privileges  which  abounded  in  their  fatherland.  They  labored 
to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  children  the  benefits  of  the 
school  and  the  church.  But  these  could  only  be  secured  in 
favored  spots,  where  there  was  a  sufficient  population.  All 
over  the  land  this  was  a  day  of  small  things  in  these  respects. 
But  tiiis  was  especially  true  of  these  Holland  settlers,  cut  off 
as  they  were,  from  all  connection  with  the  fatherland  by  the 
surrender  of  New  Netherland  to  the  English  ;  the  disturbance 
created  by  its  recon quest  nine  years  later,  and  its  speedy  re- 
turn the  following  year  under  the  English  rule.  These  events 
had  an  unsettling  and  disturbing  influence.  They  stopped 
the  inflow  of  emigration  from  Holland,  and  left  these  people 
to  a  slow  growth  by  natural  increase  alone,  and  surrounded 
by  communities  alien  in  language,  social  customs  and  relig- 
ious ties.  But  with  that  sturdy  iove  of  education  and  re- 
ligion, which  has  always  marked  the  Holland  people,  wherever 
practicable,  they  founded  the  Church  and  the  School. 

There  were  assemblies  for  worship,  meeting  regularly  in 
many  of  their  villages  in  East  Jersey,  although  there  are  no 
existing  records  of  the  organization  of  churches  at  this  early 
time.  In  lGG;i,  a  subscription  was  started  in  Bergen  for 
building  a  church.  The  enterprise,  however,  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1680,  and  this  church  did  not  enjoy  the  services  of 
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a  settled  minister  till  nearly  one  hundred  years  after,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  depended  upon  occasional  supplies  by  the 
ministers  of  New  York.  A  new  church  was  built  in  Backen- 
sack,  and  dedicated  in  1696,  upon  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  present  First  Church.  There  had,  however,  been  a 
church  building  there  before  this.  The  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  the  amounts  given  for  this  new  edifice  are  pre- 
served. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  statements,  it  is  probable,  and  in 
fact  quite  certain,  that  assemblies  for  public  worship  were 
held  regularly  throughout  these  settlements,  and  that  several 
of  these  communities  had  regular  houses  of  worship  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  stated  pastors,  they  received  occasional  visits 
from  clergymen  settled  and  laboring  in  other  fields. 

Evidences  of  such  labor  appear  in  the  case  of  the  Church 
of  Hackensack,  where  it  is  related  that  the  Rev.  Peter  Tasche- 
maker,  of  New  Amstel  on  the  Delaware,  organized  the 
church  by  the  admission  of  members  and  superintending  the 
election  of  elders  and  deacons.  Upon  repeated  visits  he  re- 
ceived members,  and  administered  the  ordinances.  These 
services  were  rendered  at  great  inconvenience  on  account  of 
the  distance  he  was  obliged  to  travel,  and  they  were  continued 
for  several  years  and  until  1689.  He  came  originally  Erom 
Utrecht;  was  ordained  in  September,  1679,  and  preached  in 
Bergen  the  latter  part  of  October  of  that  year,  lie  was  after- 
ward settled  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  disastrous 
sacking  of  that  place,  by  the  French  and  Indians  in  February  , 
1690,  himself,  wife  and  two  servants  were  cruelly  murdered. 

An  interesting  incident  shows  the  esteem  in  which  this  man 
was  held.  The  inhabitants  of  Esopus,  both  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish petitioned  Governor  Andros  to  allow  them  to  call  and 
settle  a  minister,  and  express  an  earnest  desire  "thai  Peter 
Taschemaker,  a  .young  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  may  he  ordained 
and  settled  over  them,  as  they  held  him  in  high  esteem." 

By  such  occasional  services  as  these,  which  were  uo  doubt 

more  numerous  and  extended  than  were  recorded,  or  the  n  c- 

ords  preserved  to  our  day,  the  people  of   Holland  affiliations 

in  East  Jersey   were  instructed  and   Lheir  spiritual   interests 
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promoted.  Such  itinerant  labor  was  made  necessary  by  the 
small  number  of  ministers.  Twelve  years  after  the  surrender 
the  number  of  Dutch  ministers  became  reduced  from  seven 
to  three.  Beside  these,  there  was  only  a  single  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  he  was  employed  as  chaplain  of 
the  troops. 

These  Holland  churches  at  that  day,  had  an  official  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  their  circumstances,  when  without  the  regu- 
lar services  of  the  ministry.  This  was  the  voorleeser — fore- 
reader  or  clerk.  He  was  generally  the  teacher  of  the  school 
attached  to  the  church  or  established  among  the  people.  Be- 
side the  usual  routine  of  week-day  .instructions,  he  was  to  in- 
doctrinate the  children  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  especially 
as  taught  in  the  catechisms  of  the  Church.  Upon  the  Sab- 
bath, he  introduced  the  public  worship,  by  singing  selections 
from  the  Psalms — by  prayer  and  by  reading  portions  of  scrip- 
ture. Hence  his  name,  fore-reader.  In  the  absence  of  a 
clergyman,  he  added  to  the  above  exercises  the  reading  of  a 
sermon  from  the  writings  of  some  esteemed  Holland  divine. 
By  this  means,  public  worship  was  maintained  and  the  seeds 
of  piety  preserved  among  these  feeble  communities. 

Among  the  early  Holland  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hackensack  and  Passaic  rivers  was  one  Gillaume  Berth olf, 
who  discharged  these  functions  with  such  acceptance  that 
the  people  desired  that  he  might  be  invested  with  the  minis- 
terial office. 

Accordingly,  the  congregations  of  Hackensack  and  Aquack- 
anonck,  unitedly  sent  Mr.  Bertholf  over  to  Holland  and 
petitioned  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  under  whose  care  the 
missions  in  the  New  Netherlands  were  placed,  to  ordain  Mr. 
Bertholf  to  the  ministry  and  send  him  out  to  them  as  their 
pastor.  These  people  paid  his  expenses  to  Holland,  where, 
upon  presenting  himself  before  the  venerable  Classis  in  1693, 
he  was  favorably  received,  his  examinations  duly  approved, 
and  lie  was  solemnly  ordained  and  invested  with  the  pastoral 
charge  of  these  two  churches. 

The  following  year  he  returned  to  New  Jersey,  and  entered 
upon  his  pastoral  labors  in  this  region.  He  was  the  first 
minister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church   installed  and  in- 
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vested  with  the  pastorate  in  New  Jersey.  He  might  well  be 
called  the  Apostle  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  this  State. 
He  not  only  fulfilled  his  ministry  in  the  congregations  over 
which  he  was  directly  placed,  but  extended  his  labors  over  a 
wide  circuit  in  Eastern  New  Jersey.  He  visited  and  per- 
formed the  labors  of  an  evangelist,  in  the  whole  region  ex- 
tending from  Tarrytown  and  Tappan  on  the  Hudson,  to 
Staten  Island  and  the  valley  of  the  Raritan.  He  organized 
the  Church  of  Raritan  in  1699,  and  this  church  frequently 
enjoyed  his  ministrations.  He  no  doubt  planted  the  germs 
which  subsequently  bore  fruit  in  flourishing  churches, 
throughout  this  large  territory.  The  records  of  the  churches 
of  Tappan,  Tarrytown,  Staten  Island  and  Raritan,  all  bear 
witness  to  his  labors  in  those  communities.  During  the 
fifteen  years  in  which  he  was  the  only  pastor  in  this  \\ ide 
field,  he  often  preached  at  Second  river,  the  Ponds  and  other 
places  in  that  section. 

From  its  nearness  to  Aquackanonck,  and  the  close  affinity 
of  the  people  of  Second  River  with  that  community,  there  is 
a  strong  probability  that  this  people,  before  they  had  a 
church  of  their  own,  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  at 
Aquackanonck.  They  had  there  regularly  enjoyed  the  Ber- 
vices  of  Mr.  Bertholf  as  well  as  in  their  own  neighboring >d. 
They  had  no  doubt  united  with  their  friends  in  the  two 
'churches  named  in  sending  him  over  to  Holland  for  ordina- 
tion. This  dependence  upon  a  distant  land  for  an  ordained 
ministry,  which  prevailed  for  seventy-live  years  in  the  Ni-w 
Netherlands,  imposed  heavy  financial  burdens  upon  the  peo- 
ple, which  required  the  united  efforts  of  many  friends  of  re- 
ligion to  meet.  Hence  all  who  expected  to  receive  benefits 
from  these  labors  were  naturally  expected  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  securing  them.  There  is  ground  therefore  for  think- 
ing that  the  people  of  Second  River  participated  in  this  suc- 
cessful effort  to  secure  a  settled  ministry.  They  earl\  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  Mr.  Bertholf s  labors.  We  have  DO  di- 
rect means  of  determining  the  extent  or  the  duration  of  his 
labors  at  Second  River,  for  the  records  of  this  church  do  not 
extend  back  of  1725.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  previous 
book  of  minutes  was  lost.     The  hook  which  is  in  existence  as 
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the  first  Book  of  Becords,  reaching  down  to  1793,  in  written 
in  Dutch,  and  appears  not  to  have  been  kept  as  a  detailed 
minute  of  proceedings,  but  is  rather  fragmentary,  consisting 
of  documents  relating  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  therefore  deemed  important  to  be  preserved,  min- 
gled with  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  church. 

The  absence  of  records  and  written  data,  at  this  early 
period  does  not  imply,  as  might  be  supposed,  inattention  or 
carelessness.  The  periods  of  the  French  and  Revolutionary 
wars  were  troublous  times — the  latter  in  New  Jersey  espec- 
ially. New  Jersey  was' the  battle  ground  of  the  war.  It  was 
traversed  by  the  armies  of  both  belligerents  and  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  both  friend  and  foe.  Neighbors,  and  even  relatives, 
were  divided  in  sentiment  and  became  estranged  and  often 
hostile.  Everything  was  in  confusion,  and  the  whole  frame- 
work of  society  seemed  out  of  joint.  Much  valuable  property 
was  destroyed,  and  documents  that  would  be  invaluable  to  us, 
were  undoubtedly  lost.  Besides,  when  the  interests  of  the 
all-absorbing  struggle  seemed  most  pressing,  important  mat- 
ters, really  of  greater  concern,  received  little  attention, 
and  thus  the  record  of  occurrences,  which  were  important 
in  themselves,  and  would  be  vastly  interesting  to  us,  were 
never  made.  Beside,  the  good  Domine  Bertholf  had  so  wide 
a  field,  and  was  necessarily  pressed  with  such  a  multitude  of 
duties  that  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  some  of  these  did 
not  receive  the  attention  we  would  consider  desirable.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of  him  goes  to 
show,  that  he  abounded  in  labor  in  the  wide  field  which  he 
quietly  and  assiduously  cultivated  during  the  thirty  years  of 
his  ministry,  until  his  death  in  1724.  From  the  records  of 
the  Church  of  Hackensack,  kept  by  his  own  hand,  it  appears 
that  he  received  two  hundred  and  forty-two  persons  into  the 
membership  of  that  church  on  confession  of  their  faith,  and 
twenty-six  by  certificate  from  other  churches.  He  organized 
the  Church  at  Philip's  Manor  (Tarrytown)  in  1G97  and  min- 
istered there  occasionally  in  after  years.  He  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper  statedly  in  Tappan,  where  there  must  have 
been  an  organized  church,  gathered  probably  by  his  labors. 
His  life  was  eminently  useful,  and  the  savor  of  his  name  was 
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precious  to  the  churches  and  people  of  that  early  time. 
Deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  definitely  known 
of  one  so  worthy. 

Another  bears  witness  of  him  as  follows:  "He  is  said  to 
have  possessed  a  mild  and  placid  eloquence,  which  persuaded 
by  its  gentleness,  and  attracted  by  the  sweetness  which  it  dis- 
tilled, and  the  holy  savor  of  piety  which  it  diffused  around. 
His  hand  was  largely  in  the  beginnings  of  several  of  our 
Dutch  churches,  and  if  all  the  other  hands  had  been  guided 
by  such  a  kindly  spirit  as  he  breathed,  the  beginnings  would 
have  been  taken  hold  faster,  and  their  progress  would  certainly 
have  been  more  efficient  in  promoting  godliness."* 

A  congregation  had  without  doubt  been  gathered  at  Second 
River  and  organized  through  the  labors  of  Domine  Bertholf. 
A  church  edifice  had  no  doubt,  been  built  and  used  for  pub- 
lic worship  during  his  ministry,  although  all  knowledge  con- 
cerning this  building  has  faded  from  the  traditions  of  the 
oldest  settlers.  • 

The  first  records  of  the  church  begin  with  notices  of  an 
effort  to  erect  a  new  church.  This  proves  conclusively  that 
one  had  previously  existed,  and  either  from  decay,  or  becom- 
ing unsuitable  for  other  reasons,  the  need  of  a  new  edifice 
was  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  congregation,  that  they 
took  measures  to  secure  one. 

An  eligible  site  for  the  church  was  secured  on  the  main 
street,  and  upon  this  every  succeeding  church  edifice  has  been 
erected.  Hance  Speer  and  Catrina  his  wife,  by  dvvd  dated 
July  13th,  1720,  conveyed  to  the  congregation  a  plot  ot 
ground  136x170  feet  in  size.  This  deed  conveys  for  the  Bum 
of  £26,  New  York  currency,  the  above  plot  for  a  church  site 
—"to  Arent  Schuyler,  John  Stoutcnburgh,  Gerril  Wouter/.e, 
Franz  Van  Dyck,  Cornelius  Tomasee  &  Abraham  Yreelandt, 
their  heirs,  associates  &  successors,  for  ever — the  above  land- 
in  trust  to  be  improved  from  time  to  time,  for  the  erecting  of 
a  meeting  house,  in  which  to  promote  &  decenth  carry  on 
the  public  worship  of  God,  for  &  among  those  people,  inhab- 
iting the  northern  parts  of  Newark  on  Passayack   riYor— A 


*  Messlor's  Forty  Years  at  Kuril  an 
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other  of  the  neighborhood  on  New  Barbadoes  Neck  in  the 
County  of  Bergen— including  a  certain  School  House  already 
erected  &  standing  upon  the  premises." 

During  the  previous  year  the  congregation  had  appointed  a 
Building  Committee,  consisting  of  Garret  Wouterze,  Franz 
Van  Dyck,  Gideon  Van  Winkle  and  Johannes  Koenigh.  To 
this  committee  all  the  details  of  the  enterprise  were  com- 
mitted. With  the  approbation  of  the  consistory  and  the  con- 
gregation, they  established  the  following  regulations  respect- 
ing the  church: 

1.  All  residents  of  Newark  (township  of  course)  co-opera- 
ting in  building  the  Church  at  Second  Kiver,  shall  be  entitled 
to  seats,  so  long  as  they  contribute  to  the  salary  of  the  minis- 
ter, "but  if  any  one  belonging  out  of  our  Block,  shall  not 
pay  his  proportion  of  the  salary  on  account  of  our  third  part, 
his  seat  shall  revert  to  the  aforesaid  Church." 

2.  Neglect  to  pay  the  salary  for  one  year  and  six  weeks 
shall  work  forfeiture  of  the  seats.  The  seats  of  persons  dying 
shall  revert  to  the  church,  unless  the  next  of  kin  shall  pay 
the  stipulated  price,  which  is  fixed  at  not  less  than  six,  nor 
more  than  twelve  shillings. 

3.  The  price  of  ownership  of  seats  for  man  and  wife,  liv- 
ing in  the  Block,*  but  who  had  not  contributed  to  the  church 
building  was  fixed  at  eighty  guilders,  fifty  guilders  for  the 
man's  and  thirty  for  the  woman's — with  the  condition,  that 
they  shall  pay  their  share  of  the  salary  of  the  minister. 

4.  The  children  of  all  original  contributors  to  the  church, 
can  purchase  seats  in  the  chairs  below,  or  in  the  gallery,  for 
twenty-eight  guilders  for  a  man's  and  sixteen  guilders  for  a 
woman's  seat. 

5.  Residents  of  Aquackanonck  or  the  Northern  Neighbor- 
hood (Ponds  and  vicinity)  could  purchase  seats  for  man  and 
wife  for  £3.  These  seats  became  the  property  of  heirs  by 
payment  of  the  annual  rental,  which  was  to  be  not  less  than 
six,  nor  more  than  twelve  shillings. 

6.  On  account  of  his  numerous  benefactions  to  the  church, 
Mr.  Arent  Schuyler  shall  have  his  pew  in  the  South  West 

*  The  word  Block  in  the  above  regulations  must  mean  settlement. 
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corner  of  the  Church,  corresponding  to  the  one  lie  now  occu 
pies,  as  a  hereditary  possession,  free  of  charge. 

The  third  part  of  the  salary  alluded  to,  refers  to  the  fact 
that  ai  this  time,  this  congregation  was  united  with  those  of 
Aquackanonck  an  1  the  Northern  Neighborhood,  supposed  to 
be  the  Ponds  and  the  adjacent  country,  in  the  support  of  a 
minister,  each  congregation  contributing  one-third  of  his 
salary,  and  securing  one-third  part  of  his  labor.  The  regula- 
tions evidence  that  the  system  of  pews  had  not  been  adopted. 
The  worshippers  were  seated  in  chairs;  and  this  practice  irae 
common  long  after  this  time. 

In  January,  1728,  the  Consistory  adopted  the  following 
regulations: 

I.  Respecting  Burials. 

1.  For  all  heads  of  families  buried  in  the  Church,  there 
shall  be  paid  for  the  support  of  the  Church,  eighteen  shillings. 

2.  For  all  unmarried  persons  from  twelve  to  twenty-fire 
years  of  age,  ten  shillings. 

3.  For  children  under  five  years  of  age,  five  shillings. 

4.  For  ringing  the  bell  at  funerals,  there  shall  be  paid  t  hree 
shillings,  one  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  Church,  and  the 
other  two  to  the  bell  ringer. 

5.  For  the  use  of  the  mortuary  cloth,  there  shall  be  paid 
three  shillings,  two  of  which  shall  go  to  the  Church,  and  the 
other  to  the  voorleeser.* 

II.  Contributions  for  the  Poor. 

1.  The  old  or  holding  over  Deacons,  shall  have  charge  of 
the  Poor  chest  or  treasury,  and  shall  keep  an  account  o\'  the 
Sunday  collections  for  the  Poor.  But  the  two  new  1\  elected 
Deacons  shall  be  entitled  to  oversight  and  co-operation  in  this 
charge. 

2.  The  Deacons  singly  or  as  a  body  are  prohibited  from 
placing  the  money  belonging  to  the  Poor  chosi  at  ID  teres! 
without  the  consent  of  the  Consistory. 


*  Among  the  articles  of  Church  furniture  enumerated  in  Nofemb 
1.  A  mortuary  or  funeral  cloth;    8,  Two  silver  drinking  fOblete;        One  attvaf  bap 
tisnial  basin. 
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3.  All  money  paid  out  of:  the  Poor  chest  shall  be  exchanged 
at  the  rate  of  eight  shillings  to  the  ounce. 

4.  A  yearly  account  of  this  fund  shall  be  given  to  the  con- 
gregation. 

III.  In  case  of  the  baptism  of  children,  the  parents  shall 
pay  the  voorleeser,  six  pennies,  at  least,  for  recording 
the  baptism. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  church  building  was  completed. 
The  edifice  was  of  stone,  built  in  a  square  or  oblong  shape, 
in  the  usual  style  of  church  buildings  of  that  day.  The  bel- 
fry was  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  the  person  ringing  the 
bell  stood  in  the  middle  aisle.  This  arrangement  was  after- 
ward changed,  a  stone  tower  having  been  erected  at  the 
north  end  of  the  church,  into  which  the  belfry  was  removed. 
The  side  of  the  building  faced  the  street.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  so  little  information  respecting  this 
edifice,  and  that  no  plan  of  it  is  known  to  be  in  existence. 
All  that  is  known  of  it  is  comprised  in  the  regulations  above 
given.  There  are  no  records  of  the  subscription,  the  size  and 
cost  of  the  building,  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  and  the 
dedication  of  the  house,  and  other  matters  which  would 
greatly  interest  us  at  this  day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  re- 
quired the  united  exertions  of  the  whole  community  for 
several  years,  was  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  a  cause  for  devout  thankfulness 
upon  its  completion.  This  edifice  was  used  for  public  wor- 
ship till  1804,  when  having  been  damaged  by  a  severe  storm, 
it  was  taken  down,  and  another  erected  in  its  place.  This 
third  edifice  stood  with  its  front  upon  the  street,  was  placed 
a  little  farther  south  upon  the  lot,  and  remained  till  in  1853, 
when  the  present  neat  and  commodious  church  was  erected. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ooens  was  called  by  the  united  congrega- 
tions of  Second  River  and  Aquackanonck  and  settled  as  their 
pastor  in  1726.  He  labored  assiduously  and  faithfully  in  this 
field  till  1730.  During  his  ministry,  and  doubtless  very 
greatly  stimulated  by  his  care  and  labors,  the  church  edifice 
was  reared  to  completion,  and  the  regulations  recited  above 
were  made.     His  labors  resulted  in  the  material  prosperity 
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ofs  the  church  as  well  as  that  of  the  associated  churches  of 
Aquaekanonck,  the  Ponds  and  adjacent  neighborhoods. 
They  were  also  efficient  in  promoting  its  spiritual  interests, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  sixty-eight  persons  were 
added  to  the  church  by  confession  and  nineteen  by  certificate, 
during  his  pastorate. 

During  his  ministry  there  arose  unpleasant  difficulties  be- 
tween the  congregations  of  Second  River  and  of  Aquaek- 
anonck, in  connection  with  their  financial  relations.  It 
appears  that  upon  the  union  of  these  several  congrega- 
tions in  supporting  a  minister,  the  residents  of  Second  River 
had  contributed  liberally  toward  the  building  of  the  parson- 
age at  Aquaekanonck,  with  the  understanding  that  when  the 
people  of  Second  River  should  be  ready  to  maintain  a  pastor 
for  their  church  alone,  the  people  of  Aquaekanonck  should 
refund  the  whole  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sums  con- 
tributed for  this  object  by  the  people  of  Second  River.  After 
considerable  negotiation  an  agreement  was  made,  dated 
March  20th,  1727,  between  these  two  societies  by  which  the 
church  at  Aquaekanonck,  through  their  Trustees,  Hessell 
Peitersee  and  Thomas  Juryansee,  agreed  to  pay  to  Garret 
Woutersee  and  Abraham  Vreelandt,  as  Trustees  of  the  con- 
gregation at  Second  River,  the  sum  of  £50  in  settlement  for 
these  advances.  It  would  appear  that  there  had  been  a  long 
standing  difficulty  and  much  irritation  between  these  two 
societies  before  this  satisfactory  settlement  was  reache  1,  and 
that  a  full  account  of  these  troubles  was  written  by  Mr. 
Coens  and  transmitted  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam. 

These  difficulties  originated,  or  more  probably  intensified, 
an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Second  Iiiver  to 
secure  the  undivided  services  of  a  pastor.  To  attain  this  end 
the  people  gave  considerable  attention  to  raising  a  fund 
which  should  assist  them  in  his  separate  support.  This  !_'"><> 
received  from  the  congregation  of  Aquaekanonck  was  made 
the  foundation  for  this  fund,  In  1720  Mr.  Aivnt  Schuyler, 
a  prosperous  citizen  living  at  New  Barbadoes  Neck  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Passaic,  who  with  his  family  had  been  closely 
identified  with  the  church  at  Second  River,  added  6160  to 
this  fund.     Upon   the   reception  of   this   donation  in   May. 
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1729,  the  Consistory  appointed  John  Stoutenburgh  and  Gar- 
ret Wauterzen  Trustees,  whose  duty  should  be  to  superintend 
these  funds,  put  out  the  principal  to  responsible  parties  at  8 
per  cent,  interest,  collect  and  reinvest  this  in  the  same  way, 
and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  congregation  of  their  ac- 
tion and  the  condition  of  the  fund.  The  Consistory  and  these 
Trustees  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  and  bound  them- 
selves and  their  successors,  individually  and  collectively,  to 
devote  the  interest  of  these  funds  to  the  sole  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Second 
River,  in  a  separate  pastoral  relation,  whenever  they  should 
be  needed  for  this  purpose.  In  November,  .1730,  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler made  the  liberal  addition  of  £300  to  this  fund.  The 
Consistory  gratefully  acknowledged  Mr.  Schuyler's  liberality 
in  these  several  gifts,  and  renewedly  pledged  themselves  and 
their  successors  to  preserve  and  use  these  funds  according  to 
the  wish  of  the  donor,  as  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall 
be  devoted  solely  to  the  support  of  their  pastor  when  they 
shall  be  able  to  secure  one  for  their  separate  service  without 
union  with  another  church,  and  this  interest  be  needed  for 
his  support. 

This  action  evidences  that  there  had  been  circumstances  in 
connection  with  their  past  association  in  their  collegiate  pas- 
toral relation  with  the  other  churches  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory, and  also  that  they  felt  the  necessity  and  desirability  of 
securing  the  undivided  labors  of  a  pastor  for  their  own  con- 
gregation. 

From  the  explicit  declarations  of  the  Consistory  we  are 
also  led  to  infer,  either  that  there  had  been  fears  entertained 
that  these  funds  might  be  diverted  to  some  object  different 
from  that  for  which  they  had  been  given,  or  that  some  per- 
sons may  have  already  mooted  the  propriety  of  using  them 
for  some  other  purpose  that  seemed  pressing  at  the  time. 
Hence  they  seemed  moved,  as  a  safeguard,  to  resolve  in  the 
most  explicit  terms  that  they  should  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose,  and  by  repeated  declarations  to  enforce  the  solem- 
nity of  this  trust  upon  the  Trustees  and  their  successors,  and 
also  upon  all  future  Consistories  who  should  have  the  care  of 
these  funds. 
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Their  carefulness  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  for  trusi    funds 

are  sacred— and  the  obligation  of  using  them  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  trust  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced.  On 
the  other  hand,  negligence,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
a  trust,  leads  insensibly  to  loss  of  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  this  to  open  violation  of  the  trust,  and  this  looseness  of 
sentiment  and  action  directly  tends  to  unhinge  all  the  bonds 
of  social  obligation  and  to  destroy  the  whole  framework  of 
society. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr,  Arent  Schuyler,  his  widow,  Maria 
Walters,  and  his  children,  John,  Peter  and  Adonijah  Schuy- 
ler, Eva  Schuyler,  wife  of  P.  Beyyers,  and  Cornelia  Schuyler, 
wife  of  P.  De  Peyster,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1734,  made  the 
handsome  addition  of  £240  to  this  fund.  The  first  four 
gave  each  £50  of  this  sum,  and  the  last  two  gave  each  £20. 
The  donors  and  the  Consistory  mutually  agreed  that  these 
funds  should  only  be  used  according  to  the  stipulations  pre- 
viously entered  into,  and  also  that  should  the  trust  not  be 
implicitly  fulfilled,  the  donors  should  have  the  privilege  of 
taking  back  their  money,  with  interest  accrued  upon  the 
same. 

After  the  Rev.  G-erardus  Haeghoort  had  been  called  and 
settled  as  the  minister  of  the  congregation,  Mr.  John  Schuy- 
ler added  to  these  donations  £100,  with  the  condition  that 
the  salary  of  the  minister,  which  had  been  fixed  at  £90  per 
year,  should  be  increased  to  £100.  In  accepting  this  gift, 
the  Consistory  on  July  25th,  1730,  covenanted  with  Mr. 
Schuyler  that  he  should  have  the  right  of  uniting  with  the 
Consistory  whenever  they  should  call  a  Reformed  Dutch 
minister,  whether  from  this  country  or  from  Holland,  and 
should  evidence  his  approval  by  signing  the  call.  This  right 
should  inhere  in  his  legal  successors,  descending  in  the  line 
of  his  oldest  son,  the  females  being  excluded  — with  the  pro- 
viso, that  should  Mr.  John  Schuyler  leave  no  male  children, 
this  right  should  be  transferred  to  his  brothers,  Mr.  Pieter 
and  Adonijah  Schuyler,  first  to  the  eldest  ami  then  to  the 
youngest,  and  in  the  same  manner  to  their  legal  male  de- 
scendants. This  right  was  to  he  retained  as  long  as  the 
person  exercising  it  "adhered  to  oar  Dutch  Reformed  re- 
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ligion,  or  should  not  reside  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  three 
provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia"  (Penn- 
sylvania). 

The  Consistory  also  bound  themselves  and  their  successors 
to  give  their  minister  an  annual  subsidy  of  £100,  together 
with  a  dwelling  to  be  kept  in  repair,  and  also  to  furnish  him 
with  fuel. 

Mr.  Schuyler  also  pledged  himself  and  his  legal  successors 
not  to  exercise  his  prerogative,  except  to  unite  with  the  Con- 
sistory in  calling  a  Reformed  Dutch  minister,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other  minister,  preacher,  or  clergyman  of  another  sect, 
denomination,  or  profession  which  departs  from  the  pure 
Reformed  religion,  under  any  name  whatever.  Mr.  Schuyler 
also  pledged  himself  and  his  successors,  always  to  jiatronize, 
help  and  guard  the  congregation  and  its  preacher,  and  defend 
their  rights  and  freedom. 

We  thus  see  that  the  right  of  patronage  was  partially  vested 
in  the  Schuyler  family.  While  this  would  secure  their  warm 
attachment  to  the  Church  and  make  them  a  greater  power 
for  good,  it  also  armed  them  with  power  to  do  much  harm — 
in  case  of  alienation — especially  as  in  their  case,  they  had  been 
strong  and  efficient  supporters  of  the  Church.  This  covenant 
was  ratified  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  being  signed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Consistory  and  by  Mr.  Schuyler  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  congregation. 

August  1st,  1741,  Mr.  John  Low  and  Isaac  Van  Vleck,  who 
had  been  chosen  Trustees  and  Depositories  of  these  church 
funds,  formally  accepted  the  trust  and  acknowledged  that  these 
funds  entrusted  to  their  care  amounted  to  £1125,  and  promised 
faithfully  to  guard  this  and  all  other  moneys  placed  in  their 
hands:  to  pay  the  minister  his  semi-annual  stipend  regularly, 
and  to  render  an  account  each  year  to  the  Consistory. 

A  full  statement  of  the  particulars  of  this  covenant  was 
also  made  in  the  name  of  the  Consistory  and  signed  by  the 
full  bench  of  ciders  and  dencons.  They  also  bound  themselves 
not  to  use  the  avails  of  these  funds  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  support  of  their  minister,  and  should  the  interest 
not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  £50,  promised  every  half  year, 
that  the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  by  the  Consistory. 
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The  salary  provided  for  their  pastor,  by  the  care  of  these 

Christian  people,  though  it  appears  small  to  us,  was  respect- 
able and  even  liberal  for  that  day.  When  Abraham  Pier -on 
was  settled  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark  in 
1668,  his  salary  was  fixed  at  £80.  Upon  the  calling  of  bis 
son,  the  following  year,  as  assistant,  the  people  appropriated 
£30  annually  for  his  support. 

The  Kev.  Jonathan  Arnold,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  employed  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
pel, and  who  preached  at  Newark  and  Staten  Island,  writing 
to  the  Society  in  1744,  says  that  his  stipend  from  the  Society 
was  £30  per  year,  and  that  "  he  received  nothing  from  the 
people,  they  being  willing  to  purchase  heaven,  without  money 
and  without  price." 

The  Eev.  Isaac  Brown  who  preached  in  Newark  in  1744 
and  1745,  and  several  years  after  as  a  missionary  of  the  same 
Society,  received  £50  as  his  salary. 

These  comparisons  demonstrate  the  liberal  provision  made 
by  the  congregation  of  Second  River  for  the  support  of  their 
pastor,  and  seem  to  justify  the  intimation  of  the  Consistory, 
when  they  invited  Domino  Haeghoort  to  the  pastorate,  in 
1735,  that  it  might  be  pleasanter  to  minister  to  a  smaller  con- 
gregation, when  their  means  freed  the  minister  from  anxiety 
(sighing)  as  to  his  support. 

The  Rev.  Cornelius  Van  Santvoord,  during  his  long  minis- 
try to  the  Dutch  and  French  churches  on  Staten  Island,  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Church  of  Second 
River,  and  to  have  devoted  to  it  occasional  and  valued  minis- 
trations. There  is  no  evidence  that  lie  was  settled  as  pastor 
at  Second  River,  but  he  often  preached  there  between  L730 
and  1732,  administered  the  sacraments,  and  took  a  kindh 
oversight  of  their  affairs.  He  gave  valuable  aid  and  counsel 
in  raising  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  pastor  and  assisted 
at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haeghoort  These  sen  ices 
must  have  been  rendered  at  considerable  inconvenience,  and 
showed  such  a  self-sacrificing  and  commendable  spirit  thai  it 
seems  eminently  proper  that  he  should  receive  a  favorable 
notice  in  this  sketch.  Tie  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Leyden,  where  he  studied  theology  under  the  celebrated  John 
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Marck.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1718,  two  years  before 
the  arrival  of  his  friend,  Theodoras  Jacobns  Frelinghuysen, 
who  labored  so  successfully  in  establishing  the  Dutch 
Churches  in  the  Karitau  valley,  and  the  same  year  that  Wm. 
Tennent,  Senior,  came  from  Ireland,  and  was  instrumental 
in  founding  so  many  Presbyterian  Churches  in  New  Jersey 
and  adjacent  parts. 

He  was  a  learned  and  eloquent  preacher,  and  his  twenty- 
four  years'  ministry  on  Staten  Island  bore  excellent  fruit  in 
the  establishment  of  the  churches  there,  and  in  the  growth  of 
neighboring  congregations.  His  sympathies  were  warmly 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  evangelical  religion  at  a  time  when 
formalism  was  very  prevalent,  and  he  showed  his  sympathy 
with  his  friend,  the  first  Frelinghuysen,  in  his  trials  in  the 
Earitan  country  by  defending  him  in  a  work  published  at  the 
time,  entitled,  "A  dialogue  between  Considerans  and  Can- 
didus."  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Gov.  Burnet  and,  like 
him,  deeply  interested  in  prophetic  studies.  Their  frequent 
conversations  on  these  themes  stimulated  Mr.  Van  Santvoord 
to  translate  a  commentary  on  the  Eevelation,  written  by  his 
former  teacher,  Prof.  John  Marck.  All  these  men  believed 
in  the  literal  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies,  and  these  views 
were  strongly  developed  in  the  various  treatises  which  Mr. 
Van  Santvoord  embodied  in  his  work.  .  Though  strongly 
urged  to  give  this  volume  immediately  to  the  press,  he  de- 
clined publishing  it,  until  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  received  the  approbation  of  the  learned  Professor 
Wesselius.  The  work  pleased  the  Professor  so  much  that  he 
honored  it  with  a  commendatory  preface,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  other  works  of  Professor  Marck  should  be  trans- 
lated. Professor  Marck  counted  Mr.  Van  Santvoord  as  one  of 
his  brightest  students  and  honored  him  with  his  confidence 
and  friendship. 

In  1742,  Mr.  Van  Santvoord  removed  from  Staten  Island 
to  Schenectady,  where  he  ministered  faithfully  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  and  died  in  1752. 

It  is  related  that  when  upon  his  way  to  Schenectady,  he 
met  the  Rev.  George  Dubois  in  New  York,  who  said  to  him 
jocosely,  "And  so,  you  are  going  to  the  land  of  promise" 
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"No,"  replied  Mr.  Van  Santvoord,  "I  have  been  in  the  land 
of  promise,  and  am  now  going  to  the  land  of  fulfillment"* 

This  worthy  divine  has  been,  and  is  still  represented  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  by  his  descendants.  The  Rev.  Jesa  e 
Fonda,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Church  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, was  one  of  these. 

The  Rev.  Staats  Van  Santvoord,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Second  River  for  fourteen  years,  from  1814  to  1 828, 
and  died  a  few  years  since  over  ninety  years  of  age,  descended 
from  him  in  the  fourth  generation. 

The  Rev.  Cornelius  S.  Van  Santvoord,  D.D.,  who  has  filled 
many  ministerial  posts  with  honor,  and  is  now  a  resident  of 
Kingston,  "N".  Y.,  is  descended  from  him  in  the  fifth  genera- 
tion. 

The  congregation  having  secured  the  means  of  supporting 
a  minister  to  labor  for  them  alone,  an  end  for  which  they 
had  striven  for  years,  began  to  interest  themselves  earnestly 
to  secure  one.  Col.  John  Schuyler  had  met  Rev.  Gerard  us 
Haeghoort,  of  Monmouth  County,  and  been  favorably  im- 
pressed with  his  talents  and  character.  Upon  his  recommen- 
dation the  congregation  unanimously  chose  him  as  their  pas- 
tor. Among  the  reasons  named  by  the  Consistory  in  urging 
the  acceptance  of  their  call,  they  mention  the  comfortable 
support  they  are  able  to  give,  by  which  the  minister  (if  the 
Word  would  be  freed  from  anxiety  as  to  temporal  itios. 

Domine  Haeghoort  was  commissioned  by  the  Class  is  of 
Amsterdam,  in  1731,  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Joseph  Morgan,  in 
the  pastorate  of  the  churches  of  Freehold  and  Middletown. 
He  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  people,  and  his 
preaching  abilities  were  highly  respectable,  lie  looked  fa- 
vorably upon  the  invitation  to  Second  River,  and  accepted 
the  call  of  that  church  in  1735.  His  Consistory  in  parting 
with  him  passed  a  highly  complimentary  minute,  "  regret- 
ting that  they  were  so  soon  to  lose  his  faithful  services,  and 
expressing  their  wish  that  God  would  bless  his  labors  among 


*The  facts  in  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Van  Santvoord  are  mainly  gathered  from  an 
article  published  in  the  Christian  Intelligencer  of  October,  18B7,  bj  Ri  i  William 
Demarest. 
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the  people  of  Second  Eiver  no  less  than  they  had  been  blessed 
among  them,  and  hoping  that  he  would  find  himself  no  less 
beloved,  to  the  honor  of  God's  great  name  and  to  his  own 
satisfaction."  Some  have  thought  the  Monmouth  Consistory 
in  this  minute  intimated  that  they  considered  the  domine 
ambitious,  and  that  urged  by  this  motive  he  sought  a  more 
important  field.  As  that  church  had  probably  paid  the  ex- 
pense of  his  removal  from  Holland,  and  ministers  were  scarce 
in  that  day,  they  may  have  felt  disappointed  at  his  short  stay 
and  hinted  this  in  the  above  minute.  The  call  of  the  Con- 
sistory of  Second  River  was  dated  Feb.  25th,  1735,  and  was 
signed  by  them  and  also  by  Col.  John  Schuyler,  in  his  right 
of  patronage.  Mr.  Haeghoort  was  duly  installed  Aug.  31st, 
of  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Van  Santvoord  offi- 
ciating. 

As  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  that  early  day  was  in 
an  unformed  state  in  this  country,  churches  and  ministers 
made  their  own  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  translation 
of  ministers  from  one  pastoral  charge  to  another,  without  the 
previous  intervention  of  higher  ecclesiastical  bodies,  though 
these  changes  were  duly  reported  for  approval. 

In  this  instance  of  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Mr.  Haeghoort 
over  the  Church  at  Second  River,  the  course  pursued  was 
calculated  to  give  both  minister  and  people  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  their  rights  and  duties  in  the  relation  just  formed. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Consistory  after  his  installation, 
Mr.  Haeghoort  laid  before  them  his  dismission  from  the 
Churches  of  Monmouth,  together  with  certain  documents 
from  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  He  enquired  whether  they 
received  these  as  Tegular,  valid  and  satisfactory,  and  also 
whether  they  received  him  as  the  first  pastor  of  their  now 
Beparate  and  distinct  Church  and  congregation  of  Second 
River,  and  would  hold  him  in  love  and  estimation  in  that 
office.  The  response  was  unanimously  in  the  affirmative.  It 
u;i~  resolved  that  the  call  should  be  duly  recorded  in  the 
Church  records  and  be  signed  by  the  Consistory  and  their 
successors.  The  call  fixed  the  Domine's  salary  at  £90  per 
year,  payable  half  yearly,  with  fuel  and  the  use  of  a  parson- 
age to  be  kept  in  repair.     When  Col.  John  Schuyler  added 
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his  gift  of  £100  toward  the -ministerial  endowment  of  the 
Church,  it  was  given  with  the  understanding  and  distinct 
pledge  that  the  salary  should  be  raised  to  £100  annually, 
without  any  impairment  of  the  principal,  and  this  condition 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Consistory. 

A  blessing  seemed  to  rest  upon  this  pastoral  union.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  Mr.  Haeghoort's  labors,  sixty-six  persons 
were  added  to  the  communion  of  the  Church,  on  confession 
of  their  faith.  His  ministry  appeared  to  be  successful,  and 
during  nearly  twenty  years  the  relations  of  minister  and  peo- 
ple appeared  to  be  harmonious.  As  in  times  of  peace,  there 
are  no  stirring  events  requiring  the  pen  of  the  historian,  so 
the  current  of  events  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Second  River 
Church  seemed  to  flow  so  smoothly  that  no  ripples  or  com- 
motions disturbed  its  peace  for  a  score  of  years.  At  least 
none  are  recorded  and  we  must  presume  that  no  unusual  diffi- 
culties marred  the  peace  of  the  congregation.  But  a  change 
came  over  this  happy  scene. 

No  doubt  dissatisfaction  had  sprung  up  among  the  people, 
and  the  spirit  of  disaffection  when  started  had  spread  widely, 
and  this  had  influenced  the  people  in  neglecting  to  pay  his 
salary,  of  which  the  domine  so  frequently  complained.  This 
feeling  existing  among  the  people  may  have  been  imbibed  by 
Col.  Schuyler,  and  by  the  force  of  sympathy  he  may  have 
been  gradually  led  to  ally  himself  with  the  opposition  and  by  the 
force  of  his  high  social  position  been  drawn  into  its  leadership. 
Whether  he  was  thus  swept  along  by  the  popular  current,  or 
whether  taking  offence  and  becoming  estranged  from  his  pas- 
tor he  became  the  cause  of  the  general  alienation  and  the 
leader  of  an  opposition  he  had  created,  cannot  be  definitely 
known.  The  fact  of  alienation  and  the  occurrence  of  dissen- 
sion, with  the  appearance  of  Col.  Schuyler  in  the  van  of  op- 
ponents, is  certain.  Tradition  says  that  the  domine,  by 
some  ill-advised  and  hasty  speech,  had  offended  his  patron 
and  friend.  This  statement  derives  an  air  of  probability 
from  the  fact  that  the  domine  appears  to  have  been  irritable 
and  impetuous.  However  the  difficulty  originated,  OoL 
Schuyler  from  a  warm  friend  became  intensely  hostile,  and 
15 
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arrayed  the  whole  force  of  his  wealth,  his  large  family  con- 
nections, and  his  wide  social  influence  against  his  pastor,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  church  and  community  became  greatly 
distracted.  His  personal  feeling  led  Mr.  Schuyler  to  use 
every  available  means  of  diminishing  the  influence  of  the 
man  he  had  introduced  to  the  people  of  Second  Eiver  as  their 
pastor  and  of  the  church,  which  he  and  his  family  had  done 
so  much  to  upbuild. 

An  opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England  services,  which  were  being  held  in 
the  village,  and  he  determined  to  secure  the  use  of  the  Ee- 
formed  Dutch  Church  for  that  service  as  a  means  of  further 
dividing  the  Church  and  driving  its  pastor  from  the  field. 
He  doubtless  persuaded  himself  that  the  large  donations  made 
by  himself  and  family  and  the  right  of  patronage  accorded 
him  by  the  congregation,  in  the  granting  of  which,  no  doubt, 
the  Domine  had  an  influential  part,  gave  him  a  right  to  have 
his  will  obeyed  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

The  Kev.  Isaac  Brown,  the  Missionary  preaching  at  New- 
ark under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel,  a  Society  that  did  efficient  work  in  the  American 
colonies,  reported  to  that  Society  in  1752  that  he  "  preached 
regularly  at  Second  River  to  a  good  congregation."  In  his 
report  for  1756  Mr.  Brown  says,  "About  three  miles  distant 
to  the  northward  of  Newark  there  is  a  compact  village  of 
three  hundred  inhabitants,  chiefly  Dutch,  who  speak  English 
but  tolerably  well,  there  being  no  schoolmaster  among  them, 
till  he  persuaded  them  nine  months  before  to  employ  Mr. 
.Samuel  Brown,  educated  at  Yale,  to  keep  a  school  and  read 
prayers  and  sermons  when  his  duty  at  Newark  should  detain 
him  there."  For  this  service  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  received 
from  the  Society  £10  per  year. 

Col.  John  Schuyler,  after  his  break  with  Domine  Haeg- 
hoort,  having  decided  upon  aggressive  measures,  called  a 
public  meeting  of  the  congregation,  including  the  Consistory, 
and  secured  a  vote,  by  the  whole  body  or  a  large  majority, 
approving  and  permitting  the  use  of  the  church  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  of  England  every  third  Sabbath  of  the 
month,   and   had   this  resolution   embodied  in  writing  and 
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signed  by  all  who  participated  in  the  proceedings.  Upon  this 
authorization  he  took  possession  of  the  church  edifice,  and 
services  were  held  in  it  for  quite  a  period  every  third  Sabbath 
by  the  Church  of  England  minister  preaching  at  Newark.  It 
was  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  doubtless,  that  the  domine 
was  locked  out  of  the  church  and  preached  to  his  friends 
from  the  steps  of  the  church  porch.  At  length  Mr.  Haeg- 
hoort  won  over  a  portion  of  the  congregation  and  of  the  Con- 
sistory to  his  views,  and  they  at  length  were  brought  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  opinion,  that  Col.  Schuyler's  act  was  an 
illegal  usurpation  and  an  overriding  of  the  authority  of  the 
minister  and  of  the  Consistory.  Spurred  forward,  doubtless, 
by  the  minister,  at  a  meeting  held  July  29th,  1753,  they  re- 
solved, "  That  the  convoking  of  the  whole  congregation  made 
by  John  Schuyler  is  unlawful,  and  a  usurpation  and  obtru- 
sion upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  domine  and  this  Consis- 
tory." They  demanded  'that  the  note  of  toleration,  given  to 
permit  English  preaching  (the  Church  of  England  service), 
should  be  returned  by  Mr.  Schuyler,  and  this  service  be  dis- 
continued and  the  worship  of  the  Church  be  retained  for 
their  own  use,  seeing  this  service  is  disadvantageous." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Stephen  Van  Courtlandt,  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  church,  was  invited  to  be  present  at  this 
Consistorial  meeting  and  the  resolution  calling  for  the  return 
of  the  permit  having  been  read  to  him,  he  approved  of  the 
action,  saying,  "he  wished  the  Consistory  to  end  this  con- 
fusion; he  could  not  live  in  such  contention;  that  this 
Church  of  England  service  was  hurtful  to  our  church,  and 
therefore  should  be  discontinued  and  the  service  maintained 
by  ourselves." 

Demand  having  been  made  upon  Col.  Schuyler  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  permit  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  service,  be 
took  the  ground  that  he  was  not  bound  to  return  the  permit 
except  upon  the  demand  of  all  the  signers.  A  portion  of  the 
Consistory  at  length  united  with  the  domine  in  declaring 
that  it  was  expressly  agreed  that  should  anyone  in  the  con- 
gregation object  to  this  use  of  the  church  (he  service  should 
be  discontinued. 

In  answer  to  the  demand  of  (he  Consistory  a  deputation. 
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representing  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  congregation 
and  the  Schuylers,  called  upon  Domine  Haeghoort,  stating 
that  "they  had  determined  that  the  letter  of  toleration  and 
the  English  service  should  remain  as  it  was."  The  Consis- 
tory, finding  that  three  of  the  signers  of  the  permit  had  giyen 
in  their  adherence  to  their  position,  resolved  August  19,  1753, 
to  maintain  their  ground  and  announce  this  decision  pub- 
licly to  the  congregation  on  the  next  Sabbath.  There  is  no 
record  in  the  Consistorial  minutes  of  the  further  prosecution 
of  this  controversy,  and  we  have  no  means  of  following  it 
with  certainty. 

Col.  Schuyler  and  his  friends  availed  themselves  for  a  time 
of  the  services  of  the  English  minister  at  Newark,  who 
preached  for  a  time  in  the  Church.  Whether  Col.  Schuyler 
and  his  friends  receded  from  the  ground  they  had  taken,  and 
voluntarily  relinquished  the  use  of  the  church  for  the  Eng- 
lish service  we  cannot  tell,  but  from  all  that  can  be  gathered 
it  is  evident  that  Dominie  Haeghoort  and  his  friends  were 
eventually  left  in  possession  of  the  church,  and  that  Col. 
Schuyler  and  his  friends  sought  their  home  in  the  Church  of 
England  and  became  firm  adherents  and  devout  attendants 
upon  her  worship. 

This  breach  was  very  unfortunate  for  the  interests  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  as  it  drew  away  a  large  portion  of  its 
strength  and  distracted  and  weakened  the  remainder  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
church  ever  regained  its  former  prosperity  and  strength  dur- 
ing Domine  Haeghoort's  life.  The  contest  was  also  preju- 
dicial to  the  community,  which  was  disturbed  by  these  com- 
motions, and  was  evidently  too  weak  to  sustain  two  churches. 
The  Schuyler  family,  who  had  been  pillars  in  the  Reformed 
Zion,  were  alienated  and  the  congregation  distracted.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  increase  for  many  years.  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler's action  was  irregular  and  inconsistent.  By  the  terms  of 
the  covenant  between  him  and  the  church  he  bound  himself 
not  to  use  his  right  of  patronage  to  introduce  a  minister  from 
any  other  denomination  than  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
yet  in  this  case  he  used  his  influence  and  power  to  introduce 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a  way  which  could 
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not  fail  to  weaken  and  tend  to  destroy  the  church  which  he 
and  his  family  had  done  so  much  to  upbuild. 

A  tradition  has  received  currency  that  Col.  Schuyler  had  a 
copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  printed  in  Dutch,  for 
the  use  of  the  people  attending  the  English  services  at  Sec- 
ond Eiver.  No  copy  of  this  book  is  known  to  be  extant  and 
we  have  never  heard  of  a  person  who  had  seen,  much  less 
possessed  one.  The  story  lacks  probability,  because  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  English  ministers  officiating  at  Second 
River  could  have  conducted  services  in  the  Dutch  language 
to  the  edification  of  the  people.  If  the  story  have  any  foun- 
dation it  is  possible  that  a  tract  containing  the  form  of  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer,  with  some  small  additions,  may  have 
been  printed  in  Dutch  for  circulation  among  the  people, 
but  we  have  never  heard  that  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  ever  conducted  at  Second  River  in  the  Dutch 
language. 

After  the  Consistory  Jiad  recovered  the  exclusive  use  of 
their  church  the  English  congregation  held  their  services  in 
an  old  frame  storehouse  that  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Pas- 
saic, near  the  present  residence  of  John  Eastwood,  and  con- 
tinued them  there  for  about  twenty  years.  In  1774  they 
fitted  up  the  stone  academy  built  for  the  school  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown  spoke  of,  that  stood  on  the  ground  where  the  present 
edifice  of  Christ's  Church  now  stands,  and  occupied  that,  till 
it  gave  place  to  the  present  edifice  in  1836. 

An  agreement  found  in  the  Church  minutes,  and  which 
we  will  more  fully  describe  further  on,  has  conveyed  the  im- 
pression that  Col.  Schuyler  had  become  reconciled  to  the  Bey. 
Mr.  Haeghoort  and  had  returned  to  the  Church  of  his 
fathers.  We  could  wish  that  this  statement  was  correct,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  evidence  in  its  favor. 

The  Provincial  government,  in  1759,  authorized  a  lottery 
to  assist  in  building  Trinity  Church,  in  Newark,  and  among 
the  list  of  managers  appear  the  names  of  Josiah  Horiiblower 
and  John  Schuyler.  We  find  no  warrant  for  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Schuyler  ever  returned  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers. 
As  a  loyal  son  of  the  Reformed  Church,  we  regret  the  loss  o\ 
his  love  and  service  and  that  of  his  descendants.      Hut  while 
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expressing  regret,  in   the   spirit   of   Christian   love,  we  say, 
Peace  he  with  yon. 

Such  alienations  as  we  have  described  between  Domine 
Haeghoort  and  Col.  Schuyler,  sometimes  take  place  in  this 
imperfect  world.  Both  parties  have  long  since  departed  to 
that  world  where  such  misunderstandings  are  not  perpetuated. 

No  meetings  of  the  Consistory  after  that  of  August,  1753, 
are  recorded  till  1760.  During  this  year  several  are  held.  It 
appears  that  during  this  prolonged  period  of  distraction,  the 
congregation  became  demoralized,  and  Mr.  Haeghoort's  salary 
was  very  poorly  paid,  and  the  other  particulars  of  the  cov- 
enant were  left  unfulfilled. 

He  had  complained  to  the  Coetusin  September,  1748,  that 
the  congregation  at  Second  River  was  delinquent  in  paying 
his  salary  and  in  furnishing  him  with  wood,  and  the  Coetus 
thought  proper  to  address  the  Church  a  friendly  letter  on 
this  subject.  From  this  it  seems  evident  that  difficulties  had 
existed  previous  to  the  schism  which  assumed  such  an  un- 
pleasant form  under  the  lead  of  Col.  Schuyler.  The  burden 
of  these  Consistorial  meetings  seemed  to  be  to  reconcile  dis- 
affected members  to  the  pastor,  and  to  fill  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  so  that  its  machinery  should  be  maintained  in  work- 
ing order. 

Numerous  meetings  were  attempted  this  year,  1760,  which 
proved  failures  from  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  members 
and  the  apparent  indifference  of  others. 

The  meeting  of  January  25th,  1761,  culminated  in  a  stormy 
scene,  according  to  the  Domine's  own  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Some  members  of  the  Consistory  who  had  for  a 
long  time  been  alienated  from  the  minister,  and  whose  retire- 
ment he  had  desired,  presented  themselves  in  no  amiable 
mood.  John  Spier  called  the  Domine  to  account,  saying: 
:' You  will  answer  to  me,  sir!"  "  H.  Coeymans  told  me  I 
1  must  bring  in  my  bill,  and  they  would  pay  me  what  they 
owed  me,'  and  threatened  to  go  to  law,  to  stop  my  money, 
and  shut  up  the  Church;  yes,  even  to  put  me  and  my  wife 
out  of  doors  by  force,  saying  it  was  not  my  house."  On  this 
occasion  the  Dominie  said  to  them,  that  "they  did  not  seem 
to  think  his  call  was  worth  a  pipeful  of  tobacco." 
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The  Trustees  of  the  congregation  in  whose  charge  the  fund 
for  ministerial  support  was  placed,  had  been  remiss  in  paying 
the  salary,  and  in  giving  the  usual  account  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  condition  of  this  fund,  and  the  Dominie  had  long 
urged  the  Consistory  to  call  on  them  for  payment,  and  for 
this  account.  On  this  occasion,  John  Spier  met  this  appeal 
by  saying,  "it  was  not  their  business  to  call  the  Trustees  to 
account." 

This  unpleasant  state  of  things  continued  for  several  years, 
the  Domine  pertinaciously  clinging  to  his  call,  while  the 
affections  of  the  people  were  in  a  great  degree  estranged 
from  him.  It  is  said,  that  he  brought  wealth  with  him  from 
Holland,  or  he  and  his  family  would  have  suffered  severely 
for  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  Consistory,  the  Domine  had  shown 
himself  too  good  a  financier  to  give  up  his  claims  under  his 
call.  These  he  continually  urged  upon  the  people.  Finally, 
in  1764,  they  mutually  agreed  to  refer  these  claims  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  a  committee  consisting  of  Ephraim  Terrill,  Cor- 
nelius Hetfield  and  Stephen  Crane,  Esq.  On  September  22d, 
this  committee  awarded  Mr.  Haeghoort  £115,  as  justly  due 
by  the  Church  at  that  time.  No  doubt  this  award  was  a 
compromise,  which  materially  diminished  the  amount  Mr. 
Haeghoort  claimed,  because  it  appears  that  for  a  long  course 
of  years,  ever  since  1748,  the  Church  had  been  remiss  in 
meeting  its  engagements.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the 
deficiency  of  payments  in  all  that  time  should  only  amount 
to  a  total  of  £115,  but  little  over  the  salary  of  a  single  year. 
The  strong  probability  is  that  the  committee  took  into  account 
the  alienation  of  the  people,  the  distracted  state  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  made  a  compromise  by  largely  reducing  the 
amount  which  would  be  strictly  due  the  Domine  under  the 
terms  of  the  call. 

From  a  document  executed  in  1770,  purporting  to  be  un 
agreement  between  the  congregation,  the  Domine  ami  Mr. 
Schuyler,  the  old  sores  would  seem  fco  be  healed  ami  a  better 
understanding  reached  between  Mr.  Haeghoort  ami  the 
people. 

Whether  any  peculiar  circumstances  had  occurred  to  pro- 
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duce  a'  more  harmonious  feeling,  or  whether  this  was  owing 
to  the  softening  influence  of  time,  we  cannot  tell,  as  there  are 
no  materials  to  give  us  definite  information.  Probably  time 
had  worn  off  the  asperities  of  former  misunderstandings,  and 
the  failing  health  of  their  old  pastor  had  doubtless  called 
forth  the  sympathy  of  many.  This  agreement  is  dated  Jan- 
uary 1,  1770.  It  is  drawn  as  a  tripartite  agreement  between 
forty-eight  men,  members  of  the  congregation  of  the  Dutch 
Church  of  Second  River,  the  Rev.  Gerardus  Haeghoort,  and 
Col.  John  Schuyler,  of  New  Barbadoes  Neck. 

By  it  Mr.  Haeghoort  agrees  to  u  preach  and  administer  the 
sacraments  as  usual,  and  perform  the  offices  of  a  minister  in 
said  church,  as  often  as  his  age  and  infirm  state  of  health  will 
conveniently  permit."  Also  when  unable  to  perform  these 
offices  himself  he  'will  permit  any  other  minister  or  ministers 
of  the  Reformed  Church  (Synod  of  Dort  j)rofession)  to  preach 
and  administer  the  sacraments  four  Sabbaths  in  each  year, 
and  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  of  the  church  a  reasonable 
sum  for  such  services.  The  signers  agree  to  pay  the  £115 
due  according  to  the  above  award,  and  a  bond  given  by  five 
of  their  number,  April  10th,  1765,  to  secure  the  payment, 
and  also  to  invest  in  the  usual  manner  all  the  church  funds 
and  pay  the  interest  thereof  to  Mr.  Haeghoort,  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  severally  and  collectively  released  from  all 
further  obligation  to  Mr.  Haeghoort.* 

Lastly  the  document  recited  that  funds,  amounting  to 
£800,  had  been,  donated  to  the  church  by  the  Schuyler  fam- 
ily, and  in  consideration  of  these  the  first  and  second  parties 
covenanted  with  the  said  John  Schuyler  that  no  minister 
other  than  of  the  profession  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  shall  be 
permitted  to  preach  or  administer  the  sacraments  in  the 
Dutch  Church  at  Second  River  without  the  written  consent 
of  Col.  Schuyler  or  his  heirs,  under  the  penalty  of  refunding 
to  the  said  Col,  Schuyler,  his  executors,  administrators,  etc., 


The  names  of  John  Speer,  Samuel  Van  Cortlandt.  Hendrick  Cooman  and  Ary 
Jacobesen,  are  recited  as  upon  this  bond,  and  the  bond  was  made  payable  to  Mary 
•in/,',  late  of  Goemanepa,  Bergen  county.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
church  had  borrowed  the  £115  to  pay  Mr.  Haeghoort,  but  that  the  loan  was  yet 
unpaid, 
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the  aforesaid  sum  of  £800.  The  names  of  forty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  are  appended,  and  the  document 
closes  by  stating  that  it  is  "recorded  (in  the  minute  book) 
this  15th  day  of  February,  1770,  by  Wm.  Dow,  by  order 
of  me,  Gerard  Haagoort." 

While  drawn  as  a  tripartite  agreement  Col.  Schuyler's  sig- 
nature or  name  is  not  appended,  and  the  whole  document  is 
peculiar.  It  is  written  in  English,  in  a  clear,  beautiful  hand, 
and  is  found  copied  three  times  in  the  book.  We  are  almost 
led  to  think  that  the  dominie,  while  brooding  over  his 
troubles  in  his  old  age  and  infirm  state  of  health,  had  the 
agreement  drafted  as  a  settlement  he  was  desirous  of  having 
made,  rather  than  an  agreement  actually  made.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  was  actually  signed  by  any  of  the  parties, 
but  if  it  was,  this  may  be  a  copy  of  the  original  document. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Haegboort's  name  is  appended  to  only  two 
subsequent  meetings  of  the  Consistory,  as  follows,  viz.:  June 
21st,  1773,  a  resolution  was  passed  appointing  Philip  Van 
Courtlandt  and  Thomas  Cadmus  a  committee  to  secure  from 
D.  Ogden,  the  Trustee,  the  delivery  of  all  moneys,  securities 
and  books  belonging  to  the  church  treasury,  and  a  full  ac- 
counting for  the  same,  and  authorizing  them  to  do  all  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  treasury  and  the  con- 
gregation. 

The  same  subject  engages  the  attention  of  the  Consistory 
and  congregation  at  a  meeting  held  March  14th,  1774,  when 
it  was  resolved  that  both  the  former  Trustees,  Col.  John  Low 
and  David  Ogden,  Esq.,  shall  be  cited  to  appear  on  April 
11th,  1774,  at  the  house  of  Capt.  Robertson,  in  Newtown,  to 
give  a  satisfactory  account  to  the  Consistory  and  to  the  newly 
chosen  Trustees  concerning  the  moneys  entrusted  to  them 
and  belonging  to  the  congregation,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  office  to  the  present  time,  and  Hendrick  Coeyman,  a 
former  Trustee  and  Elder  of  the  church,  was  appointed  to 
notify  the  above  Trustees.  This  is  the  last  Consistorial  min- 
ute to  which  the  name  of  Dominc  llaeghoort  is  annexed. 

The  next  recorded  meeting  was  held  in  June,  1790.  In 
the  meantime  the  dominie  had  probably  departed  this  life. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.     It  is  supposed  thai  un- 
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der  the  arrangement  spoken  of  above  he  continued  to  preach 
occasionally  until  after  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Eevo- 
lution. 

Tradition  says  that  his  body  was  buried  under  the  pulpit 
in  which  he  preached  for  so  many  years.  No  tablet  marks 
the  spot  and  no  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
In  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  church  a  monumental  stone 
bears  the  following  inscription,  which  is  interesting  in  this 
connection:  "In  memory  of  Gerard  Haughoort,  son  of  the 
Eev.  Gerard  Haughoort,  who  departed  this  life  October  8th, 
1818,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  and  Jane,  his  wife,  who 
died  October  1,  1820,  aged  72  years.  And  also  of  Gerard 
Haughoort,  grandson  of  Eev.  Gerard  Haughoort,  who  died 
August  11,  1832,  aged  65  years.'* 

This  family  lived,  we  are  told,  and  followed  the  occupation 
of  carpet  weaving,  on  the  place  where  the  gully  road  and  the 
back  road  to  Newark  (now  Lincoln  avenue)  join.  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  so  little  is  known  of  persons  who  died  so  re- 
cently and  belonged  to  the  family  of  one  so  prominent. 

Domine  Haeghoort  was  considered  a  man  of  ability  and 
was  deferred  to  as  occupying  an  important  pastoral  charge. 
He  had  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  a  weakness  which  he  shared 
with  many  other  minds,  great  and  small,  and  he  often  as- 
serted his  own  importance. 

No  record  of  his  life  would  be  complete  which  did  not  re- 
fer to  the  notices  given  of  him  in  the  imperfect  ecclesiastical 
records  of  his  day.  At  the  formation  of  the  Ooetus  in  New 
York,  in  1738,  he  was  present  as  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Second  Eiver,  his  Consistory  having  formally  approved  of  the 
organization  the  year  previous.  This  was  a  circle  or  conven- 
tion of  ministers  and  churches  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
'"iisidering  questions  and  measures  relating  to  their  mutual 
interests,  but  in  subordination  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam, 
which  reserved  the  right  of  examining  and  ordaining  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  and  of  installing  them  in  pastoral 
charges.  The  power  of  the  Ooetus  was  very  limited,  but  it 
was  a  necessary  stepping-stone  to  the  exercise  of  full  Classi- 
cal power  and  local  control.     He  drafted  the  rules  of  order, 
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which  were  adopted  by  the  body  in  1748,  and  presided  in  the 
September  meeting  of  that  year. 

He  appears  to  have  desired  to  reunite  the  churches  of 
Aquackanonck  and  Second  River.  At  the  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember, 1749,  he  presented  a  letter  from  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam, apparently  written  in  answer  to  some  communica- 
tion to  the  Classis  on  the  subject.  A  committee  of  the 
Coetus,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred,  reported  the 
following  November  against  any  action  on  the  subject  on  ac- 
count of  the  strong  disinclination  of  the  Aquackanonck  peo- 
ple to  the  Union.  The  subject  is  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of 
the  Coetus  to  the  Classis  sent  the  following  year.  The 
Coetus  declares  "  the  union  impossible,  and  refer  the  Classis 
for  an  understanding  of  the  case  to  the  circumstantial  com- 
plaints against  Second  River  made  by  Dominie  Koens,  once 
minister  of  those  congregations." 

In  September,  1751,  Domine  Haeghoort  presented  a  pro- 
test against  the  Coetus  "  as  affording  redress  to  a  congrega- 
tion but  not  to  a  minister,  because  of  some  action  of  its  Ex- 
traordinary Clerk,  Domine  Dubois,  and  also  because  it  had 
never  been  as  completely  approved  by  the  Classis  as  it  ought 
to  be."  He  presides  again  in  1752.  His  reasons  for  his  pro- 
test were  afterward  reduced  to  writing,  aud  in  response  to 
this  and  several  propositions  to  improve  the  constitution  and 
powers  of  the  Coetus,  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee.  At  the  meeting  in  September,  1753, 
Domine  Haeghoort  proposed  to  drop  his  protest  for  the  pres- 
ent, with  a  view  of  having  the  Coetus  placed  upon  a  better 
footing  at  the  next  meeting.  The  assembly  heartily  agreed 
to  supply  all  deficiencies  in  its  constitution,  which  should  be 
intelligently  and  kindly  shown,  and  appointed  the  next  ordi- 
nary meeting  for  a  special  consideration  of  the  matter.  With 
this  action  Domine  Haeghoort  was  satisfied. 

This  action  was  the  theme  of  discussion  and  the  ground  of 
action  at  the  meeting  in  September,  1754.  The  result  was 
an  almost  unanimous  decision  to  change  the  Coetus  into  a 
Classis.  Domine  Haeghoort  was  made  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  brief  draft  of  the  form 
of  the  proposed  Classis. 
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This  appointment  shows  that  he  was  in  fnll  sympathy  with 
the  movement — was,  in  fact,  regarded  as  its  leader.  The 
Committee,  in  September,  1754,  presented  their  report  in 
favor  of  the  formation  of  a  Olassis  in  the  colonies,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  After  stating  the  inconveniences  of 
the  Coetus  as  a  defective,  fruitless  and  disagreeable  organiza- 
tion, unknown  to  the  Low  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  being 
neither  Consistorial,  Classical  nor  Synodical,  they  enumerate 
their  inabilty  to  make  any  final  decision  of  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  interest  of  the  congregations,  to  make  preparatory 
or  final  examinations  of  candidates  to  the  ministry,  or  to  or- 
dain them;  the  inconvenience,  delay  and  expense  of  referring 
all  these  subjects  to  the  decisions  of  Classis  in  a  distant 
country,  and  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  having  a  Classis 
upon  the  ground  with  authority  to  dispose  of  these  and  all 
similar  questions  as  they  arise  without  delay. 

Copies  of  the  paper  embodying  these  views  were  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  all  the  ministers,  Consistories  and  congregations 
for  their  action,  and,  if  adopted  by  them,  a  memorial  con- 
taining them  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Synod  of  North  Holland, 
with  which  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  was  connected,  and  to 
which  it  was  subordinate.  With  this  meeting  the  minutes  of 
the  Coetus  end,  and  all  minutes  of  subsequent  meetings  and 
proceedings  of  the  body  are  supposed  to  be  irretrievably  lost. 

This  question  of  forming  a  Classis  of  the  churches  in 
America  produced  great  division  of  opinion,  which  ended  in 
strife  and  dissensions  prolonged  for  many  years.  Many  of 
those  who  had  seen,  felt  and  bewailed  the  inconveniences  of 
the  prevailing  system  of  ecclesiastical  dependence  upon  Hol- 
land, when  the  question  of  entire  separation  from  the  mother 
church  was  seriously  proposed,  seem  to  have  hesitated,  and 
even  taken  ground  antagonistic  to  the  movement.  Whether 
personal  matters  influenced  the  decision  and  final  action  of 
these  brethren  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide.  With  im- 
perfect men  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  individual  inter- 
ests from  the  motives  which  control  their  public  actions. 
\\  hatever  motives  caused  this  incongruous  course  of  pro- 
cedure it  is  a  curious  instance  of  that  versatility  which  often 
marks  the  actions  of  men. 
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The  very  next  year,  September,  1755,  marks  the  assembly 
of  a  body  of  ministers,  calling  itself  the  "Conference," 
whose  minutes  are  continued  and  preserved  in  place  of  those 
of  the  Coetns.  A  letter  is  sent  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam 
signed  by  five  ministers  who  had  hitherto  been  numbered 
among  the  Coetus,  and  approved,  even  if  they  did  not  origi- 
nate their  action.  The  first  of  these  brethren  is  Gerard 
Haeghoort,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  last  Coetus, 
which  recommended  the  formation  of  an  independent  Classis 
of  the  churches  in  America,  and  had  portrayed  in  eloquent 
terms  the  evils  of  dependence  upon  a  distant  authority.  Now 
he  appears  as  the  champion  of  the  continuance  of  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  arrayed  in  complete  opposition  to  all  the 
steps  of  the  new  movement. 

The  special  ground  of  their  complaint  against  the  brethren 
of  the  Coetus  is  the  project  of  Eev.  John  Frelinghuysen  and 
his  friends  for  the  establishment  of  an  academy  or  college  in 
this  country  for  the  education  of  young  men,  especially  for 
the  ministry.  Against  this  project  they  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  their  influence,  and  especially  seek  to  prevent  any 
assistance  being  rendered  to  the  enterprise  by  the  Holland 
churches.  On  the  other  hand,  they  favor  using  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  King's  College,  recently  chartered  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  which  the  Low  Dutch  churches  have  the 
privillge  of  a  professor.  The  whole  letter  gives  evidence  of 
intense  partisan  feeling,  the  reason  of  which  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult and  perhaps  undesirable  to  unearth  at  this  late  day. 
There  is  in  this  letter  an  incidental  allusion  to  a  censure  with 
serious  consequences  passed  upon  Domine  Haeghoort  by  the 
last  Coetus,  of  which  no  notice  appears  upon  its  minutes. 
This  allusion  may  possibly  give  a  hint  of  one  reason  for 
Domine  Haeghoort's  complete  change  of  front,  by  which  he 
appears  as  an  opposer  of  measures  he  had  only  the  previous 
year  favored,  and  appears  to  have  originated.  The  letter  of 
the  Conferentie  of  the  following  year,  November,  175(>.  al- 
ludes to  the  influence  of  this  censure  by  the  Coetus,  and  saya 
"it  gave  the  Domine  little  trouble  in  his  own  congregation, 
but  while  attending  a  service  one  afternoon  in  New  York, 
after  Domine    Ritzema  had    preached,  Domine    Haeghoort 
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baptized  a  child.     A  man  from  Hackensack  afterward  told 

the  father  '  that  his  child  was  unlawfully  baptized  because 
Domine  Haeghoort  is  under  censure  and  can  neither  law- 
fully preach  nor  administer  the  sacraments.'  This  produced 
so  strong  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  father  that  the 
ministers  in  New  York  had  great  difficulty  in  quieting  his 
scruples."  This  incident  serves  to  show  the  unpleasant  na- 
ture of  this  controversy — how  it  invaded  the  peace  of  families 
as  well  as  churches. 

The  Conference  ministers  recognized  no  Ooetus  as  regular 
and  lawful  after  that  of  1754,  while  from  their  letters  to  the 
Olassis  of  Amsterdam  it  appears  the  ministers  and  churches 
of  the  Coetus  continued  to  meet  and  exercise  their  functions. 
They  also  appear  to  have  anticipated  the  permissory  action  of 
the  Synod  in  constituting  them  into  a  Classis,  as  they  exam- 
ined and  licensed  candidates  and  ordained  ministers  and  in- 
stalled them  in  their  fields  of  labor,  contending  that  these 
acts  were  necessary  and  not  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
church.  These  acts  were  condemned  by  the  Oonferentie, 
who  counted  them  as  illegal,  null  and  void. 

The  consequence  was  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  oppo- 
sition in  practice  respecting  the  ordaining  and  settlement  of 
ministers,  the  choice  and  ordination  of  Consistories,  and  the 
validity  of  ordinances.  These  disputes  divided  churches  and 
families  and  introduced  endless  confusion.  Party  spirit  ran 
high  and  the  true  interests  of  religion  were  often  forgotten. 
While  condemning  in  strong  terms  the  irregularities  of  which 
they  declared  the  brethren  of  the  Coetus  guilty,  the  Oonfer- 
entie ministers  in  their  letter  to  Classis  in  October,  1758,  ask 
that  body  to  disapprove  of  these  unlawful  proceedings.  They 
also  ask  that  the  ministers  and  churches  here  should  be  al- 
lowed to  examine  and  ordain  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and 
thus  be  relieved  of  the  delay,  expenditure  and  danger  in- 
volved in  sending  them  to  Holland  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
occasion  of  these  irregularities  be  removed.  Until  this  Clas- 
sis he  constituted  they  ask  that  they  as  loyal,  subordinate 
and  obedient  to  the  mother  church,  shall  be  empowered  to 
ordain  proper  persons  to  the  ministry  in  the  name  of  the 
Classis.     They  especially  protest  against  being  governed  in 
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their  ecclesiastical  assemblies  by  a  majority  vote,  and  demand 
that  all  decisions  shall  be  unanimous  in  order  to  be  binding. 

By  the  letter  of  the  Conferentie  to  the  Classis  in  1760,  it 
would  seem  that  Classis  had  urged  upon  both  parties  that 
they  should  dwell  in  peace  and  union.  In  deference  to  this 
wish  of  the  Classis  negotiations  had  been  held  with  the  Coe- 
tus  brethren,  but  had  not  resulted  in  any  arrangement,  the 
Coetus  maintaining  an  inherent  right  of  Church  government 
and  ordination,  while  the  Conferentie  held  that  these  could 
only  be  lawfully  exercised  by  permission  of  and  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  Classis.  They  also  insist  that  in  all  decisions 
in  which  there  shall  not  be  a  unanimous  vote  an  appeal 
should  be  taken  to  the  Classis  as  final  arbiter. 

In  all  these  negotiations  and  actions  of  the  body  Domine 
Haeghoort  took  a  prominent  and  leading  part.  Yet  a  curious 
postscript  is  added  to  this  letter:  "  The  Rev.  Classis  will 
please  observe  that  Domine  Haeghoort,  whose  aims  are 
sometimes  very  peculiar,  advised  Brothers  Schuyler  and  Van 
DerLinde  not  to  appear  at  our  assembly  for  union,  yet  came 
himself,  scratched  out  his  name  under  the  letter  he  had  sent 
to  the  brothers  named,  and  directly  united  with  us  in  the 
first  proposal,  and  when  we  gave  our  last  reply  he  without 
statement  or  reply  said,  '  I  do  not  agree  to  that,'  and  so  ran 
out  of  the  assembly."  After  this  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  any  minutes  of  the  Conferentie. 

When,  by  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Classis  and 
Synod,  the  ministers  and  churches  here  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  united  body,  Domine  Haeghoort  sent  letters  to 
the  Synod  in  June  and  October,  1772,  excusing  his  absence 
on  account  of  indisposition.  With  these  notices  our  knowl- 
edge of  Dominie  Haeghoort  ends.  The  scanty  information 
we  have  been  able  to  gather  of  him  presents  him  as  an.  im- 
perfect and  apparently  inconsistent  man.  But  with  the  de- 
fective records  of  the  time  which  we  possess  we  must  be  char- 
itable in  our  judgments.  Were  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  fully  unfolded  our  opinions  might  be  materially  altered, 
or  at  least  our  condemnation  of  the  actions  and  motives  of 
men  might  often  be  mitigated. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  he  ministered  in  the  Reformed 
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Churches,  and  for  about  forty  years  of  that  time  was  pastor 
at  Second  Biver.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a 
formative  period  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles,  and  it  becomes 
us  at  this  late  day  to  speak  lightly  of  his  faults  and  to  wish 
that  we  knew  more  of  the  virtues  which  must  have  shone  in 
his  character,  to  have  enabled  him  to  receive  for  so  long  a 
time  the  respect  and  veneration  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
community.  His  ministry  ended  with  the  incoming  of  that 
period  of  strife  and  tumult,  which  spread  for  so  many  years 
a  dark  cloud  over  our  land,  and  with  his  departure  we  must 
end  this  imperfect  sketch. 

N.  B. — For  assistance  in  translating  the  minutes  of  this 
old  church  from  the  original  Dutch,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bahler,  now  of  Flemington,  N.  J. 
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HISTORIC  OLD  TENNENT. 


Three  considerations  justify  the  adjective  "  Historic " 
which  in  the  heading  of  this  paper  is  attached  to  "  Old 
Tennent."  (1.)  Because  of  the  great  age  and  intrinsic  in- 
terest of  the  Old  Tennent  Church  building.  (2.)  Because 
the  name  of  the  Old  Tennent  Church  is  inextricably  woven 
into  the  record  of  that  great  Revolutionary  battle  which 
made  Monmouth  historic.  (3.)  Because  of  ttie  line  of  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  giants  who,  in  the  old  days,  stood  in 
the  pulpit,  and  ministered  to  the  people  of  that  church, 
either  as  settled  pastors,  or  temporarily;  and  because  of  the 
wonderful  spiritual  awakenings  brought  about  through  the 
ministry  of  these  mighty  men.  John  Tennent,  William  Ten- 
nent, David  Brainerd,  George  Whitefield,  John  Woodhull — 
such  are  some  of  the  names  that  have  made  Old  Tennent 
historic. 

The  entire  history  of  the  old  church  is  full  of  interest:  but 
in  this  brief  paper  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  and  can  give  only  a  meagre 
outline  of  the  history  of  said  period. 

William  Tennent  was  not,  as  is  often  supposed  by  the  unin- 
formed, either  the  founder  or  the  first  pastor  of  the  Old  Ten- 
nent Church;  for  William  Tennent  was  a  babe  in  his  mother's 
arms,  far  away  across  the  seas,  when  the  first  pastor  of  this 
church  was  ordained  and  installed.  And  the  church  was 
probably  first  organized  several  years  before  William  Ten- 
nent's  birth,  though  just  at  what  date  the  church  was  or- 
ganized cannot  now  be  certainly  known. 

This  we  know,  that  in  the  year  1685  a  number  of  Scotch 
Dissenters,  prominent  among  whom  was  one  Walter  Ker.were 
driven  from  Scotland  by  religious  persecution.     They  sailed 
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for  America  in  the  ship  Caledonia,  no  doubt  intending  to 
land  at  New  York.  But  the  vessel  was  driven  out  of  its 
course,  and  stranded  upon  the  Jersey  coast,  probably  north- 
ward of  where  is  now  Long  Branch. 

Taking  this  accident  as  a  providential  indication,  Ker  and 
his  companions  journeyed  inland  from  the  place  of  the 
stranding,  and  settled  where  first  they  found  a  desirable  lo- 
cation. William  Tennent,  writing  in  1744,  says,  "  This 
place  (Freehold)  *  *  *  was  the  first  in  the  East  Jersey, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Earitan  river,  which  was  settled  with 
a  gospel  ministry.  This  was  owing,  under  God,  to  the 
agency  of  some  Scotch  people  that  came  to  it,  among  whom 
there  was  none  so  painful  in  this  blessed  undertaking  as  one 
Walter  Ker,  who,  in  the  year  1685,  for  his  faithful  and  con- 
scientious adherence  to  God  and  His  truth,  as  professed  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  there  apprehended  and  sent  to 
this  country  under  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment.  By 
which  it  appears  that  the  devil  and  his  instruments  lost  their 
aim  in  sending  him  from  home,  where  it  is  unlikely  he  could 
ever  have  been  so  serviceable  to  Christ's  kingdom  as  he  has 
been  here.  He  is  yet  alive  and,  blessed  be  God,  he  is  flour- 
ishing in  his  old  age,  being  in  his  88th  year."  He  and  his 
wife  lie  buried  on  a  wooded  knoll  not  far  from  the  Tennent 
Church,  but  not  in  the  churchyard. 

Ker  and  his  companions  were  Christians  and  Presbyterians, 
and  immediately  they  were  settled  established  the  public 
worship  of  God.  As  was  common  in  those  early  days  the 
services  would  be  held  for  a  time  in  private  houses;  but  be- 
fore long  a  house  of  God  would  be  demanded.  Thereupon 
all  the  congregation  would  gather  together,  the  men  with 
their  axes  and  teams  to  cut  and  haul  the  logs,  the  women 
with  refreshments  and  ch.er  for  the  workers,  and  ready,  too, 
to  "  bear  a  hand  "  when  needed,  for  those  buxom  Scotch 
wives  and  lassies  were  no  sickly,  puny  race  of  women. 

Well,  in  some  such  way  as  this  was  the  old  "Scot's  meet- 
ing house,"  built  perhaps  not  far  from  the  year  1700.  So  far 
as  we  know,  however,  the  church  was  without  a  settled  pastor 
until  1706  (1705?),  when  a  Scotchman  by  the  name  of  John 
Boyd  was  ordained  and  installed.     The  chief  interest  which 
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this  man  has  for  us  is  that  he  was  the  first  Presbyterian  min- 
ister ordained  in  the  New  World;  and  that  he  was,  so  far  as 
now  can  be  known,  the  first  settled  pastor  of  what  was  after- 
ward the  Tennent  Church. 

The  first  American  Presbytery,  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, held  its  first  meeting  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
probably  in  June,  1706;  and  that  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
meet  "in  Freehold  in  the  Jerseys "  to  examine  and  ordain 
John  Boyd.  This  adjourned  meeting  was  held  in  the  "  Scot's 
meeting  house"  December  27-29,  1706,  three  members  of  the 
Presbytery  being  in  attendance.  These  were  the  Moderator, 
Francis  Makemie,  who,  in  1683,  two  years  before  the  banish- 
ment of  Walter  Ker,  had  founded  Presbyterianism  upon 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  with  him  Kevs.  Jedediah 
Andrews  and  John  Hampton. 

The  old  manuscript  minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia have  lost  the  first  two  pages.  The  minutes  begin  ab- 
ruptly at  the  top  of  the  third  page,  and  are  as  follows: 

"De  regimine  ecclesise,  which  being  heard  was  approved 
of  and  sustained.  He  gave  in,  also,  his  thesis  to  be  consid- 
ered of  against  next  sederunt. 

"Sederunt  2nd,  10  bris  27.  Post  preces  sederunt.  Mr. 
Francis  Makemie,  Moderator;  Messrs.  Jedediah  Andrews  and 
John  Hampton,  Ministers. 

"Mr.  John  Boyd  performed  the  other  parts  of  his  trial, 
viz.,  preached  a  popular  sermon  on  John  i:  12;  defended  his 
thesis;  gave  satisfaction  as  to  his  skill  in  the  languages;  and 
answered  to  extemporary  questions;  all  of  which  were  ap- 
proved of  and  sustained. 

"Appointed  his  ordination  to  be  upon  the  next  Lord's 
Day,  the  29th  inst.,  which  was,  accordingly,  performed  in 
the  public  meeting  house  of  this  place  before  a  numerous 
assembly;  and  the  next  day  he  had  the  certificate  of  his 
ordination." 

Of  the  character  and  work  of  John  Boyd  little  is  known. 
He  died  within  less  than  two  years  after  his  settlement. 

The  congregation  now  seems  to  have  become  much  divided. 
How  long  they  lived  without  a  pastor  is  not  known,  but  the 
next  regular  minister  was  Mr.  Joseph  Morgan,  of  whom  we 
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cannot  form  a  very  high  estimate.  Under  his  ministrations 
the  church  did  not  flourish;  divisions  increased;  all  spiritual 
life  seemed  to  die  out;  and  the  congregation  became  finan- 
cially embarrassed.  In  1729  Mr.  Morgan  left  the  congrega- 
tion "as  sheep  having  no  shepherd."  And  in  October  of 
1730  Mr.  Morgan  made  a  complaint  against  the  church  that 
they  owed  him  above  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  arrears  of 
salary.  This  claim  was  settled  in  full  October  15th,  1730. 
After  Mr.  Morgan  left  the  church  the  congregation  seem  to 
have  sunk  to  the  very  depths  of  spiritual  declension,  until 
they  were,  as  William  Tennent  himself  writes  of  them,  in  a 
"  miserable,  helpless,  almost  hopeless  condition,"  without 
either  "eyes  to  see  or  hearts  to  bewail  their  woeful,  wretched 
circumstances."  But  the  darkest  hour  precedes  the  dawning, 
and  God  was  even  then  preparing  glorious  things  for  this 
people.     He  sent  them  John  Tennent. 

JOHN"   TENNENT. 

Many  of  the  sweetest  and  noblest  characters  in  history  are 
ones  of  whom  we  catch,  as  it  were,  but  a  single  glance.  As 
in  the  hurrying  crowd  you  meet  for  a  moment,  and  then  lose 
forever  some  sad,  sweet  face,  and  ever  after  those  appealing 
eyes  seem  to  haunt  you,  yet  never  meet  your  gaze  again,  so 
for  a  moment  only  we  look  into  the  deep,  spiritual  face  and 
heaven-lit  eyes  of  John  Tennent,  and  then  see  him  no  more. 

Pew  uninspired  men  have  accomplished  so  much  in  so  brief 
a  time  as  John  Tennent.  From  his  ordination  until  his 
death  was  barely  a  year  and  a  half;  his  whole  work  in  this 
congregation  lasted  but  two  years,  yet  he  accomplished  so 
much  in  that  brief  period  that  his  sorrowing  people  inscribed 
him  as  the  most  laborious,  successful,  well  qualified  and 
pious  pastor  this  age  afforded.  He  came  to  a  people  "  mis- 
erable, helpless,  almost  hopeless;"  a  divided  and  discordant 
people,  whom  God  seemed  to  have  given  up  for  their  abuse 
of  the  gospel;  he  died  leaving  an  earnest,  united  people,  who 
were  loving  and  zealous. 

Short  and  simple  are  the  annals  of  John  Tennent's  life. 
The  few  facts  of  history  to  be  told  of  him  are  these.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland,  Nov.  12,  1707;  he  came  to  America  when 
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nine  years  old;  he  was  educated  by  his  father  at  home,  and 
in  the  Log  College  which  his  father  had  founded.  After  re- 
markable religious  experiences  at  the  time  of  his  conversion, 
suffering  terrible  spiritual  agony  under  conviction  of  sin,  and 
at  last  finding  full  peace  in  Christ,  he  applied  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel. 
He  came  by  invitation  to  the  congregation  of  Freehold  (now 
Tennent)  and  preached  several  times.  On  the  15th  of  April, 
1730,  this  people  gave  him  a  unanimous  call,  which  call  he 
accepted.  For  two  years  he  labored  among  his  people  with  a 
zeal  which  knew  no  tiring,  with  a  love  for  souls  which  was 
the  absorbing  passion  of  his  life,  and  then  God  said  to  him: 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  the  Lord."  He  entered  into  that  joy  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1732. 

The  most  remarkable  elements  of  John  Tennent's  life  and 
character  were  Christian  zeal,  unworldliness  of  spirit,  love 
for  his  people,  and  eminent  holiness  of  character.  He  worked 
unremittingly  with  fiery  earnestness  and  zeal,  leaving  undone 
nothing  of  Christian  work  which  was  in  his  power  to  do.  He 
was  utterly  unworldly.  When  he  saw  that  there  was  a  great 
work  for  God  to  be  done  in  the  Freehold  congregation,  he 
declared  that  "  though  they  were  a  poor,  broken  people,  yet 
if  they  called  him  he  would  go  to  them,  though  he  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  begging  his  bread." 

His  love  for  his  people  was  wonderful.  His  people  filled 
his  mind  and  heart,  and  in  his  last  sickness  he  was  often 
overheard  in  the  silence  of  the  night  wrestling  with  God  in 
an  agony  of  prayer  for  his  dear  people.  "Judge  his  love  by 
his  life."  And  in  return  his  people  loved  him  with  a  heart- 
felt devotion,  so  that  "had  it  been  possible,  they  would  have 
plucked  out  their  own  eyes  for  him." 

John  Tennent's  life  was  holy  and  Christlike — more  than  Is 
given  to  most  men  he  kept  himself  "unspotted  from  the 
world."  His  life  was  brief,  but  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him 
that  "he  gained  more  poor  sinners  to  Christ  in  that  Little 
compass  of  time  than  many  in  the  space  of  twenty,  thirty. 
forty,  or  fifty  years." 

Although  John  Tennent  had  completed  his  brief  but  emi- 
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nent  life  work  before  William  Tennent  was  ordained,  John 
was  younger  than  William.  The  younger  preceded  the  elder, 
and  his  fame  has  been  obscured  by  the  greater  fame  of  his 
brother  and  successor.  The  name  of  William  Tennent,  be_ 
cause  of  his  long  and  remarkable  pastorate  with  this  church, 
has  so  overshadowed  that  of  John  Tennent  that  the  beauty 
and  worth  of  the  character  of  the  latter,  and  the  great  work 
which  he  did,  are  almost  forgotten.  But  like  the  u  reformers 
before  the  Reformation,"  like  the  pioneer  missionaries,  John 
Tennent  did  the  work  that  was  to  open  the  way  for  the  labors 
of  his  more  famous  brother. 

The  tablets  which  mark  the  resting  places  of  John  and 
William  Tennent  are  strangely  typical  of  the  two  men.  Away 
down  in  the  deserted  Scots'  burying  ground  a  plain  stone 
slab,  lying  level  with  the  ground,  overgrown  with  grass  and 
moss  and  almost  hidden  from  sight,  bears  the  half -forgotten 
name  of  John  Tennent.  But  upon  the  wall  of  the  old 
church,  where  all  who  enter  may  read,  a  white  marble  slab, 
deeply  lettered  in  gilt,  tells  the  story  of  William  Tennent's 
famous  life.  But  who  shall  say  whether  the  name  of  this 
saint  or  that  stands  the  higher  upon  God's  honor  roll  in  the 
Book  of  Life?  Yet  William  Tennent's  name  has  for  us  the 
greater  interest,  both  because  of  his  long  and  influential  con- 
nection with  this  church  at  such  an  important  epoch,  and 
also  because  of  his  own  remarkable  personal  history. 

WILLIAM     TENNENT. 

There  are  many  questions  of  interest  concerning  the  per- 
sonal appearance,  manner  of  dress,  daily  home  life,  etc., 
which  we  like  to  ask  in  reference  to  prominent  public  men. 
When  we  know  what  sort  of  a  coat  and  hat  a  man  wore,  how 
tall  ho  was,  what  color  his  hair  and  eyes  were,  and  whether 
lie  was  fond  of  pork  and  beans,  we  begin  to  feel  acquainted 
with  him.     We  feel  then  towards  him  as  a  man. 

Well,  we  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  William  Ten- 
nent's persona]  appearance  or  home  life.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  he  smoked  a  pipe;  and  that  in  his  elderly  days  he 
wore  a  white  wig.  We  know  that  he  courted  and  won  a  most 
estimable  lady  for  his  wife  in  a  critically  short  space  of  time; 
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and  that  she  seemed  to  have  become  the  business  overseer  of 
the  establishment.  We  are  told  that  he  was  fond  of  fine 
horses,  and  like  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  was  inclined  to 
"drive  furiously."  We  suspect,  however,  that  he  did  not 
curry  his  horse  himself,  and  that  in  general  he  was  a  decid- 
edly poor  farmer. 

In  person  William  Tennent  was  tall  and  slender,  being  over 
six  feet  in  height.  The  portrait  of  him  in  the  possession  of 
the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  shows  a  face  severe  yet 
kindly,  with  sharp,  finely  cut  features,  and  with  a  forehead 
showing  great  perceptive  rather  than  great  reasoning  powers. 
Judging  from  the  pictures  of  the  two  men,  we  think  we 
should  have  preferred  to  live  with  William  Tennent,  Jr., 
rather  than  with  his  father,  the  founder  of  the  Log  College. 

Most  of  the  anecdotes  concerning  William  Tennent  are 
entirely  familiar — such  as  his  losing  his  toes  through,  as  he 
supposed,  the  agency  of  Satan;  his  chasing  of  the  young  man 
to  whom  he  wished  to  talk  about  his  soul,  but  who  wished  to 
escape  him;  his  rebuke  to  the  drunken  man  who  claimed  to 
have  been  converted  by  him;  his  remarkable  experience  in 
the  matter  of  the  trial,  when  witnesses  by  whom  alone  he  was 
saved  were  brought,  it  seems,  by  the  immediate  intervention 
of  God;  and  finally,  his  wonderful  trance,  during  which  he 
believed  himself  to  have  been  caught  up,  as  Paul,  into  the 
unutterable  glory,  and  to  have  seen  marvelous  things  never 
to  be  spoken  on  earth.  Ever  afterward  he  seemed  in  his  in- 
ner spiritual  experience  to  dwell  habitually  among  those  su- 
pernal glories  of  which  he  had  caught  a  glimpse,  and  which 
he  is  even  now  beholding  in  glorious,  open  vision. 

Eyes  looking  into  the  blazing  sun  are  dazzled  with  that 
radiance,  and  when  turned  earthward  cannot  see  the  beauties 
of  the  world;  so  the  man  who  has  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
ineffable  glory  within  the  eternal  gates  sees  no  attraction  in 
things  of  earth.  This  is  the  secret  of  William  Tennent's  life 
and  power.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  natural  endow- 
ments, who  would  have  made  his  mark  anywhere;  luii  just 
as  the  glory  on  the  Damascan  way  transformed  Paul  and 
moulded  his  whole  future  life,  so  the  "unutterable  things" 
upon  which   William  Tennent  looked,  lifted   him   above  the 
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commonness  of  life  and  made  him  almost  an  inspired  prophet. 

Whether  those  visions  were  real  and  hence  miraculous,  or 
whether  they  were  the  delirious  visions  of  a  mind  naturally 
highly  religious,  makes  no  difference  in  the  effect.  From 
that  time  until  the  day  of  his  death,  William  Tennent  lived 
habitually  above  the  things  of  the  earth;  heard  ever  the  rav- 
ishing songs  of  heavenly  hosts;  waking  and  sleeping  saw  the 
light  of  that  unutterable  glory;  and  living  thus  is  it  wonder- 
ful that  he  should  have  been  a  man  of  great  spiritual  power? 

William  Tennent  was  the  fourth  pastor  of  what  is  now 
called  in  his  honor,  the  ''  Old  Tennent  Church."  The  chief 
facts  of  his  biography  are  these:  He  was  born  in  County  Ar- 
magh, Ireland,  June  3,  1705;  being  the  second  son  of  Eev. 
William  Tennent,  Sr.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  came 
to  America  with  his  father.  He  was  a  student  in  the  Log 
Cottage,  which  his  father  founded  at  Neshaminy;  and  studied 
theology  with  his  brother,  G-ilbert  Tennent,  who  was  then 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Brunswick.  After 
the  death  of  John  Tennent,  his  congregation  invited  William 
Tennent  to  preach  to  them  on  trial,  and  in  October,  1733,  he 
was  regularly  ordained  and  installed  as  their  pastor.  He  was 
the  faithful  and  beloved  pastor  of  this  church  for  the  long 
period  of  forty-three  years  and  a  half.  And  during  all  that 
time  he  was  a  power  for  righteousness  in  the  church,  in  the 
community,  and  in  all  the  surrounding  country.  Few  names 
in  the  history  of  Monmouth  county  have  been  so  influential  or 
so  honored  as  that  of  William  Tennent.  He  was  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  who  lived  the  gospel  he  proclaimed;  he  was 
a  pastor  who  loved  his  people  with  a  father's  love;  he  was  a 
patriot  who  believed  that  that  nation  is  most  blessed  whose 
God  is  the  Lord,  and  so  desired  above  all  else  to  make  the 
nation  Christian,  that  the  truth  might  make  them  free;  he 
was  a  thinker  of  real  force  and  insight;  a  theologian  of  no 
small  abilities;  a  pulpit  orator  of  extraordinary  power.  This 
was  his  pre-eminent  strength.  He  was  a  preacher.  As  a 
trustee  of  Princeton  College  he  was  able  and  influential,  as  a 
public  adviser  he  was  respected  and  trusted;  as  a  pastor  he 
was  loved  and  revered— but  it  was  as  a  preacher,  as  a  Herald 
of  the  Cross,  that  William  Tennent  stood  well  nigh  match- 
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less.  He  preached  no  smooth  and  easy  gospel;  he  did  not 
flatter  and  cajole  his  hearers;  but  like  Paul  he  shunned  not 
to  declare  unto  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  He  told 
men  that  they  were  sinners — lost !  That  God  is  just  and 
terrible  as  well  as  loving;  and  that  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God!  William  Tennent  was  not 
afraid  of  offending  rich  and  influential  sinners  by  telling 
them  the  truth;  he  was  not  afraid  of  becoming  unpopular  by 
preaching  the  stern  truth;  with  him  it  was  a  small  thing 
that  he  should  be  judged  of  man's  judgment.  He  was  not  a 
sensational  preacher;  he  did  not  stoop  to  tricks  of  any  kind 
in  order  "to  draw"  an  audience;  but  he  stood  before  his 
people  like  one  of  the  prophets  of  old  and  without  fear  or 
favor  proclaimed  unto  them:  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  !  " 

"  His  eyes  were  dreadful,  for  you  saw 
That  they  saw  God." 

William  Tennent  died  in  1777,  the  year  preceding  the  Bat- 
tle of  Monmouth;  and  thus  he  was  mercifully  spared  witness- 
ing that  bloody  strife  which  raged  about  his  very  door.  The 
remains  of  the  sainted  old  hero  lie  buried  beneath  the  central 
aisle  of  the  church  where  he  preached  so  long.  The  old 
church  is  proud  of  the  memory  of  William  Tennent;  and 
well  she  may  be,  for  he  was  a  prince  among  the  giants. 
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Read  before  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  May    19///,,  1887. 


Sketch  of  the  Schooley  Family. 


Among  the  early  English  settlers  in  West  New  Jersey 
were  Thomas  Scholey,  Mary  Scholey,  Sarah  Scholey  and 
John  Scholey  (Jr.;.  The  signatures  of  these  persons  were 
"Scholey/'  the  local  pronunciation  of  the  name  was  Schooley, 
and  the  modern  spelling  of  the  name  is  Schooley. 

Thomas  Scholey  is  mentioned  in  Smith's  History  of  New 
Jersey,  as  one  of  the  "Masters  of  families"  among  the  114 
passengers  leaving  Hull,  England,  in  the  Flic-Boat  Martha, 
"the  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  1677,"  bound  for  Burling- 
ton, in  New  Jersey. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  other  three,  or 
that  the  four  were  members  of  one  family,  but  the  title  Mas- 
ter of  family  as  given  to  Thomas,  then  unmarried,  would  im- 
ply that  he  was  the  head,  or  elder  child  of  a  family.  It  is 
probable  the  four  were  brothers  and  sisters  and  immigrated  at 
that  time. 

John  Scholey,  Jr.  (immigrant),  was  the  son  of  John 
Scholey,  of  Handsworth  Parish,  County  of  York,  England. 
By  location  and  purchase  he  became  the  owner  of  G15  acres 
of  land  in  the  township  of  Springfield,  Burlington  County, 
New  Jersey.  Upon  the  northerly  portion  of  said  plantation, 
he  built  a  dwelling-house  having  walls  of  adobes,  or  sun- 
burnt bricks,  and  resided  there  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred, 10mo.,  17th,  1725. 

Mary  Scholey  in  1680  married  John  Rogers  ;  Thomas 
Scholey  married  -Sarah  Parker  in  1686;  Sarah  Scholey  mar- 
ried Caleb  Wheatly,  9mo.,  5th,  1696;  John  Scholey,  Jr.,  in 
1697,  married  Rebecca  Bennett.  The  marriage  of  Sarah 
Scholey  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  Chesterfield  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Eriends  now  deposited  in  Trenton,   N.  J.     The 
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three  other  marriages  as  above,  are  on  the  records  of  Bur- 
lington Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

In  Chesterfield  Meeting  records  the  following  marriages 
appear:  Mary  Scholey  to  Joseph  Wright,  2mo.,  6th,  1710; 
Sarah  Scholey  to  Samuel  Shinn,  4mo.,  4th,  1718;  Thomas 
Scholey,  Jr.,  to  Hannah  Fowler,  3mo.,  ,5th,  1720;  Samuel 
Scholey  to  Avis  Holloway,  3 mo.,  6th,  1725.  Thomas,  Jr.,  is 
there  mentioned  as  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah;  the  others 
also  were  probably  their  children. 

John,  Jr.  and  Rebecca  Scholey  had  one  child,  Ann,  who  in 
1725,  married  Thomas  Scattergood,  Jr. 

John  Scholey,  Jr.,  married  second,  Frances,  the  widow  of 
Joseph  Nicholson  and  daughter  of  Samuel  and.  Susannah 
Taylor,  of  Door,  County  of  Derby,  England.  They  were 
married  in  Chesterfield  Meeting  of  Friends,  2mo.,  25th,  1711- 

According  to  the  records  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  the  births  of  their  children  were  as  follows:  1. 
Susannah,  b.  12mo.  24,  1711-12,  m.  1730,  Michael  Newbold; 
2.  John,  b.  llmo.  22,  1714-15,  m.  1743,  Rachel  Wright;  3. 
Thomas,  b.  12mo.  5,  1718-19;  died  aged  ten  weeks;  4.  Mary, 
1).  12mo.  24,  1720,  m.  1st,  1740,  Jonathan  Barton,  2d,  1746, 
Thomas  Black,  3d,  Samuel  Wright;  5.  Isabel,  b.  2mo.,  28, 
1721,  m.  1750,  Jacob  Ridgway;  6.  Samuel,  b.  5mo.  25,  1723; 
7.  Rebecca,  b.  8mo.  3,  1725,  m.  1747,  Joseph  Wright;  8. 
Sarah,  b.  6mo.  6,  1727,  m.  1752,  Joseph  Horner;  9.  Jona- 
than, b.  8mo.  3,  1729,  m.  1750,  Mary  Wright. 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  John  Scholey  (Jr.),  recorded 
in  Book  No.  4  of  Wills,  page  53,  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  devises  a  farm  in  New  Hanover  town- 
ship to  his  son  John,  divides  the  homestead  plantation 
between  his  sons  Samuel  and  Jonathan,  and  portions  his 
daughters  with  money. 

The  late  Hon.  George  Sykes,  who  during  a  long  life  en- 
gaged in  such  business  pursuits  as  gave  him  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  the  collection  of  family  reminiscences,  had  stored 
bis  retentive  memory  with  much  valuable  matter,  and  was 
One  of  out-  most  reliable  local  historians,  has  related  to  me, 
thai  Samuel,  son  of  John  Scholey,  Jr.,  sold  his  portion  of  the 
homestead    farm  and  removed  to  Schooley's    Mountain,  in 
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Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  to  which  his  name  has  since  been 
connected;  from  thence  his  family,  or  a  portion  of  it,  removed 
to  near  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia,  and  afterwards  to  Ohio. 

From  the  same  authority,  I  learned  that  John  Scholey  (3d) 
and  Rachel  his  wife,  had  one  child,  Fanny,  who  married  John 
Leonard;  he,  joining  the  Royalists  during  our  Revolutionary 
War,  the  farm  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  father  was 
confiscated  and  sold  from  them. 

According  to  tradition,  the  five  daughters  of  John  and 
Frances  Scholey  were  in  their  day  noted  for  thrift  and  house- 
wifery; they  certainly  have  contributed  generously  to  the 
population  of  the  township.  Their  brother  Jonathan  left 
daughters  only  and  the  name  of  Schooley  has  become  extinct 
in  Springfield  township,  but  the  blood  of  John  Scholey  the 
immigrant,  still  flows  in  the  veins  of  many  of  her  best  citi- 
zens and  largest  landed  proprietors. 


1? 
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Read    before    the     Neic     Jersey     Historical     Society,     at 
Newark,   N.  J.,   May  19,  1887. 


Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Col.  Oliver  Spencer. 


"A  wit's  a  feather  and  a  chief's  a  rod, 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

Few  mortals  in  this  age  of  depravity  have  maintained  a 
more  undeviating  line  of  integrity,  benevolence  and  religion 
than  the  late  Colonel  Spencer,  of  Columbia,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio;  a  sketch  of  whose  amiable  character  is  here  attempted 
by  one  of  his  many  friends,  after  an  acquaintance  of  more 
than  half  a  century. 

Colonel  Oliver  Spencer,  a  native  of  East  Haddam,  in  the 
colony  of  Connecticut,  had  his  origin  in  the  noble  family  of 
the  Spencers  in  England,  and  was  born  in  October,  173G,  of 
a  very  respectable  family  in  said  colony.  His  father,  Samuel 
Spencer,  was  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  England 
during  his  wars  in  Canada,  and  died  in  that  service. 

One  of  his  father's  brothers  was  for  a  long  time  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Jamaica,  on  Long  Island;  lie 
afterwards  removed  to  Trenton,  and  for  several  years  took 
on  himself,  under  his  Lord  and  Master,  the  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  that  metropolis  of  New  Jersey. 
Another  of  his  father's  brothers  was  the  late  General  Spencer; 
who,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  at  the  head  of  ben  thou- 
sand men,  was  ordered  by  his  excellency,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  to  make  a  descent  on  Rhode  Island.  General  Spencer, 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  ably  effected  a  landing  on  the 
Island,  but  as  it  required  a  few  days  to  transport  and  bring 
forward  his  artillery  and  military  apparatus  to  enable  him  to 
storm  the  enemy's  line  with  a  probability  of  success,  a  large 
reinforcement  of  the  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  on  the 
Island  from  New  York  and  rendered  the  meditated  aitaek  on 
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the  town  unwarrantable  in  the  opinion  of  a  council  of  officers 
with  whom  General  Spencer  advised.  General  Spencer,  how- 
ever, made  good  re-embarkation  and  his  retreat  from  the  Is- 
land with  little  or  no  loss  of  men,  ordnance  or  baggage,  not- 
withstanding the  enemy  had  been  greatly  re-inforced. 

The  deceased,  of  whom  we  treat,  soon  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  while  a  youth  of  about  fourteen  year  of  age, 
came  to  Elizabeth-Town,  in  the  then  province  of  New  Jersey, 
and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Robert  Ogden,  Esq.,  a 
gentlemen  of  unblemished  character  and  opulence,  descended 
from  the  ancient  and  numerous  family  of  the  Ogden s  who 
were  among  the  first  settlers  and  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  that  province,  many  of  whose  descendants  in  latter  times 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  a  variety  of  honorable  pur- 
suits, for  we  read  in  turning  over  the  catalogue  of  the  Ogden 
family  of  New  Jersey  a  bishop,  a  chief  justice,  three  judges* 
eight  counsellors-at-law,  one  general  and  five  colonels,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  captains  and  subalterns,  as  well 
under  the  royal  government,  formerly,  as  in  the  character  of 
republicans  since  the  Revolution.  To  this  family  the  de- 
ceased allied  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  by  marrying 
the  daughter  of  his  patron,  Robert  Ogden,  Esq.,  and  soon 
after  returned  with  his  bride  to  his  native  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, where  he  remained  but  five  years. 

Youth  being  the  season  for  the  mind  of  man  to  receive 
such  deep  impressions  as  are  not  easily  eradicated,  five  years 
were  found  by  Mr.  Spencer  too  short  a  period  to  rub  out  of 
his  habits  of  thinking  those  enlarged  and  liberal  ideas  of 
propriety  and  honor  with  which  his  mind  had  been  imbued 
during  his  residence' among  so  polite,  and  withal,  so  enlight- 
ened a  people  as  then  were,  and  still  are,  the  opulent,  humane 
and  dignified  inhabitants  of  Elizabeth-Town.  Mr.  Spencer, 
from  year  to  year  discovering  more  and  more  of  the  steady, 
but  to  him  peculiar  habits  of  the  people  of  Connecticut, 
became  at  length  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  he  could 
nevei-  be  reconciled  to  what  he  thought  singularities  and  un- 
warrantable propensities  of  his  neighbors  in  East  Haddam, 
resolved  to  return  with  his  young  family  to  Elizabeth-Town. 
On   his   arrival   at  that   borough   his  father-in-law,  Deacon 
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Ogden,  at  that  time  carrying  on  the  most  extensive  branch  of 
the  tanning  business,  perhaps,  then  in  English  America, 
took  his  son-in-law  in  partnership  and  vested  in  him  the  ab- 
solute management  of  the  largest  tanyard  in  the  province. 

By  a  few  years  undisturbed  application  and  care  in  that 
lucrative  branch  of  business  Mr.  Spencer  experienced  this 
great  but  too  generally  unheeded  truth,  that  industry,  like 
virtue,  always  brings  its  own  reward.  At  this  period  he 
was  progressing  fast  in  the  path  to  wealth — a  kind  Provi- 
dence was  pleased  to  bless  him  in  more  respects  than  one. 
Though  every  day  employed  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials 
for  his  yard,  or  the  sale  of  his  manufactured  stock,  and 
every  cast  of  men  to  please,  yet  his  character,  on  the 
score  of  his  dealings,  remained  unimpaired.  His  devout 
behavior  as  a  Christian  procured  him  an  honorable  seat 
and  rendered  him  a  welcome  member  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Elizabeth-Town.  Beloved  by  his  family,  and 
esteemed  by  his  neighbors,  hitherto  the  bark  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's fortunes  seemed  to  be  wafted  along  the  tide  of  life 
by  the  gentle  breezes  of  prosperity.  Already  had  he  ac- 
quired a  decent  independence.  But  alas!  this  epoch  to 
unsuspecting  thousands,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Spencer,  proved 
too  like  the  calm  and  sky-gilt  evening  of  a  summer's  day  pre- 
ceding a  nocturnal  hurricane  or  tremendous  earthquake. 
From  that  people  who,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  had 
the  least  cause  to  break  forth  in  wrath  against  their  loyal 
colonies,  a  war  commenced  in  folly  burst  upon  the  English 
provinces  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  prostrating  in  its 
course  our  fairest  cities,  our  sacred  temples,  private  man- 
sions, and  private  fortunes,  violating  all  laws,  human  ami 
divine;  spreading  death  and  desolation  where-ever  man 
dared  to  be  free,  not  only  by  the  English  myrmidons  along 
the  whole  extent  of  our  sea  coast,  but  the  savages  of  the  wil- 
derness must  needs  be  excited  to  slaughter  the  innocent  ami 
defenceless  inhabitants  of  our  frontier  settlements. 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  conflagrations  at   Charleston,  Norfolk 

and  New  York,  the  British  army,   like    the   overwhelming 

irruption  from  a  volcano,  in  the  fall  of  the  year   I  ]  76  broke 

n to  and  through   the  State  of  New   Jersey,  wading   in    the 
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blood  of  her  citizens  from  Fort  Lee,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  to  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware;  marking  their  foot- 
steps with  flames,  robberies  and  murders!  Who  of  all  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Jersey,  unmoved  with  the  keenest  indignation, 
could  behold  this  wanton  destruction  of  property,  the  more 
savage  inhumanity  practiced  by  the  foe  on  their  fellow  citi- 
zens who  at  this  time  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English?  Major  Spencer  could  not;  he  was  among  the 
first  of  patriots  who  girded  on  their  swords  to  chastise  those 
barbarians,  and  well  those  barbarians  can  testify  that  he  did 
not  buckle  on  his  sword  in  vain.  "  These  were  the  times  to 
try  men's  so  tils."  Major  Spencer,  though  often  tried  in  the 
furnace  of  danger,  his  patriotism  and  courage  always  proved 
genuine. 

On  Colonel  Dayton  (afterwards  General  Dayton,  the  elder), 
taking  command  of  the  Third  Jersey  Regiment  in  the  conti- 
nental line  of  the  army  early  in  1775,  the  command  of  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Essex  county  militia  devolved  on  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thomas,  who,  with  his  regiment  of  militia, 
joined  General  Washington  on  his  retreat  through  Elizabeth- 
Town  with  the  American  army  before  the  victorious  General 
Howe. 

His  excellency,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
army,  on  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  New  Brunswick  ordered 
General  Williamson,  with  three  militia  regiments,  viz. :  one 
from  Essex  county  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Thomas; 
one  from  Morris  county  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Ford,  and  one  from  Sussex  county  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Symmes,  to  file  off  to  the  left,  turn  the  enemy's 
right,  and  fall  down  from  the  range  of  mountains  that 
stretch  from  Raritan  river  at  Bound  Brook  to  the  falls  of 
Passaic  river  with  a  view  of  circumscribing  on  the  right  of 
the  enemy's  line  of  march  from  the  town  of  Hackensack  to 
New  Brunswick,  in  order  to  cover  the  country  and  prev- 
ent, as  far  as  possible,  detachments  of  marauders  from 
plunder  and  forage. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  brigade  at  Morristown,  General  Wil- 
liamsou  and  Colonel  Thomas  retired  from  the  service.  Major 
Spencer  was  detached  with  a  command  to  Springfield,  within 
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five  miles  of  Elizabeth-Town,  which  was  every  da}-  occupied 
by  marching  regiments  of  the  enemy.  While  at  Springfield 
Major  Spencer  rendered  singular  service  to  his  country  by 
cutting  off  strolling  parties  of  the  enemy;  at  one  time  the 
Major  and  Captain  Seely,  killed  and  took  near  one  hundred 
mounted  Waldecks.  At  another  time  he  surprised  one  of  the 
enemy's  pickets  within  the  very  borders  of  Elizabeth-Town. 
Meantime  the  brigade  fell  down  to  Chatham,  and  other  com- 
mands were  detached  towards  Hackensack,  Second  Eiver, 
Newark,  Eahway  and  Pascataway,  under  active  partisan  offi- 
cers, such  as  Captains  Seely,  Meeker,  Brittin,  Hathaway,  Lit- 
tle, etc.  General  Howe,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  army,  narrowly  escaped  being  made  a  prisoner  at  Pas- 
cataway by  one  of  those  scouting  parties,  that  fell  in  with 
him  and  his  suite,  as  he  was  unsuspectingly  riding  from 
Woodbridge  to  Brunswick.  This  circumstance  so  exasper- 
ated General  Howe,  that,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1776,  he 
detached  Brigadier-General  Lesley  from  Bonumtown,  at  the 
head  of  1,000  British  troops,  with  orders  to  march  on  Chat- 
ham, and  disperse  those  rebels  who  were  so  troublesome  to 
his  convoys,  and  dangerous  to  his  foraging  parties. 

On  the  approach  of  General  Lesley's  troops  towards  Spring- 
field they  were  discovered  by  Major  Spencer's  videts  stationed 
on  the  Western  road.  Major  Spencer  instantly  dispatched  a 
light  horseman  on  full  speed  four  miles  to  Chatham,  to 
notify  the  colonel  commandant,  that  the  enemy  in  considera- 
ble force,  were  within  two  miles  of  Springfield.  The  brigade 
was  already  under  arms,  and  were  ordered  instantly  to  march 
towards  Springfield  to  sustain  Major  Spencer;  meantime,  (he 
Major  prudently  abandoned  Springfield,  and  retreated  towards 
Chatham — he  met  the  brigade  at  Briant's  tavern.  After 
Major  Spencer  had  communicated  to  the  colonel  command- 
ant, the  position  of  the  enemy  then  occupying  Springfield, 
the  brigade  advanced  to  the  attack.  Captain  Brookfield,  who 
commanded  the  flanking  party  on  the  left,  made  the  first 
onset  on  the  right  of  the  enemy  extending  from  the  church, 
up  the  Vauxhall  road.  Captain  Seely  who  Commanded  the 
flanking  party  on  the  right,  made  a  warm  attack  upon  the 
left  of  the  enemy  spread  along  the  West  Held  road.     The  cen- 
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tre  of  the  enemy  occupied  the  ground  in  front  of,  and  the 
meadow  behind  Woodruff's  tavern.  The  colonel  commandant 
of  the  militia  supported  by  Colonel  Lindsly  on  the  left,  and 
Major  Spencer,  who  now  commanded  the  Essex  regiment,  on 
the  right,  brought  up  the  centre  of  the  brigade,  retaining  their 
fire  until  within  pistol  shot  of  the  enemy;  the  conflict  con- 
tinued about  an  hour  when  darkness  forbade  a  longer  contest 
at  that  time,  and  the  firing  seemed  mutually  to  cease  on  both 
sides.  On  this  occasion  Major  Spencer  displayed  by  his  con- 
duct, the  calm  but  intrepid  soldier;  his  horse  was  shot  under 
him;  when  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  a  pistol  in 
each  hand,  he  came  up  to  the  colonel  commandant  to  inform 
him  that  he  had  been  dismounted  by  the  death  of  his  horse. 
The  brigade  fell  back  that  evening  only  one  mile  to  Briant's 
tavern,  struck  up  fires,  and  lay  all  night  on  their  arms:  in- 
tending to  make  a  second  attack  in  the  morning.  But  in  the 
morning  the  enemy  was  not  to  be  found;  he  had  withdrawn 
in  the  night  with  all  possible  silence,  taking  off  his  dead 
and  wounded  in  wagons.  The  militia  pursued  him  to  West- 
field,  but  could  not  come  up  with  him.  This  was  the  first 
instance  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  when  the  British  troops 
turned  their  backs  and  fled  from  those  they  called  rebels,  and 
this  success,  small  as  the  affair  was,  taught  the  Jersey  militia 
that  the  foe  was  not  invincible.  Eight  days  afterwards  Gen- 
eral Washington  made  ten  thousand  Hessians  prisoners  at 
Trenton;  and  seven  days  after  the  capture  of  the  Hessians 
at  Trenton,  General  Washington,  by  a  masterly  manoeuvre, 
turned  the  right  wing  of  the  British  army,  advanced  on  the 
Quaker  road,  and  defeated  three  regiments  of  the  enemy  at 
Princeton,  but  in  this  action  fell  the  gallant  General  Mercer. 
Not  losing  a  moment  of  time,  General  Washington  con- 
tinued his  march  by  the  Rocky  Hill  and  Georgetown  road, 
and  on  the  15th  of  January,  1777,  arrived  at  Morristown 
with  the  shattered  remains  of  the  republican  army,  which 
bad  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  cam- 
paign in  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  Harlaem  Heights  and 
Hi«'  White  Plains,  but  more  especially  by  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Washington  on  York  Island,  where  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred American  soldiers  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
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Meantime,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  army  of  General 
Washington  to  its  former  respectable  footing,  Congress 
authorized  his  excellency  to  organize  sixteen  new  regiments 
and  to  confer  the  command  of  each  regiment  on  such  officers 
as  his  excellency  should  think  proper.  From  the  fair  char- 
acter as  a  soldier,  discreetly  brave,  which  Major  Spencer  ac- 
quired since  the  enemy  had  entered  New  Jersey,  his  excel- 
lency could  not  hesitate  a  moment  on  the  choice  of  an  offi- 
cer to  command  the  First  New  Jersey  Regiment  of  regular 
troops.  Major  Spencer  was  therefore  commissioned  to  the 
command,  took  his  rank  in  the  line  of  the  army,  and  served 
with  unsullied  reputation  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

So  soon  as  Colonel  Spencer,  with  the  highest  satisfaction, 
understood  that  his  country  had  no  further  occasion  for  his 
service,  unlike  too  many  restless  spirits  of  the  disbanded 
army,  he  instantly  retired  into  the  bosom  of  his  family  and 
resumed  his  former  course  of  industry.  But  amidst  the 
wreck  of  ten  thousand  fortunes  Colonel  Spencer  could  not 
hope  to  escape;  he  had  signalized  himself  as  a  patriot  in  too 
many  instances  not  to  render  himself  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  tories,  who,  while  Elizabeth-Town  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  had  rifled  his  house  and  tanyard  (the  rich- 
est yard  perhaps  in  America)  of  all  its  stock,  and  when  we 
add  to  this  circumstance  the  loss  of  many  thousand  dollars 
by  the  unavoidable  depreciation  of  Continental  money,  Colo- 
nel Spencer's  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  his  country  must  have 
been  seriously  great. 

With  an  increasing  family  on  his  hands,  thrown  out  of  the 
line  of  business  to  which  he  had  been  bred  by  the  deprivation 
of  capital  and  already  turned  the  meridian  of  life.  Colonel 
Spencer,  nevertheless,  with  the  fortitude  of  a  philosopher, 
and  the  resignation  of  a  Christian,  bore  up  with  becoming 
dignity  against  the  torrent  of  his  misfortune  to  the  time  of 
his  removal  with  his  family  to  the  Miami  country,  where 
with  the  fragments  of  his  fortune  he  was  enabled  to  purchase 
three  sections  of  land  at  its  original  price. 

On  his  arrival  and  settlement  at  Columbia,  Governor  St 
Clair,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  merit  of  Colonel  Spencer 
during  the  war,  commissioned  him  to  the  command  of  the 
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first  regiment  of  militia  ever  organized  at  Miami.  And  also 
appointed  him  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  in  and  for  the 
county  of  Hamilton,  at  that  time  comprehending  about  one- 
half  of  the  territory  now  forming  the  State  of  Ohio.  For 
several  years  next  ensuing  this  period,  Colonel  Spencer  ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  moderation  and  propriety,  as  colo- 
nel commandant  of  all  the  militia  in  the  Miami  division  of 
the  northwestern  territory.  Nor  was  he  less  respected  as 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate.  His  benevolent  heart  was 
already  ready  to  administer  comfort  and  consolation  to  the 
disconsolate  widow,  and  the  bereaved  children  of  a  deceased 
citizen,  and  these  several  offices  occupied  his  talents  until 
the  new  Constitution  was  formed,  and  the  territory  raised  by 
Congress  to  the  dignity  of  a  State.  His  private  character 
was  spotless — his  morals  pure,  his  heart  open,  free,  candid 
and  generous,  his  piety,  as  far  as  man  can  take  cognizance  of 
the  heart  of  his  fellew-man,  was  sincere;  not  Pharisaically 
devout,  but  in  meekness  and  all  humility,  enjoying  the  love 
of  his  God  and  the  fellowship  of  the  saints.  Thus  prepared 
for,  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  heaven,  he  patiently  waited 
under  all  dispensations  of  Providence  until  his  change  should 
come,  and  then  was  "gathered  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe  "  on  the  22d  day  of  January,  1811,  his  lamp  of  life 
expiring  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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Hills:  Rev.  Dr.  G.  M.,  Donations 
from,  38,  136. 

BiJlyer:  Rev.  Dr.,  Paper  on  the 
History  of  Schooley's  Mountain, 
read  by,  106. 


Hine:  Edwin  W.,  33.      . 

Historic  Old  Tennent:  A  paper  by 
Rev.  Robert  C.  Hallock.  235. 

Hixon:  Wm.  D.,  Donations  from, 
23. 

Hobart:  Hon.  G.  A.,  Donations 
from,  23. 

Hodge,  D.  D. :  Archibald  Alexan- 
der, Notice  of,  121. 

Hodges:  Mrs.  Catherine,  29. 

Hollister,  M.  D. :  L.  E.,  133. 

Honeyman:  A.  V.  D.,  7,  8,  35, 126. 

Hooper:  Robert  Lettis,  1. 

Hooper:  Rev.  Robert  P.,  1. 

Hopper:  John,  10. 

Tlornblower:  Josiah,  8. 

Houston  :  William  Churchill,  107. 

Howell:  James  E.,  Donations  from, 
19,  43,  129. 

Huguenot  Society  of  America:  Do- 
nation from,  89. 

Hulse:  Samuel  V.,  33. 

Hunt:  Holloway  W.,  108.  125. 

Hunt:  Samuel  H  ,  Donations  from, 
23,  110,  129. 

Hunterdon  County  Historical  So- 
ciety: 112,  123. 

Hutton.  D.  D.:  Rev.  M.  H.,  123. 

Hyatt:  John  W.,  134. 


Indian  Rights  Association:  Dona- 
tion from,  39. 

Indiana  Historical  Society:  Dona- 
tions from,  130,  136. 

Iowa  Historical  Society:  Donations 
from,  16,  39,  136. 


J. 


Jackson:  Abraham,  33. 

Jackson:  F.  Wolcott,  7,  125. 

Jackson:  Schuyler  B.,  133. 

Jackson:  Sheldon,  Donation  from, 
129. 

Jacobson:  Frederick,  Notice  of,  116. 

Janes,  M.  D. :  Edward  H.,  125;  Do- 
nation from,  129. 

Jan  sen:  Rev.  John  N.,  125. 

Jenkinson:  Richard  C,  125. 

Johnson:  Abraham  B.,  125. 

Johnson:  John  D,,  6. 

Johnson:  William  M.,  7,  125. 

Joy:  Horatio  B.,  6. 

Joy:  E,  Luther,  6, 
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K. 


Kalisch:  Samuel,  133. 

Kansas  Historical  Society:  Donation 
from,  130. 

Keasbey:  Anthony  Q.,  Donation 
from,  129. 

Keasbey:  E.  Q.  &  G.  M.,  Donations 
from,  23,  43,  129,  136. 

Keen:  Oscar.  133. 

Kelsey:  Henry  C.,  125. 

Kennedy:  Alexander,  A. 

Kennedy:  Henry  R.,  Death  of  an- 
nounced, 4. 

Kingsland:  James  S.,  133. 


L. 


Lackawana  Institute  of  History  and 

Science :  Donation  from,  130. 
Lambert:  George  H.,  133, 
Lane:    Geo.    W.,    Donation    from, 

23. 
Larison,  M.  D. :  George  H.,  123. 
Lawrence:  Thomas,  7,  126. 
Lehlbach:  Hon.  Herman,  Donation 

from,  23,  43. 
Levis:  Franklin  B.,  33. 
Levis:  Howard  C,  33. 
Librarian's  Report,  2,  29. 
Library:  Committee  on,  Report  of, 

4,  31,  107,  131. 
Lippincott:  J.   B.,   Donation  from, 

129. 
Lowerie,  Jr.:  Thomas  W.,  133. 
Lloyd:  Rev.  Aaron, 7, 125;  Paper  on 

the  Early  History  of  the  Reformed 

Dutch   i  hurch  at  Second  River, 

135. 
Lum:  Frederick  H.,  125. 

M. 

Maclean,   D.  D. ;    John,    Notice  of, 

119. 
Macdonald:  Samuel  J.,  133. 
McCarter:  Robert  H.,  125. 
McCracken:  John  II.,  33. 
McCrea:    Jennie,    Sketch    of,     by 

Henry  Race,  M.  D.,  93. 
McDonald:  James  C,  125. 
McDowell:  Mrs.,  36. 
McWithev:  A.  A.,  33. 
Marcus  L.  Ward  Post,  No.  88,  G. 

A.  R. :  Donation  from,  18. 
Marietta  College:    Donation    from. 

39. 


Maryland  Historical  Society:  Dona- 
tions from,  16,  39,  130,  136. 

Marsh:  W.  W.,  133. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society: 
Donations  from,  130,  130. 

Massachusetts:  State  of,  Donations 
from,  136. 

Massachusetts  State  Library :  Dona- 
tions from,  136. 

Matthews:  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Donation 
from,  129. 

Mecum:  George,  123. 

Meetings  of  Society:  January,  1^80, 
1;  May,  1886,  29;  September, 
1886,  105;  January,  1887,  109; 
May,  1887,  130. 

Megie,  I).  D. :  Rev.  B.  C,  32.  106; 
Donation  from,  136. 

Meeker:  Francis  J.,  Donation  from, 
136. 

Meeker,  Jr.:  John  II.,  133. 

Meeker:  John  L.,  6. 

Meeker:  Stephen  J.,  6. 

Members  elected  May,  1886,  33. 

Menagh:  Joseph  11.,  124. 

Mercer,  M.  I). :  Archibald,  133. 

Merritt:  Charles  Ewan,  6. 

Middlebury  Historical  Society:  Do- 
nations from,  16,  130. 

Miller:  Elias  N.,  Death  of  an- 
nounced, 3. 

Miller:  James  W.,  6. 

Miller,  Jr.:  John  A.,  33. 

Mills:  John,  6. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society:  Do- 
nation from,  136. 

Mockridge:  Oscar  B.,  125. 

Montreal  Com.  of  British  Associa- 
tion  for  Advancement  of  Knowl- 
edge: Donation  from.  189 

Moore:  George  I).  G.,  126, 

Moore:  William,  6. 

Morrow:  Elias  F.,  124. 

Mott,  D.  D.:  Rev.  George  S..  7,  8. 
10,  32,  34,  35,  36,  124,  126. 

Murphy:  Franklin,  124. 


X. 


Neilson:  James,  111. 

Nelson:  William,  1.  5.  (i.  7.  29,  82, 
35,  106,  111.  L25,  126,  107:  Dona- 
tions from.  '.3.  48,  10!).  130:  Pa- 
per by,  on  The  Founding  of  flat- 
erson  as  the  Intended  Manufar- 
turing  Metropolis  o\'  the  United 
States.  1:55. 
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Newark  Charitable  Bye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary: Donation  from,  136. 

New  Brunswick  Historical  Club, 
112,  123,  124. 

Newell:  Col.  John  W.,  123. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical 
Society:  Donations  from,  16,  39, 
130,  136. 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society: 
Donations  from,  16. 

New  Jersey:  Donations  from,  17. 

Newport  Historical  Society:  Dona- 
tions from,  130. 

Newton:  John,  Donation  from,  129. 

New  York :  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of,  Donation  from,  18. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Society,  16,  39,  130,  136. 

New  York  Historical  Society:  Do- 
nations from,  17. 

New  York  Mercantile  Library:  Do- 
nations from,  17,  130. 

Nichols:  Walter  S.,  6. 

Niles:  Hon.  Nathaniel,  8,  32,  124. 

Nixon:  Hon.  John  T.,  1,  7,  8,  29, 
32,  114,  123. 

Nominations:  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on,  5,  7,  33,  123,  124,  133. 

Norris,  M.  D. :  William  F.,  Dona- 
tion from,  136. 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia:  Donations 
from,  39,  136. 


0. 


Oaks:  Edward,  133. 

Officers:  for  1886,  7;  for  1887,  123. 

Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society:  Donations  from,  17,  130. 

Old  Colony  Historical  Society:  Do- 
nations from,  17. 

Olds:  Franklin  M.,  Donation  from, 
26. 

Oneida  Historical  Society:  Donation 
from.  130. 

Opdyke:  C.  W.,  29,  37. 

Opdyke:  Joshua,  37. 

"lion:  James  D.,  6,  125. 

Osborne.  M.  1).:  Joseph  D.,  33. 

Osborne:  H    P.,  33,  125. 

Osborne:  Eorace  S.,  33. 

P. 

Pancoast:  M.  S.,  33. 

I 'inker:  Cortlandt  L.,  7,  126. 


Parker:  Hon.  Joel,  7,  32,  124. 

Parrish,  M.  D. :  Joseph,  Donation 
from,  129. 

Paterson:  The  Founding  of  as  the 
Intended  Manufacturing  Metrop- 
olis of  the  United  States,  A  paper 
by  William  Nelson,  175. 

Peal:  Henry  J.,  Donation  from,  136. 

Peck:  James,  33. 

Peck,  M.  D. :  George,  6 ;  Donation 
from,  129. 

Peet:  Rev.  S.  D.,  Donations  from. 
26,  129,  136. 

Penn:  William,  9. 

Pennington  Church,  Minutes  of  for 
130  years,  accidentally  discovered, 
126. 

Pennington,  M.  D. :  Samuel  H.,  1, 
6,  7,  8,  29,  109,  123,  125,  126, 
131;  Notices  by,  of  Joseph  N. 
Tuttle;  John  Maclean,  D.  D.,  and 
Archibald  A.  Hodge,  D.  D.,  116- 
122;  Donations  from,  26,  44. 

Pennington,  M.  D. :  W.,  33. 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society: 
Donations  from,  17,  39,  130,  136. 

Perry:  James,  33. 

Philadelphia  Library  Company :  Do- 
nations from,  17,  130. 

Pierce:  Frederick  C,  2. 

Pierson,  M.  D. :  William,  Donation 
from,  136. 

Pike:  Zebulon  M.,  29. 

Pilch:  Frederick  H.,  33. 

Pine:  William  E.,  125. 

Pingry:  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.,  Donation 
from,  129. 

Pinneo:  James  B.,  Notice  of,  115. 

Pitnev:  John  IT.  O.,  133. 

Pitney,  M.  D. :  Jonathan,  34;  Pa- 
per on,  by  Rev.  Allen  B.  Brown, 
80. 

Plum:  Matthias,  6. 

Plum:  Stephen  IT.,  6. 

Plume:  Joseph  W.,  125. 

Poinier:  Horace  J..  125. 

Poinier:  Jeremiah  D.,  33. 

Pompton  Plains,  Early  Families  of, 
by  Dr.  Schenck,  126. 

Potter:  J.  Barron,  133. 

Potter:  William  E.,  7,  126. 

Powell:  George  May,  124. 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society:  Do- 
nations from,  17,  130. 

Princeton  College:  Donation  from, 
136. 
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Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company: 

Donation  from,  130. 
Publications :  Committee  on,  Report 

of,  5,  124. 
Pumpelly:  John  C,  111;  Donation 

from,  136. 

Q- 
Quackenbush:  J.,  124. 
R. 

Race,  M.  D. :  Henry,  6;  Sketch  of 
Miss  Jennie  McCrea,  read  by,  35, 
93;  Remarks  by,  127. 

Randall:  Daniel  R.,  28. 

Randolph :  Carman  Fitz,  124. 

Randolph :  James  Fitz,  124. 

Rankin,  Jr.,  M.  D. :  William,  133; 
Donation  from,  136. 

Reeves:  Samuel  V..  133. 

Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Second 
River:  Contributions  to  the  Early 
History  of,  A  paper  by  Aaron 
Lloyd,  193. 

Reports:  Of  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, 1,  29,  106,  109,  131 ;  Of  the 
Treasurer,  2,  10,  29,  100,  128; 
Executive  Committee,  2,  30,  111, 
132;  Committee  on  Library,  4, 
31,  107,  131 ;  Committee  on  Pub- 
lications, 5,  124;  Committee  on 
Colonial  Documents,  5,  31,  124; 
Committee  on  Nominations,  5,  7, 
33.  123,  124,  133. 

Resolutions:  Appointing  a  Special 
Committee  to  represent  the  So- 
ciety in  the  proposed  Centennial 
Celebration  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, 32;  Relative  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Real  Estate  belonging 
to  the  Society,  123. 

Reynolds:  A.  M.,  Donation  from, 
129. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society: 
Donations  from,  39,  130,  136. 

Rice:  Franklin  B.,  Donations  from, 
15,  27. 

Richardson:  John  Q.,  33. 

Richey:  A.  G.,  9. 

Ricord:  Frederick  W.,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
124,  125,  127 ;  Paper  by,  on  Mar- 
cus L.  Ward,  134,  137. 

Riker:  Chandler  W.,  33. 

Ripley:  William  A.,  33. 

Robbins:  A.  and  B.,  Donation 
from,  129. 


Robertson:  Aaron,  125. 

Roberts,  D.  D. :  Rev.  W.  H.,  Dona- 
tion from,  129. 

Rock  wood:  Charles  G.,  Donation 
from,  136. 

Roe:  Miss  M.  J.,  1. 

Rogers:  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Donation 
from,  27. 

Roome,  George,  33. 

Rowe:  J.  E..  Donation  from,  129. 

R person:  David  A.,  133. 

Ryerson:  Martin  J.,  126. 


S. 


St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  1,  of  Newark, 
34;  Donation  from,  130. 

St.  Louis  Public  School  Library: 
Donations  from,  17,  130,  136. 

Salem  County,  N.  J.,  Historical  So- 
ciety: Donations  from,  17,  112, 
123. 

Salisbury:  Edward  E.,  Donation 
from,  15. 

Saltar:  Edwin,  7,  126. 

Sayre:  Joseph  M.,  134. 

Schenck:  Garret  C,  7;  Donations 
from,  111,  129;  Committee  on 
Genealogy,  126. 

Schofield:  Rev.  J.  H.,  125. 

Schooley  Family:  A  Sketch  of,  by 
Barclay  White,  245. 

Schulte:  Otto  II.,  33. 

Schureman:  James,  107. 

Scott:  Prof.  Austin,  Paper  on  Early 
Cities  of  New  Jersey,  126;  Re- 
marks by,  127. 

Sener:  S.  M.,  Donation  from,  V29. 

Sewell:  Hon.  W.  J.,  Donation  from, 
129. 

Shepard:  Edwin,  124. 

Shortt :  William  Allaire,  2. 

Shreve:  B.  F.  II.,  33. 

Sims:  Clifford  Stanley,  7,  135, 

Sims:  Win.,  Donation  from,  136. 

Sinneckson:  Robert,  Donation  from, 
129. 

Smith:  Charles  B.,  124. 

Smithsonian  Institution:  Donation 
from,  130. 

Somcrs,  M.  D. :  .1.  B.,  Donation 
from.  38. 

Somersel  Historical  Society,  112. 

Spencer:  Col.  Oliver,  Biographic*] 
Sketch  ol'.  L84,  258. 

State  Street  M.  E,  Church  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  Donation  from,  130, 
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Sterling:  Edward  B.,  33;  Donation 
from,  129. 

Stevenson,  M.  D. :  John  R.,  Dona- 
tion from.  129. 

Stewart:  John  H.,  7,  125. 

Stokes:  Charles,  123.  125. 

Street:  Rev.  Robert,  Donation  from, 
136. 

Stryker:  William  S  ,  7,  8,  32,  107, 
124,  125,  126,  134. 

Surveyors'  Association  of  West  Jer- 
sey, 112,  113,  122. 

Sutphen.  M.  D. :  T.  Y.,  134. 

Swain:  George  B.,  6. 

Swavze ;  Francis  J. ,  134. 

Symmes,  D.  D. :  Joseph  G.,  124. 


T. 


Taylor:  Henry  B.,  6. 

Taylor:  Hon.  John  W.,  Donations 
from,  27,  45,  129,  136;  Finance 
Committee,  125. 

Teetor:  Henry  B.,  Donation  from, 
15. 

Tennent:  Rev.  William,  4. 

Thomas:  W.  H.  B.,  Ill;  Donation 
from,  129. 

Tichenor,  M.  D. :  Hiram  H.,  134. 

Titsworth;  Hon.  Caleb  S.,  Notice 
of,  113. 

Titsworth:  Charles  G.,  125. 

Tompkins:  George  W.,  124. 

Traver:  C.  L.,  35. 

Treasurer's  Report,  2,  10,  29,  109, 
128,  132. 

Tripp:  William  II.,  134. 

Tulane:  Paul,  134. 

Turnbull:  Alexander,  134. 

Tuttle:  John,  3. 

Tuttle,  D.  D.:  Rev.  Joseph  F.,  Do- 
nations from,  15,  136. 

Tuttle:  Joseph  N.,  6,  8;  Notice  of, 
117. 

Tuttle:  Socrates,  Death  of  an- 
nounced, 3. 


U. 


Underwood,  M.  D. :  Chas.  T.,  125. 

Union  Defence  Committee  of  New 
York:  Donations  from,  18. 

II.  S.  Bureau  of  Education :  Dona- 
tion from,  130,  136. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics:  Donation 
from,  130,  136. 


United  States  Catholic  Historical 
Society:  Donation  from,  130. 

U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission:  Do- 
nation from,  130. 

U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey: 
Donation  from,  136. 

U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 
Donation  from,  136. 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior: 
Donations  from,  130,  136. 

U.  S.  Department  of  State:  Dona- 
tions from,  130,  136. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission:  Donation 
from,  136. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey:  Donations 
from,  130,  136. 

U.  S.  Government:  Donations  from, 
15,  38. 

U.  S.  Life  Saving  Service:  Dona- 
tion from,  130. 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy:  Donation 
from,  136. 

U  S.  Patent  Office:  Donation  from, 
130. 

U.  S.  Treasury  Department:  Dona- 
tions from,  130,  136. 

Usher:  J  as.,  Donation  from,  129. 


V. 


Van  Alen:  Benjamin  T.,  33. 

Van  Fleet:  Abram,  134. 

Van  Riper,  M.  D.:  A.  H.,  125. 

Van  Riper:  Cornelius,  124. 

Vermilye:  Thomas  E.,  124. 

Virginia  Historical  Society:  Dona- 
tion from,  136. 

Vosseller:    E.,    6;    Donation  from, 
129. 

Vroom;  Garret  D.  W.,   2,   7,    107, 
111,  125. 

W. 

Wagner:  Charles  K.,  125. 
Wakeman:  Edward  S.,  134. 
Ward,  M.  D.:  Arthur,  7;  Donation 

from,  28;  Com.  on  Statistics,  125. 
Ward.  Edgar  B.,  6,  134. 
Ward,  M.  D.:  Leslie  D.,  33. 
Ward:  Marcus  L.,  Sketch  of,  by  F. 

W.  Ricord,  134,  137. 
Ward:  Peter  Torboss,  134. 
Ward:  Gen.  William,  134. 
Ward:  William  R.,  33. 
Warner  Observatory:  Donation  from 

136. 
Weeks:  Charles  E.,  125. 
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Weeks,  Jr.:  John  R.,  6. 

Weeks:  Robert  D.,  Donations  from, 
38,  44,  136. 

Wehrly:  John  E.,  Donations  from, 
136. 

Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio 
Historical  Society,  Donations 
from,  39. 

Wharton:  Charles  A.,  125. 

White:  Barclay,  A  paper  on  the 
Schooley  Family  by,  245. 

Whitehead,  D.  D.:  Rt.  Rev.  C, 
Donation  from,  136. 

Whitehead:  Win.  Silas,  134. 

Wickes,  M.  D. :  Stephen,  1,  6,  7,  9, 
10,  29,  34,  106,  107,  109,  124,  125, 
126;  Donations  from,  28,  129. 

Wilkinson:  George,  125. 

Williams:  Henry  C,  33,  44. 

Williams:  Jas.  F  ,  Donation  from, 
129. 

Williams:  Washington  B.,  33. 

Williamson:  Mrs.  Emily  E.,  134. 

Wilson:  Gen.  James  Grant,  Dona- 
tions from,  28,  136. 

Wilson:  Richard  H.,  123. 

Winfield:  Charles  H.,  7,  126. 

Wisconsin  Historical  Society:  Dona- 
tions from,  17,  39,  136. 


Wood:  Isaac  F.,  33;  Donations 
from,  28,  44,  136. 

Woodruff;  Philemon,  134. 

Woodward:  Oliver,  Donation  from, 
28. 

Woolman,  M.  D.:  John,  125. 

Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity:  Do- 
nations from,  17,  136. 

Wright:  Carroll  W.,  Donation  from, 
129. 

Wright:  Elias,  123,  125. 

Wright:  Wm.,  Donation  from,  129. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geolog- 
ical Society:  Donations  from,  17, 
130. 


Yale  College:    Donations  from,  17. 

130. 
Yard:  Jas.,  Donation  from,  28. 
Yates:  Henry  J..  125. 
Young:  Charles  E.,  6,  125. 
Young:  H.  H.,  Donation  from,  129. 
Young:    John  I.,   Donations  from, 

44,  129. 
Youngblood:    John    C,     Donation 

from,  28. 


HECKMAN 
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N.  MANCHESTER, 
INDIANA  46962 


